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FOREWORD 


For  many  years  it  has  been  in  my  mind  to  prepare  for  future 
reference  by  those  interested,  such  knowledge  as  in  my  wander¬ 
ings  and  investigations  I  have  been  able  to  glean  regarding  the 
sources  from  whence  we  had  come.  By  general  consent  it  seems 
that  the  family,  my  immediate  portion,  at  least,  has  left  this  to 
me,  and  I  have  felt  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  put  this  information 
in  such  shape  that  it  can  be  more  easily  accessible  to  those 
desiring  it.  I  also  have  hopes  of  having  it  put  in  book  form  so 
that  some  copies  may  be  placed  in  a  few  of  the  larger  libraries 
and  Historical  and  Genealogical  depositories.  It  does  not  appear 
that  many  of  our  forbears  were  of  signal  importance  in  the 
founding  of  this  country,  but  that  they  in  their  own  way  played 
their  part,  however  humble  it  may  have  been.  A  remarkable 
feature  of  this  history  is  the  recurrence  of  names  that  are  of 
pure  English  or  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  and  it  is  only  within  the 
present  generation  that  other  than  such  names  are  often  found. 

Owing  to  the  bitter  feeling  engendered  by  “The  War  be¬ 
tween  the  States”  and  the  death  of  his  beloved  brother  John 
Dutton  Slack  in  this  war,  our  father,  Henry  Richmond  Slack, 
having  been  called  a  “Rebel”  by  his  relations  in  New  England, 
when  as  he  put  it,  “I  only  did  my  duty  as  I  saw  it,”  intercourse 
between  them  ceased  with  the  exception  of  his  beloved  “Aunt 
Eliza,”  Elizabeth  Slack,  and  her  death  in  1873  put  an  end  to  all 
communications  during  his  lifetime.  However,  there  was  an 
exchange  of  letters  between  his  cousin,  Warren  A.  Durant,  of 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  myself  until  his  lamented  death  in  1896. 
He  was  a  nephew  of  our  grandmother,  Abigail  (Cutter)  Slack. 

In  1896  I  chanced  to  meet  Charles  Benjamin  Slack,  who  was 
in  business  in  New  Orleans,  where  he  had  come  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  War.  We  became  quite  intimate,  and  from  him  I  learned 
a  very  considerable  bit  about  the  family ;  but  his  death  in  1898 
closed  that  source  of  information,  though  through  correspond¬ 
ence  between  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Frances  Mary  Edwena  White  and 
my  brother  and  his  wife  touch  was  preserved  between  the 
families. 

In  1913  while  attending  the  General  Convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York  City  I  called  on  the 
widow  and  family  of  Dr.  Henry  Slack,  father’s  “Cousin  Hen,” 
and  renewed  the  association  that  had  ceased  to  be,  and  it  is  due 
to  Henry  Slack  who  kindly  had  copied  the  transcript  of  the 
history  which  had  been  previously  compiled  by  Charles  Wesley 
Slack  of  Boston  in  1882,  to  which  later  through  the  kindness  of 


f!J;0'  7M;fO^ 


Cousin  Anna  Hunting  of  West  Newton,  Mass.,  much  material 
was  added. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  John  W.  Linzee  of  Boston,  I  have 
been  enabled  to  make  the  charts  of  many  of  the  lines  of  descent 
in  this  compilation,  and  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
this  great  assistance.  His  book — “The  History  of  Peter  Parker 
and  Sarah  Ruggles  of  Roxbury,  Mass.”  is  a  marvel  of  complete¬ 
ness,  and  a  very  mine  of  information  for  those  interested  in 
genealogical  research. 

Recognizing  the  necessary  fragmentariness  of  this  com¬ 
pilation,  but  with  the  hope  that  it  may  supply  many  with  data 
as  yet  unprocurable,  and  trusting  that  the  fact  that  such  a 
large  portion  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  my  own  immediate 
ancestors  will  be  overlooked  in  recognition  that  knowledge  of 
them  was  the  easiest  obtained,  and  because  the  incidents  there 
recorded  form  a  concrete  picture  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived,  the  founding  and  establishing  of  settlements  in  an  entirely 
new  and  almost  foreign  land,  the  “Far-South  of  South  or  French 
Louisiana,”  and  supply  an  insight  into  the  lives  of  those  who 
labored  long  and  well  to  do  their  part  in  Americanizing  a  foreign 
civilization  which  cannot  be  gotten  from  the  ordinary  histories 
of  the  period,  I  feel  justified  in  what  I  have  done. 

Believing  as  I  do  in  the  never-more-necessary-than-now 
preservation  of  the  annals  of  the  past  as  regarding  our  own- 
selves,  and  the  urge  to  do  better  even  than  those  who  have  gone 
before,  at  least  not  to  fall  behind  in  our  services  to  fatherland  and 
God,  I  submit  this  effort  to  the  readers  of  the  future. 

WILLIAM  SAMUEL  SLACK. 


St.  James  Rectory, 
Alexandria,  La. 
December  5th,  1930. 
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WILLIAM  SLACK 


Born  Died  1727 

William  Slack,  the  first  known  ancestor  of  our  line,  married 
one  Mary,  surname  unknown,  lived  in  his  prime  and  the  closing 
years  of  his  life  in  what  was  then  known  as  “North  Plantation” 
of  Rehoboth,  incorporated  in  1694  as  Attleboro,  Mass.,  and  was 
a  man  of  means,  a  substantial  citizen.  He  described  himself  as 
“shipwright  and  carpenter”;  in  the  summer  he  cultivated  the 
ground  and  in  the  winter  he  was  employed  at  shipbuilding. 

According  to  the  Registry  of  Deeds  of  Bristol  Co.  on  Feb. 
12,  1706/07  he  bought  150  acres  of  Samuel  Myers  of  Boston,  con¬ 
sisting  of  “uplands,  swamps  and  meadows  in  Rehoboth.  ‘North 
Purchase’  formerly  belonging  to  the  vendor’s  grandfather,  John 
Myers”  for  the  sum  of  £32.  John  Myers  was  a  Baptist  minister 
who  fled  from  Swansea,  England,  came  to  Boston  and  was  driven 
out  thence  and  settled  in  a  new  Swansea.  On  April  22,  1715, 
William  and  Mary  Slack  sold  for  £50  60  acres  of  land  in  Attel- 
boro  to  the  colony  trustees.  On  May  10,  1716,  they  deed  to 
their  “well-beloved  son,  Samuel  of  Westerley,  R.  I.,  fifty  acres 
of  land  in  Attelboro.  On  May  14,  1716,  “for  good  cause  and  con¬ 
sideration”  sold  their  son  Thomas,  blacksmith,  residing  in 
Scituate,  Plymouth  Co.,  40  acres  of  land  in  Attleboro,  northeast 
from  the  meeting-house.” 

July  13,  1716,  they  sold  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  province 
a  further  part  of  the  land  bought  of  Samuel  Myers  for  £23. 

December  19,  1716,  they  sold  their  son,  John  Slack,  certain 
lands,  and  on  May  11,  1717,  sold  lands  to  Benjamin  Slack  their 
son. 

September  29,  1718,  for  £69  they  sold  to  John  Comstock  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  home  and  lands  in  Attleboro. 

An  inventory  of  William  Slack’s  property  taken  November 
18,  1727,  showed  a  value  of  real  property  amounting  to  £450  7d, 
personal  property,  £267  12s  7d;  quite  a  fortune  in  those  days, 
and  proving  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  thrift. 

To  them  were  born  the  following: 

1.  William,  born  in  Boston,  July  23,  1683. 

2.  John,  born  in  Boston,  April  19,  1686.  He  married 
Bethia  Woodcock  and  died  in  1728. 

3.  Samuel,  born  in  Boston,  January  22,  1687,  and  married 
Abigail  ? 

4.  Thomas,  born  in  Weymouth,  July  5,  1690,  married  Ruth 
Dwelly. 
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5.  Benjamin,  who  married  Jerusha  Whiting,  July  29,  1714, 
died  1760/61. 

6.  Joseph,  married  Rebekah  Hathorne,  March  7,  1716/17. 

7.  Elizabeth,  married  an  Ide. 

8.  Mary,  who  married  Jonathan  Jenks. 

Hi  Hi  Hi 

BENJAMIN  SLACK 

There  are  no  records  available,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  find,  that  give  the  dates  of  the  birth  or  death  of  Benjamin 
Slack,  the  fifth  son  of  William  and  Mary  Slack,  and  our  ancestor, 
other  than  that  his  will  made  January  18,  1760/61,  was  probated 
March  1,  1761,  but  there  is  a  record  of  his  marriage  (New  Eng¬ 
land  Historical  Society,  Vol.  IV,  P.  86)  to  Miss  Jerusha  Whiting 
of  Wrentham  on  July  29,  1714.  (N.  B.:  Jerusha  Whiting  was  a 

daughter  of  John  Whiting  (born  July  19,  1665,  died  1732)  and 
Mary  Billings  of  Dorchester,  and  they  were  married  by  Rev. 
Peter  Fletcher  of  Milton,  Mass.,  December  24,  1688,  she  died  at 
Wrentham,  January  4,  1727/28.  John  Whiting  was  the  eleventh 
child  of  Nathaniel  Whiting  (born  1616/17,  died  November  15, 
1682),  who  married  on  April  9,  1648,  Hannah  Dwight  (born 
1625,  died  November  4,  1714).  The  Whitings  are  related  to  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Wrhiting,  at  whose  suggestion  the  name  Boston  was 
substituted  for  “Shawmut”,  and  they  trace  their  ancestery  to 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.) 

His  parents  gave  him  a  homestead  on  May  11,  1717.  He 
was  a  deacon  in  the  old  Congregational  Church  in  Attleboro,  and 
lived  in  the  “lowrer  part”  of  the  town.  He  was  possessed  of  con¬ 
siderable  land,  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  neighbors,  and  his 
fairness  and  good  judgment  caused  him  to  be  selected  as  an 
arbiter  or  referee  in  many  disputes.  To  Benjamin  and  Jerusha 
(Whiting)  Slack  were  born  the  following : 

1.  Mary,  born  April  29,  1717.  Married  Hy.  Tolman  of 
Attleboro.  Died  December  26,  1785. 

2.  Hannah,  born  September  12,  1720.  Married  a  Simmons, 
had  three  children. 

3.  Jerusha,  born  August  1,  1722.  Married  Ariel  Ballou. 

4.  Grace,  born  February  5,  1725.  Married  Abner  Haskell 
of  Cumberland,  R.  I. 

5.  Benjamin,  born  April  28,  1728.  Married  (?)  and  had 
three  children. 
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6.  John,  bom  July  3,  1730.  Married  Elizabeth  Ruggles. 
Died  at  Needham,  Mass.,  April  15,  1788. 

7.  Abigail,  born  October  2,  1732.  Married  David  Cook,  Jr., 
had  eight  children. 

8.  Margaret,  born  September  13,  1735.  Married  Uriah 
Clark.  Had  nine  children. 

9.  Esther,  born  October  3,  1736,  and  married  Samuel 
Darling. 

10.  Samuel,  born  May  10,  1739,  and  married  Ruth  B.  Stearns, 
died  1814. 

11.  Eliphalet,  born  May  17,  1743,  and  married  Sarah  Clay. 
No  children. 


S  K  £ 

JOHN  SLACK 

Born  Attleboro,  Mass.,  July  3,  1730.  Died  Needham,  Mass., 

April  15,  1788. 

John  Slack,  sixth  child  of  Benjamin  and  Jerusha  (Whiting) 
Slack  was  born  at  Attleboro,  Mass.,  July  3,  1730,  was  married 
to  Elizabeth  Ruggles  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  on  February  28,  1754, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Adams.  (N.  B. :  Elizabeth  Ruggles  (born  1733 — 
died  September  16,  1818)  was  the  daughter  of  John  Ruggles 
(1705-1745)  and  Elizabeth  Weld  (1711-1740),  who  was  the  son 
of  John  Ruggles  (1679-1718)  and  Sarah  Fielder  (1685-  ),  who 

was  the  son  of  John  Ruggles  (1653-1694)  and  Martha  Devotion 
(1653-1714),  who  was  the  son  of  John  Ruggles  (1624-1658)  and 
Abigail  Craft  (1634-1706),  who  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Rug¬ 
gles  (1584-1644)  and  Mary  Curtis  (1589-1674),  who  was  the  son 
of  Thomas  Ruggles,  who  was  the  son  of  Nicholas  Ruggles,  who 
was  the  son  of  Thomas  Ruggles  Esquire  of  Sudbery,  Suffolk,  Eng¬ 
land.  See  for  further  history,  “The  History  of  Peter  Parker  and 
Sarah  Ruggles  and  Their  Descendants.”)  John  Slack  died  at 
Needham,  Mass.,  on  April  15,  1788. 

He  was  a  cloth  manufacturer  by  trade,  a  man  of  influence 
and  considerable  property.  Born  in  Attleboro,  he  moved  to 
Roxbury  and  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  Colonies 
and  the  mother  country,  England,  he  moved  his  family  to  his 
home  in  Needham,  and  never  returned  to  Roxbury  to  live.  The 
house  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  family  until  1899. 
Tradition  has  it  that  he  was  trimming  a  pear  tree  on  his  Rox¬ 
bury  property  when  the  news  of  advance  of  the  British  on  Con¬ 
cord  and  Lexington  (April  19,  1775)  came  to  him;  that  he 
immediately  placed  his  wife  and  younger  children  in  a  wagon, 
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which  was  driven  by  his  son  Benjamin,  then  twelve  years  old, 
leaving  so  hastily  that  they  left  the  bread  in  the  oven,  that 
Benjamin  had  to  hide  them  in  a  swamp  while  the  British  passed 
by,  and  that  the  two  Johns,  father  and  son,  went  to  join  the 
American  forces  at  Concord.  The  name  of  one  only,  however, 
is  found  on  the  bronze  tablet  at  Wellesley.  The  Muster  Roll  of 
the  West  Company  of  Militia — “A  Roll  of  Capt.  Aaron  Smith’s 
Company  of  Militia  who  marched  in  consequence  of  the  alarm 
made  on  the  19th  April  (1775)  last,  in  the  Regiment  whereof 
Wm.  Heath,  Esq.,  was  the  Colonel.”  in  the  names  of  Privates 
shows  “John  Slack.”  “They  served  a  week  or  more.”  (History 
of  Needham,  pages  45  and  458).  (N.  B.:  Reference  numbers 

certifying  to  claims  of  service  of  John  Slack  are  all  taken  from 
this  book,  and  the  records  “Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  Massachusetts” 
published  by  the  U.  S.  Government.)  He,  or  was  it  his  son  John 
( ?)  also  served  in  Col.  Wm.  McIntosh’s  Regiment  under  Capt. 
Aaron  Smith  in  taking  possession  and  fortifying  Dorchester 
Heights,  and  served  four  days  (History  of  Needham,  p.  461  and 
462.) 

On  March  11,  1776,  John  Slack,  Michael  Metcalf  and  William 
Smith  were  chosen  a  “Committee  of  Correspondence,  Inspection 
and  Safety”  (p.  450)  and  on  June  4,  1776,  he  presided  over  the 
town  meeting  as  Moderator — this  was  the  next  to  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was  one  of  the 
local  committee  to  “State  articles  of  merchandise  and  Country 
Produce  &c.  about  August,  1779,  for  fixing  prices  of  same,  and 
with  Robert  Fuller,  Jr.,  on  September  20  was  appointed  to  serve 
for  Needham  in  the  Conference  to  meet  with  the  Committees  of 
the  neighboring  towns  at  Maj.  Ebenezer  Whiting’s”  (167). 

John  Slack  was  a  Selectman  (1777-1778  and  assessor  1787 
(651-661)  and  was  one  of  the  Committee  “to  consult  what  method 
to  raise  the  money  to  “Incourage  the  men  that  are  to  be  Raised 
to  go  to  Canady”  (467-468)  and  on  Feb.  17,  1777,  a  vote  of  £14 
was  passed  to  each  man  who  .enlisted  in  the  Continental 
Army  for  three,  years,  or  for  the  War  by  this  Committee. 
In  1780  he  served  on  the  Committee  “To  take  Cognizance  of  the 
Debts  of  Needham”  and  on  Jan.  5,  1781,  with  another  Commit¬ 
tee  he  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  an  abatement  of  the  quota 
of  seventeen  men  for  three  years  required  of  the  town  (47)  and 
on  May  12,  1783,  with  Robert  Fuller,  Jr.,  and  Aaron  Smith,  Jr., 
was  on  a  Committee  of  Correspondence,  Inspection  and  safety 
(450).  It  is  said  there  is  little  record  of  the  doings  of  these 
Committees,  although  the  opposition  to  the  British  rule  to  a 
large  extent  centered  in  them.  These  records  show  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow  townsmen.  He  is  supposed 
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to  have  died  from  the  smallpox  which  he  contracted  while  helping 
to  lay  out  the  corpse  of  a  young  lady,  and  he  died  in  Needham 
on  April  15,  1788. 

To  the  union  of  John  Slack  and  Elizabeth  Ruggles  were  born : 

1.  John,  bom  1755,  married  Dec.  14,  1777,  Mary  Fuller  of 
Needham,  he  died  on  Feb.  28,  1823. 

2.  Mary,  born  1758,  married  Dec.  13,  1781,  Amos  Park- 
hurst  of  Needham,  she  died  July  12,  1798. 

3.  Sally,  born  1760,  and  died  Jan.  2,  1847. 

4.  Benjamin,  born  Mar.  10,  1763,  married  Sarah  Kings¬ 
bury  of  Needham,  he  died  May  12,  1848. 

5.  Ruggles,  born  Feb.  24,  1768,  and  died  in  1787. 

6.  Martha,  born  1770,  and  died  June  24,  1789. 

7.  Elizabeth.  Married  Elisha  Robbins. 

8.  Samuel,  born  Feb.  20,  1765,  married  (1)  Mary  Fisher, 
(2)  Deliverance  Fisher,  and  died  Oct.  1,  1829. 

9.  Catherine,  bom  1772,  and  married  Nathaniel  Fisk  of 
Framingham,  she  died  Nov.  29,  1841. 

10.  Susan. 

11.  Clarissa,  born  March  20,  1777,  married. at  Needham, 
May  28,  1797,  John  Whitney  of  Boston. 

m  m  m 

JOHN  SLACK 

Born,  Roxbury,  January,  1755.  Died,  Weston,  Mass.,  February 

28,  1823. 

John  Slack,  first  child  of  John  Slack  and  Elizabeth  (Rug* 
gles)  Slack,  who  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  Slack  and  Jerusha 
(Whiting)  Slack,  who  was  the  son  of  William  and  Mary  Slack, 
was  born  at  Roxbury,  Mass,  in  January,  1755,  and  married  Mary 
Fuller  of  Needham  on  December  14,  1777,  and  died  in  Weston, 
Mass.,  February  28,  1823.  In  1771  a  valuation  of  real  estate 
in  his  name  was  put  at  £11.  He  together  with  rest  of  the  family 
removed  from  Roxbury  at  the  approach  of  the  British  on  April 
19,  1775,  and  lived  in  the  old  home  in  Needham.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  one  of  the  younger  Indians  who  threw  the  tea  overboard 
in  Boston  harber  in  1773,  and  as  witness  some  lose  leaves  taken 
from  his  shoes  on  his  return  from  the  expedition,  were  long 
preserved  by  the  family,  (I  have  failed,  however,  to  substantiate 
this  claim  from  any  record  in  the  old  State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 
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(1927),  but  Mrs.  Frances  M.  E.  White  of  Wellesley  Hills,  af¬ 
firms  that  she  heard  the  story  from  her  father,  who  was  his 
younger  brother,  and  has  made  affidavit  to  that  fact.)  It  is 
more  probable  that  he  served  with  his  father  John  at  the  first 
call  for  volunteers  in  the  militia  on  April  19,  1775,  when  the 
British  moved  out  against  Concord  and  Lexington,  though  his 
name  does  not  appear  (so  I  was  told)  with  his  father’s  on  the 
tablet  commemorating  this  event  at  Wellesley. 

There  is  evidently  a  lot  of  confusion  as  to  the  date  of  his 
marriage,  one  record  putting  it  at  1773,  another  1775,  and  an¬ 
other  1777/78.  According  to  my  way  of  thinking  the  latter  is 
the  most  probable  date,  as  he  would  not  seem  likely  to  have 
found  the  sensible  girl  his  wife  proved  to  be  to  many  him  at 
18  or  even  20,  whereas  23  is  a  most  likely  age;  all  give  the  date 
December  28-  This  will  necessitate  a  readjustment  of  othex* 
records,  and  my  recollection  of  my  father’s  statement  was  that 
his  father — Eliphalet,  was  the  oldest  of  that  generation  and 
was  born  in  1778/79. 

In  the  Vital  Records  of  Rehoboth  we  find  that  in  1792,  in 
the  3rd  Highway  District,  he  had  90  acres  of  land  of  a  value  or 
£360;  road  tax,  £14  12s.  In  1793,  £34  real  estate;  personal,  £4 
16s,  and  one  Poll. 

In  1796.  2  horses,  £30 ;  4  oxen,  £40 ;  7  cows,  £35 ;  4  yearlings, 
£6;  3  swine,  £7  10s;  1  ton  of  hay,  £5;  25  tons  grain,  £7  10s;  2 
bbls.  corn,  £1  4s.  Total,  £132  4s.  In  1798  a  direct  tax  was  levied 
on  John  Slack,  “owner  and  occupant,”  1  house  80  perches,  value 
$500 ;  also  66  acres,  80  perches,  value  $2,500 ;  7  acres,  value 
$126 ;  3  acres,  value  $60 ;  14  acres,  value  $252 ;  89  acres,  value 
$1,602;  or  a  total  of  $5,040.00. 

In  the  Tax  List  of  Weston,  South  Side,  in  1806,  we  find 
(Page  220) : 

1806,  John  Slack  I  Poll.  Personal  $26.16  Real  Estate,  $180.00 

1807,  John  Slack  I  Poll.  Personal  $39.00  Real  Estate - 140.00 

1818,  John  Slack  1  Poll.  Personal  $48.00  Real  Estate _  200.00 

In  1811  he  reported  having  1  Poll,  1  dwelling  house,  1  barn, 
8  acres  of  tillage,  15  bushels  of  rye,  100  bushels  of  corn;  30 
bushels  of  Barley;  15  acres  English  meadow;  8  tons  of  hay;  4 
acres  Fresh  meadow;  4  tons  of  hay;  40  acres  of  pasturage;  will 
keep  12  cows;  30  barrels  of  cider;  25  acres  of  woodland;  65  acres 
unimproved  lands;  10  acres  of  unimprovable  land;  2  horses,  6 
oxen,  8  cows,  5  hogs,  a  total  of  167  acres  of  land. 

John  Slack  served  as  Justice  of  Peace  in  Weston  in  1808-09, 
as  is  evidenced  by  two  writs  in  my  possession  of  a  date  July  5, 
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1808,  and  October  21,  1809,  and  he  is  said  to  have  served  in  the 
Legislature  from  Weston  for  some  ten  years.  He  died  at  Weston, 
February  28,  1823,  and  his  will  was  offered  for  probate  on 
March  4th,  1823,  by  his  son,  our  grandfather,  Eliphalet  Slack, 
and  all  heirs  and  those  interested  in  same  are  commanded  to  be 
present  on  the  “Second  Tuesday  of  April  next — at  a  Court  of 
Probate”  to  be  holden  at  Concord,  by  Samuel  P.  P.  Fay,  Judge  of 
Probate.”  (Copy  of  this  will  is  in  my  possession,  and  is  found 
in  extenso  in  the  history  of  the  life  of  Eliphalet  Slack.) 

As  best  I  can  adjust  the  dates  of  the  births  of  the  children 
born  to  John  Slack  and  Mary  (Fuller)  Slack,  bearing  in  memory 
the  fact  that  our  Father,  Henry  Richmond  Slack,  as  I  recall 
it,  said  his  father  was  the  oldest  child,  they  were : 

1.  Eliphalet,  born  October  1,  1778,  married  Abigail  Cutter 
of  Weston,  December  29,  1819,  died  at  Grosse  Tete, 
La.,  August  9,  1843.  Had  five  children. 

2.  Sarah  Fuller,  born  August  9,  1779.  Married  Ezra 
Whitney  of  Boston.  Died  January  28,  1823.  Had  six 
children. 

3.  Mary  Walace.  Born  deaf,  and  died  in  her  24th  year. 

4-  John.  Born  in  1780  and  died  February  18,  1781. 

5.  John  Slack.  Born  1783.  Married  Mary  Holton.  Died 
1849.  Had  three  children  and  adopted  one. 

6.  Elizabeth.  Born  October  10,  1786.  Died  February  23, 
1873. 

7.  Martha.  Born  April  11,  1791.  Died  in  1810. 

8.  Robert  Fuller.  Born  March  10,  1793.  Married  Fran¬ 
ces  Schoolcraft  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  Died  March  23,  1853. 
Had  eight  children. 

9.  Caroline  Matilda.  Born  December  31,  1795.  Died  Sep¬ 
tember  21,  1842. 

10.  Granville.  Born  April  11,  1798.  Married  (1)  Eliza 
Brown  of  Providence,  R.  I. ;  (2)  Mrs.  Harriette  Barnard 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.  Died  May  26,  1858. 

John  Slack  is  buried  in  a  tomb  in  the  rear  and  to  the  left  of 
St.  Mary’s  (Episcopal)  Church,  at  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 
The  tomb  has  on  it— “JOHN  SLACK’S  TOMB— 1814.” 

I  have  given  my  reasons  for  altering  the  dates  as  origin¬ 
ally  I  received  them,  but  inasmuch  as  I  am  likely  to  be  in  error, 
I  will  give  the  dates  as  supplied  by  Charles  Wesley  Slack  in 
1882.  They  are  as  follows: 
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1.  Mary  Wallace  Slack.  Bom  deaf.  Died  in  her  twenty- 
fourth  year. 

2.  Eliphalet  Slack.  Born  in  1775.  Married  December  29, 
1819.,  etc. 

3.  Sarah  Fuller  Slack.  Born  August  9,  1778.,  etc- 

4.  John  Slack.  Born  1779.  Died  February  18,  1781. 

5.  John  Slack.  Born  1783.  Married  Mary  Holton  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  etc. 

6.  Elizabeth  Slack.  Born  October  10,  1786.  Died  Feb¬ 
ruary  23,  1873. 

7.  Martha  Slack.  Born  April  11,  1791.  Died  in  1810. 

8.  Robert  Fuller  Slack.  Born  March  10,  1793.  Married 
Frances  Schoolcraft  of  Albany.  Died  March  23,  1853. 
A  farmer  at  Weston,  Mass.,  whither  he  came  from 
Albany  in  1841,  etc. 

9.  Caroline  Matilda  Slack.  Born  December  31,  1795.  Died 
September,  1842. 

10.  Granville  Slack.  Bora  in  Weston,  April  11,  1798.  Mar¬ 
ried  (1)  Eliza  Brown  of  Providence;  (2)  Mrs-  Harriette 
Barnard  of  Albany.  Died  at  Albany  May  26,  1858,  etc. 

Both  of  these  chronologies  will  account  for  the  failure  of 
mention  of  Mary  Wallace  and  Martha  Slack  in  their  father’s 
will,  in  which  he  was  so  careful  to  safeguard  the  interests  and 
rights  of  Elizabeth  and  Caroline  Matilda  Slack — Mary  Wallace 
and  Martha  Slack  and  Sarah  Fuller  (Slack)  Whitney  were  dead. 
(He  makes  mention  of  the  latter’s  death  and  makes  provision 
for  some  of  the  children.  C.  W.  Slack’s  chronology  is  based  on 
John  Slack’s  marriage  in  1773,  when  he  would  have  been  only  18 
years  of  age,  mine  on  1777,  when  he  would  have  been  22.) 

m  m  m 

ELIPHALET  SLACK 

Born,  Weston,  Mass.,  Oct.  1,  1778.  Died  “Bay  Farm,”  La., 

Aug.  9,  1843. 

Eliphalet  Slack,  the  first  born  of  John  Slack  and  his  wife, 
Mary  Fuller  Slack,  was  born  in  Weston,  Mass.,  on  October  1, 
1778,  and  was  one  of  ten  children.  Of  his  early  years  very  little 
is  known,  other  than  he  developed  an  amount  of  business  ability 
that  was  so  marked  that  when  his  father  died  he  left  him  ad^ 
ministrator  of  his  estate,  and  that  his  wife’s  family  trusted  in 
his  ability  to  such  an  extent  that  they  left  in  his  hands  the 
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administering  of  the  estate  of  his  brother-in-law,  Leonard  Cutter, 
and  had  him  appointed  guardian  of  their  younger  brother, 
George  Cutter. 

The  records  of  the  Town  of  Weston,  Mass.,  giving  account 
of  the  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths  from  1707-1850,  on  page 
203,  show  that  “The  Intentions  of  Marriage  between  Mr.  Eliphalet 
Slack  and  Miss  Abigail  Cutter,  both  of  Weston,  Mass.,  were 
entered  on  December  11,  1819,”  and  on  page  230,  that  the  Mar¬ 
riage  of  Eliphalet  Slack  and  Miss  Abigail  Cutter,  both  of  Weston, 
was  solemnized  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Field,  Pastor  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church,  on  December  29th,  1819.  They  seem  to  have 
lived  in  Weston,  for  on  October  28,  1820,  was  born  William 
Augustus  Slack,  and  on  March  11,  1824,  Charles  Albert  Slack, 
both  accredited  to  that  town  in  the  above  book  on  page  209- 

John  Slack,  father  of  Eliphalet  Slack  died  February"  28,  1823, 
and  left  him  administrator,  and  seems  to  have  left  him  the 
greater  part  of  his  laige  estate,  as  from  it  he  was  to  care  for  his 
sisters,  Elizabeth  and  Caroline  Matilda.  The  letters  of  Admin¬ 
istration  were  filed  on  March  4,  1823,  before  Samuel  P.  P.  Fay, 
Judge  of  Probate  of  Middlesex  County,  and  the  “heirs  at  law  and 
all  others  interested  in  the  estate  of  John  Slack,  late  of  Weston — 
in  said  County,  Esquire,  deceased,  were  “notified  to  appear  at  a 
Court  of  Probate  to  be  holden  at  Concord,  in  and  for  said  County 
on  the  second  Tuesday  of  April  next  to  show  cause,  if  you  have, 
against  the  probate  of  the  same.  Witness,  Samuel  P.  P.  Fay, 
Judge  of  Probate  at  Cambridge,  this  fourth  day  of  March  A.  D. 
1823 — Isaac  Fiske,  Registrar.” 

The  will  of  John  Slack  reads  as  follows: 

“In  the  Name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  John  Slack  of  Weston,  in 
the  County  of  Middlesex,  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Esquire,  be¬ 
ing  weak  in  body,  but  of  a  sound  disposing  mind  and  memory  do  make, 
publish  and  declare  this  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament  in  manner  and 
form  following,  that  is  to  say. 

First.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  beloved  son,  John  Slack,  Twelve 
Hundred  Dollars  out  of  the  obligations  I  hold  against  Slack  &  Whitney  and 
to  be  paid  with  said  obligations. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son-in-law,  Ezra  Whitney,  the  remainder 
of  the  aforesaid  obligation  which  I  hold  against  said  Slack  &  Whitney.  I 
further  give  to  my  three  grandchildren,  Ezra  Slack  Whitney,  Sarah  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Whitney  and  John  Slack  Whitney,  One  Hundred  Dollars  each,  to 
be  paid  to  them  "when  they  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of  twentv-one  years. 
I  also  give  to  my  three  grandchildren  aforesaid  one  undivided  one-third 
of  one-half  of  a  lot  of  land  I  purchased  of  Luther  Dana  and  situated  in  the 
"westerly  part  of  the  town  of  Needham,  to  be  equally  divided  between  them. 
To  have  and  to  hold  to  them  and  their  respective  heirs  and  assigns. 

I  also  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son,  Robert  Fuller  Slack,  all  my  land 
with  the  buildings  thereon  situated  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town  of 
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Needham  aforesaid  and  conveyed  to  me  by  Robert  Fuller  and  Mosses  Ful¬ 
ler  and  Ruth  Smith  (?),  also  one-half  of  the  land  I  purchased  of  Luther 
Danna  and  situated  in  the  town  of  Hopkinton  in  the  County  of  Middlesex. 
To  have  and  to  hold  to  him,  said  Robert  his  heirs  and  assigns,  by  him  the 
said  Robert  paying  to  my  beloved  daughter,  Caroline  Matilda  Slack  seven 
hundred  Dollars  in  one  year  after  my  decease  with  interest.  I  further 
give  and  bequeath  to  my  son,  Robert  Fuller  Slack,  my  “Lien  on  east¬ 
meeting  house”  (?)  in  the  town  of  Needham  aforesaid,  which  I  purchased 
of  Benjamin  Slack  and  was  formerly  Robert  Fuller’s. 

I  also  give  and  bequeath  to  my  daughter,  Elizabeth  Slack,  seven 
hundred  dollars  to  be  paid  by  my  son,  Eliphalet  Slack,  in  one  year  after 
my  decease  with  interest.  I  also  give  to  my  two  daughters,  Elizabeth 
Slack,  and  Caroline  M.  Slack,  all  the  rights  title  and  interest  I  may  here¬ 
after  have  in  the  estate  I  bought  of  John  Edson,  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  Alexander  Whitlow,  deceased,  which  is  situated  in  the  westerly 
part  of  the  town  of  Needham  aforesaid.  I  further  give  to  my  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  Elizabeth  Slack  and  Caroline  M.  Slack,  two-thirds  of  one-half  of  a 
lot  of  land  I  purchased  of  Luther  Dana  and  is  situated  in  the  westerly 
part  of  the  town  of  Needham  aforesaid.  To  have  and  to  hold  to  them  the 
said  Elizabeth  and  Caroline  M.,  severally  and  to  their  heirs  and  assigns. 
And  it  is  my  further  will  that  my  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  Slack  and 
Caroline  M.  Slack,  have  the  improvements  of  the  southerly  lower  room  and 
the  chamber  over  the  same  in  my  dwelling  house  in  the  town  of  Weston 
and  a  privilege  in  the  kitchen  and  also  yards  and  outhouses  for  their 
necessary  and  during  their  lives  or  until  their  respective  marriages.  I 
further  give  and  bequeath  to  my  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  Slack  and  Caro¬ 
line  M.  Slack,  one-half  of  all  my  household  furniture  of  every  description 
(my  clock  excepted)  also  to  have  the  use  and  benefit  of  one  cow,  which 
is  to  be  kept  for  them  summer  and  winter  as  long  as  they  remain  un¬ 
married  by  my  son,  Eliphalet  Slack. 

I  further  give  and  bequeath  to  my  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  and 
Caroline  M.  Slack,  eight  acres  of  w’oodland  situated  in  the  town  of  Weston 
and  adjoining  the  land  of  William  Spring  and  to  be  on  an  equal  width  at 
each  end.  And  to  have  the  liberty  to  pass  through  the  residue  of  my  land 
adjoining  and  they  to  have  same  for  the  use  of  the  wood  lot  and  for  their 
benefit  during  the  lives  of  either  of  them. 

I  also  give  to  my  beloved  son,  Granville  Slack,  in  addition  to  what  I 
have  already  given  him  a  good  suit  of  clothes  to  be  given  him  after  my 
decease. 

As  to  the  residue  of  my  estate,  both  real  and  personal,  after  the  afore¬ 
said  legacies,  just  debts  and  funeral  expenses  are  paid,  I  give  and  be¬ 
queath  to  my  beloved  son,  Eliphalet  Slack,  to  have  and  to  hold  to  him,  the 
said  Eliphalet  Slack,  his  heirs  and  assigns.  And  lastly,  I  do  hereby  nomi¬ 
nate  and  appoint  my  brother,  Benjamin  Slack,  of  Needham,  and  my  son, 
Eliphalet  Slack,  executors  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament,  revoking 
all  former  wills  by  me  before  made.  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto 
sett  my  hand  and  seal  this  eighth  day  of  February  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  and  twenty-three. 

JOHN  SLACK  AND  SEAL. 

“Signed,  sealed,  published  and  declared  by  the  above  named  John 
Slack  to  be  his  last  will  and  testament  in  presence  of  us  who  at  his  re¬ 
quest  and  in  his  presence  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other  have  hereunto 
subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses  to  the  same. 

“EBENEEZER  STARR. 
“JOHN  U.  STARK  AND  BETSY  JONES. 
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“This  will  was  proved  and  established  April  8,  1823.  Benj’m  Slack 
declined  as  Executor  and  Eliphalet  Slack  appointed  sole  executor  and 
gave  bond,  &c.” 

(The  above  was  transcribed  by  Isaac  Fiske  at  the  request  of  Chas.  A. 
Slack,  and  bears  date  in  his  writing  of  August  23rd,  1853.) 

When  Eliphalet  Slack  and  Abagail  Cutter  were  married  on 
December  29th,  1819,  her  brother  Leonard  Cutter  gave  her  a 
pair  or  sugar  tongs  and  some  table  spoons,  with  the  letters 
“L.  C.  to  A.  C.”  engraved  on  them,  some  of  these  are  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  family,  and  at  the  marriage  of  Cecelia  Benja¬ 
min  Slack  (her  great-granddaughter)  to  Stockton  Marion  Estes, 
on  December  29th,  1925,  the  tongs  were  given  her. 

On  April  2nd,  1824,  Leonard  Cutter,  an  older  and  adventur¬ 
ous  brother-in-law  of  Eliphalet  Slack  died  in  Havana,  Cuba,  on 
his  way  back  to  Boston.  As  soon  as  this  was  known  by  the  fam¬ 
ily,  they  made  plans  to  look  after  the  large  estate  he  had  left 
in  Louisiana.  Who  could  go  was  the  question,  and  our  grand¬ 
father,  as  Eliphalet  Slack  will  be  known  hereafter,  was  selected. 
On  account  of  settling  the  estate  of  his  father,  John  Slack,  he 
was  unable  to  leave  before  the  winter.  On  October  29,  1824, 
Edward  Wyman,  Hannah  (Cutter)  Wyman;  Joseph  Bird  and 
Mary  (Cutter)  Bird;  Charles  Cutter,  Jonas  Cutter,  Martha  Cut¬ 
ter,  Adolphus  Durant  and  his  wife,  Maria  (Cutter)  Durant,  gave 
grandfather  a  power  of  attorney  to  act  in  every  capacity  and 
Judge  Samuel  P.  P.  Fay  appointed  him  Guardian  for  George  Cut¬ 
ter,  when  he  set  out  for  Iberville  Parish,  Louisiana,  to  look  into 
the  affairs  of  the  late  Leonard  Cutter.  Arrived  in  Plaquemine, 
La.,  he  secured  the  authority  from  the  administrators  of  the 
estate  of  Leonard  Cutter  to  proceed,  as  follows : 

“Bayou  Plaquemine,  24th  Dec.,  1824. 

Mr.  Eliphalet  Slack, 

Dear  Sir — We  the  undersigned  executors  of  the  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment  of  the  late  Leonard  Cutter,  deceased,  hereby  authorize  you  as  our 
agent  in  behalf  of  said  estate  to  proceed  to  the  Bayou  Grosse  Tete  Planta¬ 
tion  now  in  possession  of  Erwin  &  Cutter,  and  on  your  arrival  there  we 
■wish  you  to  take  possession  of  said  Plantation  and  the  Negroes,  46  in 
number,  and  all  the  Cotton,  Stock,  Farming  utensils  and  Household  Fur¬ 
niture,  &c.,  and  to  hold  the  same  as  our  representative,  until  the  co-part¬ 
nership  affairs  between  the  said  Erwin  and  the  estate  of  the  said  Cutter 
shall  have  been  closed — and  by  no  manner  whatever  to  permit  anything 
to  be  removed  from  said  plantation  without  our  orders. 

Respectfully  yr.  obt.  Servants, 

ALVAREZ  FISK, 

N.  MERRIAM.” 

Armed  with  this  and  other  documents  grandfather  went  to 
“Bay  Farm,”  as  the  plantation  was  known  (it  was  on  both  sides 
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of  Bayou  Grosse  Tete,  about  three  miles  below  Rosedale,  and 
where  the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R.  crosses  the  bayou.)  and  here 
begins  the  connection  of  the  Slacks  with  Bayou  Grosse  Tete. 
Grandfather  evidently  returned  to  Massachusetts  in  the  spring 
of  1925  after  breaking  up  the  ground  and  giving  his  orders 
as  to  the  management  of  the  plantation,  returning  in  the  fall, 
as  indicated  by  this  letter  to  his  wife,  Abagail — 

Bayou  Plaquemine,  Nov.  11th,  1825. 

“Dear  Abigail — 

“When  I  wrote  you  from  Orleans  I  had  just  arrived  there  about  dark, 
and  after  supper  I  thought  I  would  go  on  shore  and  see  if  I  could  see  any¬ 
body  that  I  knew.  I  went  to  the  Planters’  Hotel,  and  found  Col.  Erwin 
there  who  gave  me  a  more  favorable  account  of  our  crop  than  I  find  it, 
he  told  me  that  we  should  make  300  bails  and  that  we  had  200  bails  picked, 
he  never  told  me  the  frost  killed  all  the  cotton  as  early  as  Oct.  15th.  It 
has  been  remarkably  cold  for  the  time  of  the  year,  it  has  been  the  most 
extraordinary  year  that  has  been  for  several  years  or  ever,  and  they  do 
not  make  more  than  half  a  crop  in  the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  States — 
I  left  Orleans  the  next  morning  for  this  place  and  went  over  to  the  Bayou 
Grosse  Tete  the  next  day.  I  found  them  agoing  on  very  well  although  they 
had  not  picked  so  much  cotton  as  Erwin  said — our  hands  had  picked  about 
140  bails  and  by  the  advice  of  Dutton  &  Mr.  Johns  Col.  Erwin  sent  over 
45  hands  and  picked  40,000  pds.  which  will  make  30  bails  more,  we  have 
in  the  field  enough  to  make  from  70  to  80  more.  Mr.  Cutter  was  planted 
early  and  it  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  State.  We  could  have  made  more 
if  we  could  get  hands  to  pick  it  out;  in  the  dry  weather  it  all  opened  at  once 
almost  and  there  has  a  great  deal  dropt  out.  Col.  Erwin  was  obliged  to 
take  his  hands  away  to  make  sugar  but  his  hands  upon  the  Brent  place 
will  be  done  picking  by  the  middle  of  the  next  wreek  and  I  am  going  to 
change  work  with  them  for  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  cut  land  and 
we  have  as  much  cleared  as  we  can  tend  and  after  we  have  done  picking 
we  can  spare  part  of  our  hands  as  well  as  not.  It  was  such  a  rainy  season 
that  our  hands  did  not  get  time  to  plant  40  acres  that  I  had  cleared  which 
was  to  be  planted  with  corn,  in  consequence  of  not  planting  that  we  shall 
have  corn  to  buy,  but  we  have  the  smartest  chance  of  corn  of  anybody  in 
the  country.  I  want  Jonas  to  get  some  of  the  earliest  corn  in  the  country, 
get  some  of  the  white  early  corn  and  some  of  the  little  Canady  corn,  get 
pie  3  or  4  barrels  if  he  can  for  it  is  expected  corn  will  be  high.  I  think 
if  we  have  some  of  the  early  white  corn  so  we  can  plant  it  the  fore  part 
of  February  we  shall  have  but  iittle  to  buy  for  I  think  we  can  raise  that 
corn  so  as  to  gather  in  May.  I  wish  he  would  not  fail  to  get  it  in  season 
— get  3  or  4  if  possible.  I  engaged  some  garden  seeds  of  Isaac  Rand  and 
came  off  and  forget  them — I  wish  he  would  get  them  and  send  them  on  with 
the  corn.  I  don’t  think  I  can  sell  this  year  for  money  is  very  scarce.  All 
the  (money)  that  was  in  this  country  was  sent  to  the  middle  states  to 
*buy)  Negroes  and  cotton  falling  and  the  crops  so  small  that  they  will  be 
obliged  to  be  sold  very  low.  Erwin  is  harassed  to  death  for  money,  he 
wanted  to  have  me  get  him  some  from  the  Williams,  Putnam  &  Co.  and 
he  send  them  cotton  next  year.  People  here  think  it  will  do  no  good  to 
advertize  it  for  sale  for  there  is  a  great  many  Estates  that  must  be  sold 
and  they  say  if  it  is  managed  prudently  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  it  pay 
”  per  cent  on  $75,000.  I  think  it  will  notwithstanding  the  frosts  and 
everything  else,  it  will  net  $6,000.  Jones  will  carry  his  corn  to  Williams, 
^utnarn  &  Co.  and  they  will  ship  it.  I  am  in  good  health  as  ever  I  was  in 
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my  life — the  Negroes  some  of  them  have  slight  fevers  in  consequence  of 
the  cold  weather  and  not  being  warmly  clothed.  I  have  come  out  after 
the  clothes  and  shall  carry  them  up  tomorrow.  We  have  49  Negroes  now. 

“Yours  &c., 

“ELIPHALET  SLACK.” 

N.  B.  I  wish  Jonas  to  send  one  Bushel  of _ Grass  and  do.  Red  Top 

and  20  lb.  white  clover  seed.  He  can  get  it  at  Bigelow  &  Barry’s.”. 

This  letter  shows  (1)  that  our  grandfather  was  an  observing 
person,  forming  his  own  opinions  and  arriving  at  his  own  con¬ 
clusions,  and  not  taking  every  one  at  his  own  word;  (2)  that  he 
was  an  up-to-date  farmer;  (3)  that  he  had  a  heart  and  cared 
for  his  Negroes.  I  had  often  heard  father  say  that  his  father 
would  have  sold  out  and  returned  to  a  more  congenial  society  in 
Massachusetts  could  he  have  been  able  to  find  some  one  to  buy 
his  slaves  and  take  care  of  them,  but  that  before  he  would  sell 
his  Negroes  to  those  who  would  not  be  considerate  of  them,  he 
would  set  them  free.  Twenty-four  years  after  father’s  death 
I  came  across  the  following  letter  from  grandfather  which  sub¬ 
stantiates  his  words.  (I  write  these  letters  out  in  extenso  as 
they  give  a  most  valuable  insight  into  conditions  at  the  time 
they  were  written,  and  real  histories  are  written  from  letters 
rather  than  from  newspaper  accounts,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  colored  or  biased.) 


“Bayou  Grosse  Tete,  Jany.  24th.  1826. 


“Dear  Abigail: 

“Your  letter  of  the  27th  Nov.  was  sent  to  me  about  ten  days  since  and 
am  very  glad  to  hear  that  Charles  was  getting  better.  You  may  judge  what 
my  feelings  were  after  having  received  Mrs.  Durant’s  letter  till  I  received 
yours,  to  be  25  miles  in  a  wilderness  where  there  are  but  2  or  3  white  persons 
that  can  speak  English.  The  water  has  been  so  low  that  communication 
betwixt  this  place  and  Plaquemine  has  been  difficult,  this  is  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  that  I  have  had  of  sending  out  to  the  River  since  I  received  your 
letter.  I  expect  there  is  letters  for  me  at  Plaquemine  now.  We  finished 
picking  cotton  yesterday  and  shall  not  make  more  than  205  Bails  owing  to 
very  early  frosts  and  the  extreme  cold  weather  ever  since,  there  has  been 
more  Negroes  sick  with  fever  and  ague  since  the  first  Decern,  than  there 
was  in  the  sickly  season,  there  has  been  20  down  at  one  time — the  weather 
has  been  so  cold  as  to  make  ice  2  inches  thick  in  one  night.  The  Country 
is  nearly  in  state  of  starvation  on  account  of  the  Rivers  in  the  Western 
Country  being  frozen  and  no  boats  coming  down,  the  last  accounts  from 
New  Orleans  Flour  was  selling  at  $18.  Beef  25  cts.  Pork  25  cts.  Corn  S2. 
per  barrel  of  ears,  the  probability  is  that  the  water  will  not  rise  till  the 
middle  of  February  we  shall  not  be  able  to  get  our  Cotton  out  till  the  high 
water.  Cotton  is  low  from  12ct.  to  16  ct.  Money  is  very  scarce,  hear  it  has 
been  loaned  at  2  per  cent  a  month.  Co.  Erwin  has  been  as  hard  run  as  any 
man  I  ever  saw,  there  is  no  prospect  of  selling  at  any  price.  Gen.  Hamton 
is  the  only  man  that  I  can  hear  of  that  would  purchase  but  before  I  will 
sell  them  to  him  I  will  set  them  free  for  he  neither  clothes  nor  feeds  them, 
he  has  allready  1760  Negroes.  I  shall  make  arrangements  to  come  home 
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as  soon  as  I  can  get  the  Cotton  shipped  for  Boston.  I  have  made  every 
inquiry  about  Richard  (Grandma’s  brother)  that  I  possibly  could  and  hear 
nothing  of  him.  Mr.  Emerson  said  he  told  him  the  last  time  he  spoke  with 
(him)  that  he  was  agoing  in  a  vessel  that  was  agoing  to  Providence  and 
the  vessel  sailed  and  he  saw  no  more  of  him. 

“Yours  &c., 

“ELIPHALET  SLACK.” 

“A.  Slack.” 

But  getting  away  was  not  easy,  as  witness  this  letter: 


“Bayou  Plaquemine,  31st  March,  1826. 


Dear  Abigail — 

It  has  been  some  time  since  I  have  heard  from  you,  I  expect  the  reason 
you  do  not  write  is  you  expect  that  I  am  on  my  way  home,  you  will  I  expect, 
be  very  much  disappointed  when  I  say  I  shall  not  be  home  until  near  the 
first  of  June.  Adams  is  going  with  his  suit  against  the  heirs  and  it  will 
have  the  first  trial  about  the  20th  April  and  I  shall  stay  till  after  that  time. 
You  must  manage  as  well  as  you  can — I  hope  you  will  get  along  without 
any  difficulty  and  I  hope  Farmsworth  will  not  leave  you,  he  must  manage 
as  though  his  business  was  his  own  and  I  shall  not  find  any  fault  it 
will  be  more  damage  to  me  by  staying  here  so  late  than  all  I  shall  get. 
Every  day  seems  adding  fuel  to  the  fire.  I  have  not  heard  a  word  about 
Adams  claim  until  he  had  all  his  property  taken — I  cannot  see  what  claim 
he  has  unless  he  brings  on  witnesses  to  swear  false,  and  that  will  not  be 
hard  to  do.  There  has  been  every  plan  laid  to  cheat  me  out  of  this  prop¬ 
erty  by  Erwin  and  others.  Erwin  appeared  very  friendly  to  me  till  within 
a  month,  he  pretended  he  was  ahelping  me  to  sell  but  I  have  found  if  there 
was  anybody  come  to  buy  that  they  would  go  to  him  to  \nquire  and  he 
would  put  them  out  of  the  (notion)  of  it.  I  have  found  out  his  plans — 
he  meant  to  keep  me  till  near  the  time  of  my  leaving  and  then  he  would 
perplex  me  so  that  I  would  sell  out  for  a  mear  trifle,  this  he  told  to  some 
of  his  friends  as  he  thought,  but  friends  he  has  none  only  through  fear; 
he  appeared  to  be  friendly  to  me  till  we  went  to  divide  the  Cotton.  He 
wanted  to  get  the  advantage  in  dividing,  he  had  been  working  around  Mr. 
Willis,  our  overseer,  till  he  thought  he  had  got  him  so  in  his  favor  that  he 
would  give  him  a  good  bail  and  me  a  poor  one  and  I  would  not  consent  to 
it,  and  the  old  man  fell  into  a  violent  rage  and  has  been  as  contrary  as  a 
hog  ever  since.  I  have  wished  a  hundred  times  that  I  had  never  seen 
this  country.  I  shall  have  some  pretty  tuff  stories  to  tell  when  I  come 
home.  I  still  remain  in  good  health  and  hope  this  will  find  you  all  well. 

Yours  &  c.. 


Abigail  Slack.” 


ELIPHALET  SLACK. 


So  far  as  his  dealings  with  Mr.  Erwin  were  concerned  there 
seemed  a  prospect  of  easement,  and  underneath  this  letter  you 
can  see  a  note  of  sympathy,  though  no  respect  for  the  man. 

“Bayou  Plaquemine,  April  13th,  1826. 

Dear  Abigail — 

You  may  think  it  strange  that  I  do  not  come  home  but  no  more  strange 
than  true — I  have  taken  my  Cotton  to  New  Orleans  this  week  and  got  it 
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to  them  as  quick  as  I  could — I  shipped  it  to  Boston — Cotton  is  very 
hear  from  8  to  13  cts.  Erwin  has  sold  his  part  of  the  plantation  an-i  I 
am  very  glad  of  it  for  he  is  the  -worst  man  to  have  any  dealings  with  zzjlz 
ever  was — I  must  get  a  settlement  with  him  before  I  come  home — I  11^ 
been  trying  to  get  a  settlement  for  some  time  but  he  is  so  harassed  z'zxz 
he  is  away  all  the  time  and  I  cannot  get  a  settlement  with  him — I  shall  be 
home  some  time  in  May  if  I  have  a  common  passage  if  I  do  not  get  &  set¬ 
tlement  with  him — if  you  -want  any  assistance  you  must  get  it  from  y:ur 
Brothers  who  will  assist  you  and  get  along  as  well  as  you  can.  I  am  In 
good  health — have  not  had  a  sick  moment  since  I  have  been  here. 

Yours  &c.f 

ELIPHALET  SLACK. 


Abigail  Slack.” 


Grandfather  did  return  to  Weston  for  the  summer  but  a 
letter  from  Grandma  Slack,  written  October  28,  1826,  was  timed 
so  as  to  reach  Plaquemine  soon  after  his  arrival ;  in  it  she  men¬ 
tions  the  “extreme  cold  weather  and  extreme  warm  and  dry 
weather  and  advises  him  as  follows: 


“I  hope  you  will  strive  to  make  yourself  comfortable  as  possible,  and 
respectable  as  you  can — I  close  my  letter  wishing  you  success  in  all  your 
doings  and  may  God  bless  and  protect  you  and  bring  you  in  safety  home 
to  your  family  and  friends.  A  Slack.” 

This  was  followed  by  another  so  full  of  characteristics  for 
which  many  of  the  family  are  noted  that  it  is  w^ell  forth  writing 
out  in  its  entirety.  N.  B- — Both  disliked  correspondence  and 
would  “rather  talk  than  write  any  time.” 


“Dear  Eliphalet: 
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“Weston,  Nov.  9,  1S26. 


“I  have  not  heard  anything  from  you  yet  but  flatter  myself  that  there 
are  at  least  two  letters  on  the  way  which  I  shall  soon  receive  and  I  expect 
to  hear  a  great  deal  of  news  in  them.  I  hope  good  news.  We  get  along 
very  well  at  home  as  yet  and  are  all  well — William  has  the  hooping  cough, 
he  has  it  very  light  and  had  it  so  long  I  think  the  boys  will  escape  it — he 
goes  to  Church  every  Sabbath,  is  really  like  a  deacon.  You  will  find  my 
letter  very  dry  for  I  have  nothing  particular  to  write  about  and  you  know 
I  had  rather  talk  than  write  at  any  time.  The  news  is:  Horace  Starr  is 
married,  Crehore  and  the  wooden-legged  Cooper  are  going  to  be — the 
reverend  parson  is  expected  home  this  month  and  I  wish  you  were  to  return 
home  as  soon,  but  I  suppose  that  cannot  be  but  I  flatter  myself  that  you 
will  return  this  winter — you  cannot  think  how  lonesome  I  am  without  you. 
The  Boy  thinks  ....  (torn  out)  ....  coming  every  day  and  talks  a  great 
deal  about  you.  You  must  write  often  and  long  letters,  for  I  feel  very 
anxious  to  hear  from  you  and  get  out  of  it  as  quick  as  you  can  for  I  think 
you  must  have  a  slavish  life  to  journey  back  and  forth  as  you  have  for 
these  years  past. 

ABIGAIL  SLACK.” 


Grandfather  returned  to  Weston  in  1827  and  on  August 
11,  1827,  he  and  Grandma  mortgaged  a  tract  of  land . 
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“Containing  by  estimation  three  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
more  or  less,  of  which  about  twenty-five  acres  more  or  less  are  situated 
in  Needham  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Massachusetts.” 

. to  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  for  $5,000,  but  whatever  became  of  this  land  is  a  mystery, 
which  has  never  been  solved  by  the  Louisiana  Slacks.  Robert 
Fuller  Slack  seems  to  have  had  a  claim  against  Eliphalet  Slack 
for  $1,787.80  in  1847,  and  the  mortgage  was  discharged  on  May 
22,  1847-  But  whatever  became  of  the  property  that  was  right¬ 
fully  ours,  will  perhaps  never  be  known. 

Grandma  returned  with  him  to  La.,  but  returned  to  Weston. 
In  a  letter  dated  January  6th,  1829,  she  complains  again  of  no 
letters,  and  urges  him  to  write — 

“If  it  be  nothing  but  cotton,  Bayou  Gros3e  Tete,  and  Plaquemine  or 
Sabbath  keeping,  buying  plantations  and  Negroes.” 

She  concludes  with  information  about  herself  and  the  Boys — 

“I  feel  the  cold  weather  very  sensibly  and  fear  I  must 
shut  myself  in  the  house  for  the  winter,  for  I  have  a  cough  a  great  deal 
of  the  time,  and  feel  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  the  cold  weather. 

I  wrote  you  in  my  last  that  William  was  going  to  dancing  school — he  com¬ 
menced  going  but  did  not  feel  interested  enough  in  it  to  continue,  he  is 
very  studious  and  attentive  to  his  day  school  and  learns  very  well.  Miss 
Kendall  has  a  good  school,  and  I  intend  to  send  him  there  as  soon  as  the 
public  school  closes  for  I  think  he  will  make  a  good  scholar  if  he  is  kept 
to  a  good  school,  but  I  consider  the  time  lost  and  the  money  spent  at  the 
village  school  for  him  last  season  merely  thrown  away  and  no  advantage 
recpt  from  it,  but  he  is  learning  fast  now  and  is  a  very  good  boy.  I  wish 
you  to  write  on  the  subject  as  soon  as  you  receive  this  letter  for  I  wish 
to  know  your  mind  on  the  subject.  Charles  is  a  little  frozen  thing  this 
winter  and  I  have  kept  him  home  a  great  deal  of  the  time.  Our  friends 
are  all  well,  we  have  just  commenced  a  new  year  and  I  wish  you  a  happy, 
happy  one.  Give  my  love  to  all  who  enquire  after  me  and  please  write 
me  often  and  all  the  news. 

“Your  affectionate  wife, 

“A.  SLACK.” 

Grandma  seems  to  realize  that  the  die  is  cast,  and  that  one 
branch  of  the  Slack-Cutter  family  was  destined  to  make  Louisi¬ 
ana  home,  and  most  probably  in  1829-30  they  move  to  Piaque- 
mine,  where  Grandfather  was  collector  of  Internal  Revenue  and 
a  contractor  and  builder  as  well  as  a  planter.  There  on  May 
1832,  was  born  to  them  a  son  whom  they  named  John  Dutton, 
for  a  great  friend  of  Grandfather,  as  well  as  its  being  his 
father’s  name.  On  October  20th  another  son  was  born,  and 
him  they  called  Henry  Richmond  (supposedly  in  commemoration 
of  that  Slack  herald  who  serving  under  Henry,  Earl  of  Rich- 
month,  announced  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  of  Windsor 
or  York  that  his  master  had  defeated  “Richard  Crookback”  at 
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the  battle  of  Bosworth,  and  was  now  Henry  VII — the  first  of  the 
Tudor  line  of  England.) 

Shortly  after  the  birth  of  Henry  Richmond  (our  father), 
the  family  moved  to  the  plantation  home  on  Bayou  Grosse  Tete, 
on  “Bay  Farm,”  the  original  place  bought  by  Leonard  Cutter 
some  years  before.  It  is  a  tradition  that  the  framings,  doors, 
mantels,  etc.,  in  the  old  house  were  brought  from  Boston  by 
schooner.  On  September  5,  1838,  was  born  a  fifth  son,  who 
in  honor  of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  a  great  friend  of  grand¬ 
pa’s,  was  named  Edward  White  Slack.  He  was  a  likely  child, 
but  did  not  live  long,  being  the  first  of  the  family  to  leave  this 
transitory  sphere,  September  30,  1839. 

Like  many  of  her  Northern  sisters,  Grandma  Slack  was  a 
wonderful  housekeeper,  the  quintessence  of  tidyness,  her  word 
was  law  in  the  household,  and  many  were  the  legends  preserved 
in  the  countryside  of  her  fame  as  a  housekeeper.  There  was 
a  letter  from  her  written  from  her  home  in  Weston  to  Grand¬ 
father  in  which  she  laid  the  law  down  to  him,  that  unless  he 
got  rid  of  a  certain  old  man  Brent,  who  seemed  to  be  a  “handy 
Andy”  about  the  place,  that  she  would  not  return,  for  she  would 
“not  have  that  filthy  old  man  sitting  around  and  spitting  on  my 
clean  floors.”  She  returned,  so  it  is  needless  to  say  “Brent 
went.”  In  the  old  attic  on  “Bay  Farm,”  “Big  House,”  she^had 
a  loom  built  and  there  she  supervised  the  making  of  much  of 
the  cotton  cloth  that  was  used  on  the  plantation;  tradition  has 
it  that  when  she  would  sew  she  had  a  cotton  sheet  spread  on 
the  floor,  a  mosquito  bar  let  down  from  the  ceiling,  and  she 
and  the  sewing-woman  would  get  under  it  to  do  their  work,  and 
when  they  had  finished  the  mosquito  bar  would  be  raised,  tied 
in  place,  the  sheet  gathered  up  by  the  four  corners  and  all 
thread  and  scraps  shaken  out  and  what  could  not  be  used  was 
burned.  A  cedar  butter  paddle  that  she  had  used  was  for  many 
years  in  use  by  her  grand-daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Row*, 
at  Rosedale,  La.  Grandma  Slack  v*as  a  very  devout  Christian, 
as  will  be  shovrn  by  some  excerpts  from  her  letters,  which  see: 

“We  have  a  Sabbath  school  recently  established  here,  and  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  attended.  We  hope  it  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  some  children 
to  light,  at  present  they  and  their  parents  seem  to  be  enveloped  in  thick 
darkness,  their  opportunities  of  education  have  been  extremely  limited, 
they  have  seldom,  if  ever  heard  the  Gospel  preached,  few  of  them  can 
even  read.” 

Our  Mother  used  to  say  that  one  day  w*hen  Father  was  not 
quite  five  years  old  he  w*as  brought  by  his  Mother  to  the  “Mound 
House,”  on  a  visit  to  Grandma  Woolfolk,  and  she  a  tiny  infant 
of  a  few  days  was  brought  in,  and  he  remarked  when  showm  his 
future  wife,  “Pretty  baby.” 
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On  September  22,  1840,  Grandma  Slack  fell  on  sleep  and 
was  buried  beside  her  little  baby  who  had  preceeded  her  but  a 
few  months,  in  the  garden  back  of  the  “Bay  Farm  House,”  and 
there  her  remains  were  left  until  all  the  bodies  were  removed 
from  there,  and  all  but  Uncle  Charley’s  family  (who  were  moved 
to  the  Firemen’s  Cemetery  in  New  Orleans),  were  re-buried  in 
Magnolia  Cemetery,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

'  In  his  distress  Grandfather  appealed  to  his  youngest  sister, 
Caroline  Matilda  Slack,  and  she  came  from  Weston  to  mother 
his  little  family  of  boys — excerpts  from  her  letters  are  found 
in  the  life  of  her  favorite  nephew,  William  Augustus  Slack — 
she  was  indeed  like  a  mother  to  them,  and  because  of  this  devo¬ 
tion,  our  Father  would  never  let  us  speak  of  any  unmarried 
woman  as  an  “old  maid,”  but  as  a  “maiden  lady.”  She  was  next 
to  enter  into  the  “great  unknown,”  and  her  passing  is  thus  told 
by  a  lifelong  friend  of  the  family — 

“Bayou  Grosse  Tete,  Sept.  22nd,  1842. 

“I  hops,  dear  Miss  Slack,  that  before  you  opened  this  letter  you  went 
to  your  Saviour  and  obtained  strength  to  bear  the  said  tidings,  which  the 
insignia  of  mourning  indicates  as  its  content.  At  the  request  of  your 
Nephew  Charles  I  attempt  to  perform  the  painful  duty  of  announcing  to 
you  the  death  of  your  dear  sister,  Caroline.  She  departed  this  life  at  10 
minutes  past  two  o’clock  yesterday  afternoon.  I  will  not  speak  of  the 
early  part  of  her  illness  as  I  was  not  by  her  bed  until  the  day  before  her 
death,  but  leave  that  to  Charles.  He  desired  me  to  write  as  I  received 
her  last  words;  and  I  should  rather  feel  it  a  blessing  to  record  her  faith 
and  trust  in  her  Redeemer  and  in  giving  testimony  to  her  patience  and 
resignation.  We  heard  of  her  illness  on  Saturday  evening  and  my  Mother 
visited  her  Sunday  and  left  her  better.  Tuesday  morning  I  visited  her 
and  remained  all  day  and  the  night  to  relieve  her  good  friend,  Mrs.  Ketchum, 
who  had  not  left  her  from  the  commencement  of  her  illness.  During  the 
day  Tuesday  she  was  restless  and  could  not  sleep,  but  she  did  not  com¬ 
plain  of  pain.  She  said  to  me,  “William  and  Charles  think  that  I  am 
alarmed,  but  I  am  not.  I  don’t  say  I  am  prepared  to  die,  but  I  can  trust 
all  to  my  Saviour.”  At  another  time  she  said  to  me  (speaking  of  her 
brother’s  illness),  “I  never  prayed  more  fervently  than  I  did  for  my 
brother’s  recovery  and  if  I  live,  intend  to  tell  him  that  perhaps  it  may  be 
the  last  time  he  may  be  spared.  He  has  mercifully  been  brought  through 
so  many  dangerous  attacks.”  I  said,  “I  doubt  not  your  kind  nursing  and 
the  many  comforts  you  surrounded  him  with  were  the  means  of  his  re¬ 
covery.”  She  said  hastily,  “Give  God  the  glory;  to  Him  be  all  the  glory.” 
I  said,  “Miss  Slack,  I  do  not  mean  to  deprive  Him  of  the  glory,  but  He 
made  you  the  instrument  in  raising  him  up.”  She  replied,  “I  know  what 
you  meant,  but  give  God  the  glory.”  She  wras  prohibited  from  speaking 
much,  as  her  nervous  system  was  much  disordered.  At  night  the  doctor 
gave  her  morphine  and  she  slept  wTell  and  perspired  freely  all  night,  but 
she  breathed  slowly  and  heavily  and  her  pulse  wras  very  low.  Whenever 
she  awoke  to  take  some  drink,  she  said,  “I  feel  so  calm  and  comfortable. 
I  never  had  so  sweet  a  sleep  in  all  my  life.”  Little  before  day  she  took 
some  arrowroot  with  manifest  pleasure  and  spoke  of  the  kind  attention 
of  Mrs.  Ketchum  in  preparing  it  so  nicely  for  her;  asked  if  she — Mrs.  K. — 
was  taking  rest  and  if  I  slept  as  she  was  so  comfortable.  Indeed,  she  was 
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so  afraid  of  giving  trouble  and  fatigue,  that  I  believe  she  concealed  her 
sufferings  as  much  as  she  could.  About  7  o’clock  she  asked  me  to  make 
a  prayer.  We  knelt  by  her  bed  and  read  the  Prayer  of  Thanksgiving  for 
the  beginning  of  her  recovery  and  in  behalf  of  all  present  and  the  Visit¬ 
ation  of  the  Sick.  (We  thought  her  so  much  better  after  her  refreshing 

sleep.)  She  soon  fell  asleep  again  after  remarking,  “What  a  good  prayer.” 
After  breakfast  I  took  leave  of  her,  when  she  expressed  her  gratitude  for 
the  attention  and  I  left  her  faithful  friend,  Mrs.  Ketchum  with  her.  In 
a  few  hours  I  heard  of  her  increased  danger.  My  Mother  and  I  hastened 
down.  Oh!  what  a  change.  Death  was  making  rapid  progress.  Every¬ 
thing  was  done  by  the  doctor  to  arrest  his  progress,  but  all  in  vain.  Her 
Maker  had  called  and  her  ready  spirit  obeyed.  Think  not.  dear  Miss  Slack, 
that  she  was  alone  in  that  dark  hour;  her  God  whom  she  had  faithfully 
served  was  there;  a  beloved  brother  and  dear  nephews  were  there;  a 
physician,  whose  respect  and  esteem  she  had  won  was  there;  and  female 
friends  whom  she  had  endeared  to  her  by  her  lovely  Christian  graces, 
affability  and  gentleness,  sorrowing  as  sisters,  were  there;  and  servants, 
to  whom  she  had  shown  so  much  kindness,  and  to  whom  she  had  imparted  so 
much  religious  instruction,  manifested  their  sorrow  by  silent  grief.  After 
all  hope  was  lost  the  doctor  roused  her  from  the  stupor  in  which  she  lay 
and  said,  “Miss  Slack,  are  you  sensible  of  your  danger?”  She  stared  and 
said,  “No.”  He  said,  “You  are  in  great  danger.  Call  upon  God  and  prepare 
to  meet  Him  I  leant  over  her,  put  my  hands  gently  on  her  cheeks  and  said, 
“You  know  in  whom  you  have  trusted.”  She  said,  “I  do.”  Said  I,  “Don’t 
you  find  your  Saviour  precious  now?”  She  replied,  “Precious  Saviour,  Prec¬ 
ious  Saviour!”  I  said,  “He  loved  you  with  an  everlasting  love  and  will 
take  you  unto  Himself.”  She  said,  “I  believe  so.”  then  repeated  in  a 
whisper,  “Precious  Saviour,  Precious  Saviour!”  and  a  few  words  which 
I  did  not  hear  as  she  sank  again  into  a  stupor  then  sighed  away  her  life 
into  the  arms  of  her  “Precious  Saviour.”  Her  freed  spirit  was  loosed  in  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  after  uttering  these  words  without  a  struggle.  I  know  not 
how  to  offer  any  other  comfort,  bereaved  friend,  than  to  point  you  to  that 
Saviour,  who  is  our  only  stay  in  the  hour  of  trouble  and  distress,  and  know¬ 
ing  that  your  kind  pastor  and  friends  will  offer  every  consolation.  I  will 
attempt  none;  but  the  reflection  that  she  died  in  the  faithful  discharge 
of  duty;  she  was  an  example  of  benevolence  and  piety,  and  found  her  way 
into  cabins  of  our  poor  and  gave  her  aid  to  our  Sabbath  school — strength¬ 
ened  the  few  poor  weak  Christians  here  and  made  her  brother’s  family 
happy  during  her  sojourn  and  won  the  love  and  respect  of  everyone  who 
were  blessed  of  her  acquaintance.  The  compass  of  a  letter  will  not  admit 
of  all  mention  that  memory  dictates  about  one  to  whom  I  had  become  so 
tenderly  attached  that  I  feel  as  though  I  had  lost  a  friend  of  years  instead 
of  months  standing.  Her  burial  was  attended  by  a  very  large  throng  of 
mourning  friends;  some  of  her  weeping  Sabbath  school  scholars.  One 
young  lady  rode  13  miles  on  horseback  to  show  her  attachment  and  one 
old  lady  of  60  years  rode  8  miles  on  horseback.  I  mention  these  as  proofs 
of  the  universal  esteem  in  which  she  was  held.  The  burial  service  was 
read  over  her  grave  by  my  husband  at  the  request  of  her  brother  and 
nephew  and  she  was  placed  by  her  sister-in-law  whose  place  she  had  so 
well  filled  for  a  few  fleeting  months.  Poor  Charles,  devotedly  attached  to 
her,  feels  as  if  he  had  lost  a  second  mother;  but  I  hope  he  will  find  them 
both  where  partings  are  no  more.  I  have  imperfectly  related  some  of  the 
circumstances  of  your  sister’s  last  hours  and  commending  you  to  the  love  of 
God  and  the  consolation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures — I  assure  you  of  my  deep 
sympathy  and  friendship. 

“ANNA  M.  DICKINSON.” 
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I  have  often  heard  Father  speak  of  the  size  and  strength 
of  our  Grandfather — that  he  was  6  feet  3  inches  tall,  muscular 
and  withal  a  man  of  great  physical  power  as  well  as  mental 
ability.  Having  let  it  be  known  that  his  slaves  w*ere  for  sale 
but  not  to  any  and  everyone,  a  certain  man  of  low  character 
washing  to  buy  them  and  being  refused — (if  my  memory  is  not 
deceiving  me,  a  brother  of  Gen.  Sam  Houston  of  Texas  fame)  — 
attacked  him  with  a  sword  cane  (in  those  days  most  gentlemen 
carried  them — I  have  this  very  one  of  Grandfather’s)  Grand¬ 
father  whirled  around,  for  he  wras  coming  from  behind  him, 
and  wrould  have  run  him  through,  had  not  the  bystanders  pre¬ 
vented;  at  another  time  being  attacked  by  this  same  individual, 
he  caught  him  by  the  nape  of  his  neck  and  the  seat  of  his  trous¬ 
ers  and  held  him  dangling  over  the  Mississippi  River,  and  would 
have  dropped  him  in  its  tawny  flood  but  for  the  intervention  of 
his  friends.  Again  Father  told  me  of  a“Rodeo”  stunt  Grand¬ 
father  pulled  off  in  front  of  “Bay  Farm’’ — they  wrere  driving 
a  lot  of  wild  cattle  dowm  the  public  road,  when  a  big  long-horned 
wTild  steer  made  for  him,  there  wras  no  wray  to  escape,  so  he 
stood  his  ground,  and  as  the  steer  charged  him,  eyes  rolling, 
head  down,  he  stepped  to  one  side,  grasped  his  horns  firmly, 
threw  his  knee  out,  and  caught  the  steer  and  threw  him  over 
on  his  back  until  some  men  came  to  his  aid,  as  w^ell  as  the 
champion  cowboy  of  the  West  was  wTont  to  do  it  in  “Buffalo 
Bill’s  Wild  West  Show”  or  a  Cheyenne  “Rodeo.” 

Grandfather  w^as  always  interested  in  civics  and  politics 
and  was  a  Whig  in  political  alliance,  and  did  w'hat  he  could  for 
his  political  friends,  even  going  so  far,  if  I  mistake  not,  as  to 
endorse  for  one  of  them,  and  this  endorsement  finally  costing 
his  children  their  plantation.  And  leaving  to  those  wTho  would 
heed  a  potent  reason  for  avoiding  like  complications. 

Weakened  by  illness,  harassed  by  creditors,  unable  longer  to 
get  the  rest  and  change  to  a  cooler  climate  in  the  summer,  heart¬ 
broken  over  the  loss  of  his  youngest  and  oldest  sons,  his  wife 
and  sister,  he  fell  sick  and  gave  up  the  unequal  contest  on 
August  9th,  1843,  exactly  three  w’eeks  to  the  day  after  Uncle 
William’s  death,  and  less  than  four  years  since  Uncle  Edward’s 
death. 

Again  the  old  family  friend  tells  of  his  passing: 

‘‘Live  Oak  Farm,  Aug.  10th,  1843. 

“My  Dear  Miss  Slack: 

“It  again  becomes  my  painful  duty  to  announce  to  you  the  sad  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  death  of  another  dear  relative;  may  the  Lord  Jesus  sustain 
and  comfort  you  under  this  additional  affliction!  Your  brother,  Eliphalet. 
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has  this  day  been  consigned  to  the  tomb;  laid  beside  the  four  others  who 
have  so  lately  been  consigned  to  the  narrow  house  appointed  for  all  living. 
The  "words  of  your  letter  upon  the  death  of  your  sister  are  now  before  my 
mind:  “To  us  this  dispensation  appears  dark  and  mysterious,  but  it  be¬ 
comes  us  to  submit  and  say,  “It  is  the  Lord,  let  Him  do  as  seemeth  Him 
good.  He  is  too  wise  to  err  and  too  good  to  be  unkind.”  I  pray  that  you 
may  be  enabled  now  to  feel  the  same  submission  and  trust  entirely  in  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  our  Father  and  God. 

A  short  time  before  William’s  melancholy  death  and  the  day  Charles 
began  to  walk  out  after  some  days  illness,  your  brother  was  taken  sick 
(Saturday,  29th  July,  I  think).  Sunday  night  his  symptoms  became  alarm¬ 
ing.  Dr.  Brent  was  absent;  the  young  physician  who  lives  with  the 
family,  was  there.  Monday  morning  Charles  wrote  up  for  Mr.  Dickinson, 
who  immediately  went  down  and  took  with  him  a  physician  who  was  on  a 
visit  to  us.  But  all  their  efforts  seemed  abortive.  The  fever  had  taken 
a  congestive  form  and  they  thought  he  could  not  survive  long.  Charles 
wished  him  to  be  appraised  of  his  danger  and  expressed  a  wish  that  I 
might  come  down  and  inform  him.  Mr.  D.  wrote  me  to  hasten  down.  You 
may  judge  of  my  situation.  For  I  cannot  convey  to  you  any  idea  of  the 
solemnity  or  agitation  I  felt;  a  poor  weak  woman  called  upon  to  administer 
consolation  to  the  dying  and  to  shew  him  his  situation.  Oh  our  desolate 
land,  where  there  is  not  one  man  who  avows  himself  a  servant  of  God! 
With  trembling  haste  and  in  the  strength  of  God  alone,  I  went  forward 
and  in  the  most  affectionate  manner  informed  him  of  his  danger,  that 
all  human  aid  was  powerless  and  endeavored  to  draw  his  thoughts  to 
preparation  for  the  future.  He  said  he  knew  they  had  done  all  they  could 
for  him;  he  believed  he  had  congestive  fever.  I  asked  him  if  he  re¬ 
membered  William’s  dying  words,  “Father,  take  care  of  your  soul;  it  will 
not  be  long  before  you  will  be  carried  away.”  He  said  he  remembered 
it  -well  and  ever  since  his  death  had  been  thinking  of  his  soul;  often  for 
four  or  five  hours  together,  he  lay  and  thought  of  nothing  else.”  I  asked 
him  if  he  repented  of  his  sins^  he  said,  “I  do  indeed  repent”  and  what  he 
trusted  in  for  salvation;  he  said,  “In  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  He  spoke 
only  in  a  whisper  and  but  a  few  sentences  at  a  time.  After  awhile  I  asked 
him  of  what  he  -was  thinking.  He  said,  “Of  my  soul.”  Said  I,  “Do  you 
pray?”  He  said,  “I  do.”  I  asked,  “For  what  do  you  pray?”  “That  God 
would  save  my  soul  for  Jesus  Christ’s  sake.”  He  did  not  seem  to  be  at 
all  agitated  at  the  approach  of  death,  tho’  perfectly  clear  in  his  mind. 
I  said,  “If  it  should  be  the  will  of  God  to  raise  you  up,  do  you  think  you 
would  give  yourself  to  His  service  the  remainder  of  your  days?”  He  said, 
“I  w*ould  indeed.  Had  I  a  new  life  I  "would  serve  my  God.”  Another  time, 
I  told  him  if  he  had  aught  against  any  one  he  could  now  send  some  "word 
of  forgiveness,  he  answered  with  a  great  deal  of  earnestness  of  manner, 
“I  freely  forgive  all.”  Charles  and  I  kneeled  beside  his  bed  and  read  a 
few  lines  of  a  prayer,  which  he  repeated  until  he  lost  consciousness  in 
sleep.  He  continued  very  low  in  a  state  of  collapse  forty-one  hours.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  restore  circulation  of  blood.  Dr.  Brent  arrived  about 
dark  and  remained  all  night,  but  pronounced  the  case  hopeless.  I  saw  him 
again  Wednesday.  Heat  had  been  partially  restored  and  some  hope  was 
entertained  that  reaction  had  taken  place.  He  said  the  Lord  had  been 
merciful  to  him;  he  had  great  cause  for  gratitude  and  love.  I  asked  him  if 
he  continued  to  pray;  he  said  he  did  and  placed  his  trust  for  salvation 
in  Christ.  On  Friday  he  was  so  much  better  to  all  appearances  that  every¬ 
one  wras  excited  with  hopes  of  his  recovery;  but  alas!  too  soon  they  found 
them  deceptive  and  flattering.  Sunday  night  a  sudden  and  alarming 
change  blasted  all  hopes  of  his  recovery.  Symptoms  of  mortification  be¬ 
gan  to  appear.  He  lingered  on  in  suffering  until  Wednesday  about  7 
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o’clock  when  the  spirit  which  had  for  many  hours  been  losing  its  hold 
on  its  earthly  tabernacle  “softly  seped  aw*ay  to  take  possession  of  its 
heavenly  mansion.  On  Friday  I  read  two  verses  to  him  and  remarked, 
“These  are  precious  promises  to  those  who  trust  in  Jesus,”  he  said,  “Yes, 
if  it  were  not  so  I  would  have  told  you:  in  my  Father’s  house  are  many 
mansions:  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.”  I  asked,  “Do  you  think  Jesus 
has  gone  to  prepare  a  place  for  you?”  He  said,  “I  do.”  And  then  seemed 
to  be  trying  to  repeat  the  Creed.  He  spoke  so  low,  I  could  only  distin¬ 
guish,  “arose  from  the  dead;  the  third  day  He  ascended.”  I  asked,  “Where 
do  you  think  He  is  now?”  He  answered,  “In  heaven  interceeding  for  us 
sinners.”  It  grieves  me,  dear  Miss  Slack,  to  be  the  conveyor  of  such  sad 
tidings,  but  mercies  are  mingled  with  all  afflictions.  It  seems  hard  to  you 
that  those  so  dear  to  you  should  find  their  resting  places  in  a  far  distant 
land  and  you  be  denied  the  melancholy  privilege  of  weeping  over  their 
tomb.  But  the  glorious  hope  of  being  reunited,  where  partings  will  be  no 
more,  where  sickness  and  death  cannot  enter,  and  God  Himself  will  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  our  eyes;  the  cup  which  your  Heavenly  Father  gives, 
drink  in  filial  acquiescence  and  as  He  proves  Himself  a  hearer  and 
answerer  of  prayer,  continue  without  ceasing  your  prayers  for  those  that 
remain.  Poor  Charles,  his  young  heart  early  knows  sorrow.  Our  Heaven¬ 
ly  Father  for  some  wise  purpose  has  placed  him  in  the  furnace  of  afflic¬ 
tion:  may  he  come  out  as  gold  tried  and  purified  in  the  fire.  I  believe  that 
William’s  death  was  blessed  as  the  means  of  bringing  him  to  the  Cross  of 
Christ.  See  the  goodness  of  God,  to  make  him  know  a  Heavenly  Father’s 
love,  before  he  deprived  him  of  his  earthly  father.  Do  pray  for  him  and 
persuade  him  to  spend  his  summers  with  you.  He  thinks  he  could  not 
live  there  in  winter.  Oh,  how  much  he  needs  a  female  relative  now!  on 
whose  bosom  to  pour  out  his  sorrow.  I  wish  I  had  the  title  of  relative 
that  I  might  with  less  reserve  comfort  and  advise  him.  I  most  deeply 
feel  for  him  and  pray  for  him  as  for  a  younger  brother.  His  kind  friend 
and  untiring  nurse,  Mrs.  Ketchum,  was  with  Charles  and  his  father  until 
taken  sick  herself.  Her  good  deeds  seem  to  say,  “silver  and  gold  have 
I  none,  but  such  as  I  have  give  I  unto  thee,”  and  truly  silver  and  gold 
could  not  have  purchased  such  friendly  attentions.  I  hope  Charles  will 
prevail  on  her  to  stay  several  months  with  him.  She  would  be  great  com¬ 
pany  and  comfort  to  him  and  service  to  those  dear  little  boys  over  whom 
my  heart  yearns  as  a  Mother  over  her  own  children.  May  God  indeed 
be  a  Father  to  the  fatherless.  Dear  Miss  Slack,  I  think  you  are  not  called 
upon  to  mourn  as  those  without  hope.  The  many,  many  prayers  which 
have  been  offered  up  have,  wTe  hope,  been  accepted  at  the  throne  of  Grace 
and  he  is  now  reaping  the  benefit  of  them.  There  let  us  leave  him,  turn 
our  thoughts  to  the  living.  Let  us  go  forth  weeping,  bearing  them  in 
our  prayers  and  we  will  doubtless  come  again  rejoicing  and  bearing  precious 
fruit.  Should  we  not  be  so  happy  as  to  meet  on  earth,  may  we  know 
each  other  in  heaven. 

“Your  sympathizing  friend, 

“A.  M.  DICKINSON.” 

“I  will  lay  me  down  in  peace,  and  take  my  rest,  for  it  is  Thou,  Lord, 
only,  that  makest  me  to  dwell  in  safety.” 
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WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS  SLACK 


Born  Weston,  Mass-,  October  28,  1820.  Died  “Bay  Farm,,, 

July  19,  1843. 

William  Augustus,  first  born  of  Eliphalet  and  Abigail 
(Cutter)  Slack,  was  born  in  Weston,  Mass.,  on  October  28th, 
1820,  and  was  educated  in  the  schools  there  and  in  Needham, 
after  his  mother  had  joined  his  father  in  Louisiana.  In  a  letter 
to  his  parents  written  from  Needham  on  Janaury  25th,  1832, 
he  says: 

“The  railroad  will  come  within  three  rods  of  the  front  part  of  our 
house.  I  am  very  well,  except  a  cold.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kimball  (the  school¬ 
master  and  his  wife)  have  had  it  very  severely.  I  go  on  pretty  well  in 
my  studies.  I  suppose  I  do  not  study  quite  as  hard  as  I  could,  but  I  hope 
the  older  I  grow  the  better  I  shall  improve  my  time  *  *  *  * 

“Your  affectionate  son, 

“WILLIAM  A.  SLACK.” 
at  this  time  his  brother  Charles  was  with  him  in  Needham. 

They  seem  to  have  joined  their  parents  in  Louisiana,  first 
living  in  Plaquemine,  where  his  father  was  a  man  of  business, 
being  a  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  U.  S.  (as  Mr.  Ben¬ 
jamin  R.  Rogers,  a  nonogenarian,  told  me  in  Opelousas  in  1896), 
and  a  builder  and  contractor,  for  he  built  the  old  Parish  jail  (con¬ 
tract  for  which  is  in  my  possession — it  was  built  in  1835),  as 
well  as  a  planter  on  the  Grosse  Tete  Bayou  at  “Bay  Farm.” 

They  moved  to  the  plantation  about  1832,  and  he  assisted 
his  father  in  managing  it ;  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  a 
very  robust  constitution,  his  letters  telling  of  fevers  and  agues, 
but  they  were  unable  to  keep  down  his  buoyant  and  happy  dis¬ 
position,  and  even  racked  with  pain  the  sparkle  of  life  and  youth 
shone  through  it  all. 

He  was  fair,  blond  and  with  blue-grey  eyes,  the  idol  of  his 
parents  and  of  our  Father,  who  always  spoke  with  the  tenderest 
affection  of  “Brother  William,”  and  though  once  when  he 
spanked  Father  good  and  hard  for  disobedience — he  blew  the 
candle  out  one  night  when  Uncle  William  was  dressing  down  a 
piece  of  whalebone  for  a  riding  switch,  and  he  had  told  Father 
not  to  do  it  again,  and  he  did,  and  when  Uncle  William  had  lit 
the  candle  he  proceeded  to  use  the  switch  on  Father — though  he 
claimed  to  remember  the  tingling  sensation  of  that  whalebone 
switch,  he  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his  punishment,  and 
loved  him  the  more  for  it. 
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In  a  letter  written  to  his  brother,  Charles  A.  Slack,  who 
was  clerking  in  Plaquemine,  he  writes  on  July  12,  1839: 

“We  have  at  last  got  fire  in  our  kiln.  We  are  going  to  burn  it  well 
as  we  know  how.  I  do  not  know  when  we  will  make  bricks  *  *  *  Father  is 
going  to  boss  the  job.  He  says  I  cannot  set  bricks  at  all  now  that  this 
kiln  is  done.  I  hope  that  Father  may  set  them  himself  for  mellons  are 
just  coming  in.  I  do  not  like  to  be  absent  in  mellon  time. 

“Your  affectionate  brother, 

“W.  A.  S .” 

In  another  of  June  13,  1840,  he  tells  his  brother  Charles  that 
there  have  been  some  girls  on  the  Bayou  *  *  * 

“So  of  course  you  know  we  had  some  dancing,  we  danced  all  night 
for  two  nights  in  one  week,  that  is  pretty  good  for  warm  wreather.” 

On  the  10th  July,  1841,  he  writes  most  interestingly  about 
an  entertainment  given  on  the  5th.  He  says: 

“We  were  in  all  about  75  present  a  large  number  were  expected  from 
Plaquemine,  but  few  came,  for  what  reason  I  cannot  tell.  For  a  commence¬ 
ment  we  had  the  Declaration  read,  then  Squire  Labauve  delivered  a  short 
address,  not  over  ten  minutes  in  length,  this  being  over,  we  all  adjourned 
to  the  dining  room  where  a  very  fine  dinner  was  prepared  of  which  they 
all  took  a  bountiful  supply.  Champagne  passed  around  very  freely  and 
some  of  the  company  got  very  badly  corned.  Dinner  over  we  adjourned 
out  into  the  yard  where  a  small  fight  was  soon  got  up  for  the  amusement 
of  a  few  of  the  company;  it  seldom  happens  in  a  company  of  people  when 
a  small  fight  occurs,  but  that  one  causes  more,  especially  if  several  are 
under  full  sail;  from  a  few  wrords  that  Pendy  said,  Erwin  clinches  him, 
but  had  it  not  been  for  a  few  bystanders  he  would  soon  have  been  glad 
to  haul  dowTn  his  sails  and  scud  under  bare  poles,  they  were  soon  parted, 
when  Big  John  Wilson  took  it  up  and  raised  a  big  row,  about  6  o’clock 
dancing  began;  things  went  on  well  until  9  o’clock  when  the  scenery 
changed  from  dancing  to  a  grand  row  which  lasted  about  half  an  hour; 
the  bullies  thought  it  time  to  leave;  fighting  over  dancing  began  and  was 
kept  up  until  10  o’clock  in  the  morning.  I  have  given  you  a  pretty  cor¬ 
rect  account  of  proceedings  of  the  day.  I  will  send  you  a  paper  with  a 
short  account  of  the  festivities,  growling  excepted.  If  I  had  been  writing 
to  anyone  else  but  you  I  should  have  left  the  quarrelling  part  out.” 

On  September  20,  1840,  a  great  sorrow  came  into  his  life 
in  the  sudden  death  of  his  beloved  mother,  Abigail,  who  was  laid 
to  rest  along  beside  his  youngest  brother,  Edward  White  Slack. 
At  the  time  of  her  death  William  was  not  quite  20 ;  Charles,  16 ; 
John,  8;  and  Father  not  yet  5  years  of  age,  so  their  Aunt  Caro¬ 
line  Matilda  Slack  came  from  Weston,  Mass-,  to  make  a  home 
for  these  motherless  children,  and  such  a  wonderful  help  she 
was  to  them,  entering  into  all  their  sports  and  pleasures,  but 
soon  she,  too,  was  called  away — on  September  21,  1842.  The 
children  were  all  devoted  to  her,  and  on  April  of  that  year  William 
had  written  to  their  devoted  Aunt  Eliza: 

“You  cannot  think  how  young  Aunt  Caroline  is  growing,  this  climate 
agrees  finely  with  her.  I’m  sorry  to  say  her  old  Beau  is  dead — but  never 
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mind,  she  will  soon  have  another.  You  must  not  think  strange  nor  be 
frightened  at  any  news  you  hear  from  this  quarter,  for  strange  things 
happen  nowadays.  I  will  let  Aunt  C —  finish  this  epistle.  She  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  contradict  this,  but  never  mind — you  believe  me.” 

To  this  Aunt  Caroline  added: 

“Dear  Sister — The  above  epistle  is  too  absurd  to  contradict —  we  will 
let  it  pass  for  what  it  is.” 

and  then  she  goes  on  to  tell  how  happy  she  is  in  her  new  sur¬ 
roundings  : 

“We  have  a  nice  pleasant  home,  and  pleasant  people  in  it — the  four 
brothers  agree  as  four  brothers  should,  there  is  no  discord  here — we  are 
all  quite  a  civilized  set  of  beings  and  make  ourselves  as  happy  as  we  can 
these  hard  times.” 

But  that  circle  was  soon  to  be  broken,  as  we  have  said,  first 
by  Aunt  Caroline's  death — then  on  Wednesday,  July  19th,  1843, 
the  soul  of  William  Augustus  Slack  took  its  flight  and  the  heart¬ 
broken  father  followed  in  three  weeks,  and  all  were  buried  in 
the  family  plot  back  of  the  “Big  House”  on  “Bay  Farm.” 

A  letter  written  to  his  Aunt  Eliza  on  July  27th,  1843,  by  his 
brother,  Charles  Albert,  best  describes  the  closing  scene: 

“Dear  Aunt: 

“Again  has  Divine  Providence  seen  fit  to  visit  upon  our  family  the 
severest  affliction  (and  to  open  anew  a  wound  not  yet  closed)  by  taking 
from  it  our  dear  Brother  William  after  a  short  but  severe  illness  of  little 
more  than  three  days.  He  departed  this  life  on  Wednesday  the  19th  inst., 
at  30  minutes  past  10  o’clock  P.  M.  His  disease  was  pronounced  by  the 
two  physicians  who  attended  him  as  congestive  fever;  the  attack  was  so 
severe  that  the  most  alarming  apprehensions  for  his  safety  were  enter¬ 
tained  from  the  very  commencement.  All  earthly  means  were  taken  to 
raise  him,  but  in  vain.  “God’s  will  be  done!”  He  has  taken  him  from 
us  to  accomplish  some  great  end  and  we  should  be  resigned  to  our  loss, 
great  as  it  is. 

“Our  dear  friends,  Mrs.  Dickinson  and  Mrs.  Ketchum,  were  present, 
and  a  few  hours  before  his  death  Mrs.  D.  asked  him  if  he  was  aware  of 
his  situation.  He  appeared  not  to  have  been  fully,  but  considered  him¬ 
self  dangerously  ill.  Upon  being  informed  that  he  had  but  a  few  hours  to 
live,  he  appeared  not  the  least  alarmed,  but  asked  Mrs.  D.  to  read  a 
prayer,  which  he  repeated.  Then  calling  me  to  him  he  made  some  last 
requests,  said  it  was  hard  to  part  with  his  friends,  who  by  this  time 
crowded  the  room,  but  remained  perfectly  calm  all  the  while,  saying  he 
was  well  aware  the  disease  had  taken  a  fatal  hold  on  him  and  that  his 
earthly  career  was  but  for  a  few  minutes.  He  retained  his  senses  fully 
until  a  few  moments  before  bieathing  his  last;  frequently  joining  in 
prayer,  in  bidding  farewell  to  his  friends  around  him,  and  in  making  of 
me  some  last  requests;  then  said  he  felt  his  sins  would  be  forgiven  him 
and  breathed  his  last.  Truly  may  we  say,  affliction  comes  not  alone; 
but  this  seems  to  be  the  severest  blow  of  all;  coming  as  it  does  upon  a 
wound  which  was  still  bleeding.  But,  alas!  such  is  the  fate  of  those  who 
rest  their  hopes  on  earthly  things  and  should  be  a  warning  to  all  to  prepare 
to  follow. 
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“I  can  write  no  more  now;  should  have  written  sooner,  but  have  been 
quite  unwell  and  not  able  to  do  so  before.  My  illness  was  caused  by 
fatigue  and  excitement  during  the  sickness  of  my  dear  Brother. 

“All  the  rest  of  the  family  are  very  well  at  present  and  the  Bayou 
generally  has  no  severe  sickness  in  it. 

“Your  afflicted  nephew, 

“CHAS.  A.  SLACK.” 

*  *  *  * 

“Out  of  the  deep  have  I  cried  unto  Thee,  O,  Lord,  Lord,  hear  my 
voice.” 

K  £  hR 

CHARLES  ALBERT  SLACK 

Born  Weston,  Mass.,  March  11,  1824.  Died  “Bay  Farm,” 

November  27,  1857. 

Charles  Albert  Slack,  second  son  of  Eliphalet  and  Abigail 
(Cutter)  Slack,  was  born  in  Weston,  Mass.,  on  March  11th,  1824, 
and  with  his  older  brother,  William  Augustus  Slack,  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  schools  there  and  in  Needham.  From  the  very 
first  he  showed  an  indomitable  will,  and  a  marked  degree  of 
personality  or  determination,  self-reliance  to  a  remarkable  ex¬ 
tent.  When  his  brother  was  called  back  to  Louisiana  he  was 
left  to  go  to  school  in  the  North. 

A  letter  written  for  him  by  his  Aunt  Caroline  M.  Slack  was 
as  follows: 

“Jan.  25,  1832.  Dear  Parents — 

“I  have  not  seen  you  yet.  Have  you  got  snagged,  or  what  is  the  matter. 
I  wish  you  would  write  whether  you  are  coming  or  not  next  summer,  if  you 
do  not  I  shall  not  forget  the  money  that  you  owe  me.  It  is  two  dollars 
and  sixty-six  cents.  I  go  on  pretty  well  in  my  studies.  I  am  studying 
Coleburn’s  arithmetic,  Geography,  and  the  history  of  Massachusetts.  I 
should  fly  round  well,  to  see  you  come  home.  I  should  be  pleased. 

“Your  affectionate  son, 

“CHARLES  SLACK.” 

To  this  Aunt  Caroline  added:  “P.  S. — The  above  is  Charles’ 
own  composition — the  name  is  written  by  himself.” 

He  was  full  of  life  and  loved  the  sports  that  boys  do,  as 
evinced  by  this  letter,  written  probably  in  1836,  and  in  a  much 
better  hand  than  subsequently: 

“Dear  Mother — 

“I  arrived  here  about  an  hour  before  sundown,  have  not  had  the  ague 
and  fever,  tell  Aunt  Martha  that  I  am  in  hopes  that  she  will  soon  get 
Well.  I  expect  that  Bub  Henry  is  running  by  this  time.  I  wish  you  would 
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send  me  a  coil  of  Buffalovv  lines  and  some  hooks,  send  it  by  the  Boys  if  they 
come  to  the  river,  if  not  send  them  by  father.  Good-bye.  From 

“Your  affectionate  son, 

“ C .  SLACK. 

and  to  his  father  he  writes  of  date  June  9th,  1837: 

Dear  Father — 

My  horse  has  got  out  of  the  yard  and  I  cannot  find  her,  so  I  cannot 
come  until  I  shall  have  a  chance  to  ketch  her.  So  you  must  look  for  me 
until  you  see  me. — C.  Slack. 

Plenty  of  self-assertion,  and  no  hesitancy  in  either  of  these 
letters. 

He  stood  upon  his  rights,  and  sometimes  seems  to  have  had 
a  very  settled  opinion  of  what  they  were  as  is  shown  by  a  letter 
from  his  older  brother,  William  Augustus  Slack,  of  December, 
1838: 

“I  understand  you  were  quite  mad  because  I  did  not  send  you  a  letter 
by  Jim.  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  write  when  Father  and  Jim  were 
both  going  to  see  you  ....  I  would  write  you  a  long  letter  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  I  came  very  near  putting  one  of  my  eyes  out  with  a  whip,  it  is 
with  great  difficulty  that  I  write  at  all.  So  good  by. 

“Yours  &c., 

“WM.  A.  SLACK.” 

He  seems  to  have  been  quite  a  dandy,  or  negligent  of  his 
clothes  as  witness  this  letter  from  his  Mother;  it  has  no  date 
but  he  was  at  work  in  Plaquemine  at  the  time. 

“My  Boy  Charles — 

“It  is  getting  quite  late  in  the  night,  and  Bill  has  not  written  to  you, 
merely  because  he  was  too  lazy  to  do  so,  therefore  I  will  scribble  a  few 
lines,  saying  little  Ed  still  lingers  (He  died  September  30,  1839)  but  is  no 
better,  the  rest  of  us  are  all  well.  Henry  is  complaining  some  but  is 
not  sick  yet,  hope  he  may  not  be  so.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  have  yellow 
fever  in  Plaquemine.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  prevalent.  You  must  take 
care  of  your  health.  I  send  by  Mrs.  Turner  a  bundle  containing  your 
calico  shirts,  and  one  pair  of  pants.  I  hope  you  will  not  want  anything 
more  for  a  long  time.  I  wish  you  to  consider  how  many  clothes  you  have, 
and  think  whether  you  could  earn  them  or  not,  think  of  the  number  of 
pants  you  have  been  in  possession  of,  since  you  left  home.  It  is  the  small 
sum  of  21  pairs,  you  may  stare  when  you  read  this,  but  really  it  is  the 
truth,  and  silk  kerchiefs  unanswerable,  it  seems  a  great  deal  too  many 
to  me.  I  will,  you  will,  consider  upon  it,  and  be  more  prudent  in  future. 
You  say  the  new  goods  are  coming  in.  I  wish  you  to  select  me  three 
pairs  of  nice  shoes,  number  5  and  wide  at  that,  as  I  do  not  like  to  have 
my  feet  pinched,  send  them  with  the  cloak,  but  not  untill  there  is  a  good 
opportunity.  You  may  send  me  patrons  of  dresses,  and  pieces.  Good 
night. 

“Your  Mother, 

“A.  SLACK.” 
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“Good  Morning,  Charles — 

“I  wish  you  to  send  me  5  yds  of  something  for  John  and  Henry,  some 
clothes.  I  want  it  dark  and  good  quality,  say  some  kind  of  cotton  goods, 
etc.,  etc.” 

This  seems  rather  a  heavy  order  for  a  boy  of  14  to  fill,  but 
his  good  judgment  and  discretion  is  approved  by  his  Mother, 
as  she  left  to  him  the  selection  of  “pretty  cut  glass  bowls  for 
preserves,”  she  ordering  a  pair  of  them. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  able  to  return  to  school 
after  he  was  12  years  old,  but  he  was  taught  well,  as  Lewis  E. 
Franklin,  Treas.  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Protestant 
Epicopal  Ch.,  told  me  of  himself — “In  the  School  of  Hard  Knocks” 
and  he  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities,  being  quick  to  take 
in  conditions  and  to  rise  superior  to  his  surroundings. 

A  heavy  weight  of  responsibility  was  thrown  upon  his 
shoulders  when  his  brother  William  was  taken  on  July  19,  1843, 
as  he  described  it — “this  seems  to  be  the  hardest  blow  of  all” — 
yet  it  was  not,  for  worn  out  from  a  tireless  round  of  labor,  dis¬ 
appointed  in  friends,  broken-hearted  over  the  death  of  his  baby, 
his  wife,  his  sister,  and  now  his  first-born,  his  father,  Eliphalet 
Slack,  fell  sick,  and  three  weeks  later  to  the  day,  joined  that  son 
and  those  who  had  gone  into  “That  great  beyond,”  and  was  laid 
alongside  of  them  in  the  family  burial  plot  on  Bay  Farm.  It 
was  a  burden  that  would  have  staggered  a  man  of  mature  age 
and  experience,  but  it  is  said,  “Youth  laughs  at  burdens,  and 
lightly  assumes  responsibilities.” 

And  what  were  they — the  care  and  raising  of  two  younger 
brothers,  John  Dutton,  11  years  old,  and  Henry  Richmond,  7 
years  and  9  months  old,  no  woman  or  kin  near  to  help  him — a 
plantation  of  near  3,000  acres,  some  scores  of  negro  slaves,  all 
heavily  in  debt,  improvements  needed  on  the  place,  creditors  clam¬ 
oring  for  payment  with  the  usual  assortment  of  harpies  standing 
by  hoping  to  batten  on  the  experience  or  lack  of  experience  of  a 
youth  just  19  years  of  age,  and  yet  what  was  the  outcome,  a 
wonderful  success,  such  as  reads  like  a  fairy  tale. 

At  once  he  buckled  down  to  the  task  before  him,  and  his  let¬ 
ters  show  as  he  wrote  to  his  father’s  brothers,  the  broad  grasp 
of  his  mind.  At  once  he  urges  them  to  come  to  his  assistance, 
and  his  Uncle  Robert  Fuller  Slack  came  several  times,  and  his 
Uncle  John,  perhaps  once.  Death  assisted  him  by  removing  one 
of  the  most  clamorous  of  the  creditors,  and  notes  were  given; 
he  was  emancipated,  while  his  younger  brothers  were  placed  un¬ 
der  the  guardianship  of  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Garrett  of  Bayou  Grosse 
Tete,  an  old  and  lifetime  friend  of  the  family,  this  taking  place 
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on  January  18th,  1845,  as  the  records  in  the  court  house  of  Iber¬ 
ville  Parish  show. 

He  immediately  sees  the  necessity  of  improved  machinery 
and  gets  it  in  New  York,  but  it  proves  very  faulty,  and  he  refuses 
to  be  held  up  on  the  price.  On  March  18,  1845,  an  inventory 
of  the  Estate  of  Eliphalet  Slack  showed  a  valuation  of  move¬ 
ables,  $2,104.  Slaves,  $27,700;  lands,  $31,620;  patent,  $400.  A 
total  of  $61,824.  The  slaves  numbered  ninety-five  and  the  estate 
in  toto  was  bought  in  by  him  on  March  25th,  1845,  for  $60,000. 

Further  down  the  Bayou  Grosse  Tete  lived  Mr.  J.  W.  Still¬ 
well  with  his  wife  and  their  two  sons,  J.  Walter  Stillwell  and 
William,  and  her  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  Martha,  by 
Mrs.  Stillwell’s  first  husband,  Mr.  Bennett-  Mrs.  Stillwell’s 
maiden  name  was  Wendt,  and  she  and  Mr.  Stillwell  were  from 
New  York,  where  all  the  children  were  born.  Mr.  Stillwell  was 
in  the  commission  and  brokerage  business  in  New  Orleans,  but 
seems  to  have  had  a  home  on  Bayou  Grosse  Tete.  This  family 
made  good  neighbors  to  the  lonely  young  man  struggling  under 
such  a  hard  burden,  and  after  awhile  moved  into  “Bay  Farm” 
house  to  take  care  of  it  for  him ;  propinquity  soon  ripened  into 
affection,  and  on  August  15,  1848,  we  find  Charles  Albert  Slack 
and  Miss  Martha  Bennett  are  married  in  old  Trinity  Church, 
at  the  head  of  Wall  St.,  New  York  City.  To  this  union  were 
born  on  “Bay  Farm,”  the  following  children: 

1.  Charles  Whitney.  Born  May  24,  1849.  Died  about 
1885. 

2.  Mary  Elizabeth.  Born  October  16,  1850.  Married 

Micajah  Row,  November  4,  1869,  and  died  at  Rosedale. 
La.,  January  5,  1920. 

3.  Walter  Garrett.  Born  September  12,  1852.  Killed 
December  22,  1877. 

4.  Henry  John.  Born  November  16,  1854.  Died  October 
15,  1914. 

5.  Adelaide.  Born  September  8,  1856.  Died  October  4, 
1867. 

6.  Martha  Willis.  Born  April  6,  1858.  Died  May  9,  1858. 

Of  these  six  children  only  one — Mary  Elizabeth  (Cousin 
Minnie),  married,  and  she  married  Micajah  Row  of  Tunica,  La. 
(He  died  in  1900-)  One  child,  Charles  William,  was  born  to  this 
union  on  November  19th,  1870,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  on 
May  21st,  1930,  was  sole  heir  to  all  this  family.  His  death  was 
the  result  of  an  automobile  accident  when  he  and  his  youngest 
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son,  Charles,  were  speeding  to  New  Orleans  to  keep  a  business 
engagement,  and  he  and  all  of  this  family,  except  his  father, 
who  is  buried  in  the  Presbyterian  Cemetery  at  Rosedale,  are 
buried  in  the  family  tomb  in  Cypress  Grove  Cemetery,  (“Fire¬ 
men's”)  at  the  head  of  Canal  St.,  New  Orleans.  (Note,  Charles 
William  Row  is  not  buried  in  this  tomb,  but  in  the  lot  in  the 
rear  that  he  bought  from  the  Firemen's  Association.)  On  April 
7th,  1891,  Charles  William  Row  was  married  in  the  Church  of 
the  Nativity,  Rosedale,  La.,  by  the  Rev.  Eben  Doit  Moreno,  to 
Miss  Lily  Dora,  daughter  of  Stanislaus  Thomas  and  (Francis 
Lavinia  Pelichet)  McCardell,  then  of  “Home  Terrace  Plantation,” 
on  lower  Maringouin,  a  great  friend  of  our  Father’s  (Henry  R. 
Slack’s).  To  this  union  were  born  the  following: 

1.  Harry  Micajah,  afterwards  changed  the  Micajah  to 
“Slack”  for  his  Uncle  Harry  Slack,  and  married  Leonora 
Adams  Barrow,  (she  did  not  like  the  name  Adams  and 
took  “Dorothy”  because  she  liked  it.)  They  have  chil¬ 
dren. 

2.  Walter  Stilwell,  he  married  Thelma  Merrill,  and  they 
have  children. 

3.  Mattie  Elise  Adelaide,  who  married  Dr.  Eric  Lionel 
Major  and  they  have  children. 

4.  Charles  William,  who  married  Mattie  Sue  Kleinpeter. 

5.  Mary  Frances,  who  is  a  student  at  L.  S.  U. 

All  members  of  this  family  live  in  or  near  Rosedale,  La. 

Charles  Albert  Slack  was  at  all  times  a  public-spirited  citi¬ 
zen,  improving  and  adding  to  his  own  holdings,  he  believed  in 
progressive  farming  and  “Forward”  might  well  have  been  his 
watchword.  Realizing  that  “Bay  Farm”  was  low,  one  year  he 
had  eight  miles  of  ditches  dug,  a  levee  built  in  the  rear  and  a 
draining  machine  installed.  He  recognized  the  fact  that  the 
stage  of  water  in  Bayou  Grosse  Tete  could  not  be  depended  on, 
and  was  such  as  to  imperil  or  render  uncertain  navigation,  which 
the  accumulation  of  drift  in  the  Atchafalaya  River  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  backing  up  of  the  waters  in  Bayou  Plaquemine,  Grand 
Bayou  and  lower  Grosse  Tete  proved  conclusive;  he  urged  first, 
the  construction  of  a  plank  road  from  Rosedale  to  the  Mississippi 
River  at  Port  Allen,  and  shortly  afterwards  its  conversion  into 
a  steam  railroad.  To  accomplish  this  he  had  to  get  into  politics, 
and  at  one  time  he  served  in  the  Senate  of  the  State,  and  at  an¬ 
other  served  as  Police  Juror. 

In  1846,  his  Uncle  Robert  Fuller  Slack  estimated  “Bay  Farm” 
to  be  worth  from  $100,  to  $120,000.  Yet  not  all  was  glowing  suc- 
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cess — in  November,  1847,  he  reports  that  owing  to  storms,  rain 
and  warm  weather  the  eyes  in  the  cane  had  sprouted  from  one 
to  two  feet  in  places,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  improved  ma¬ 
chinery  the  crop  would  have  been  almost  completely  lost.  That 
year  there  was  a  killing  frost  with  the  thermometer  at  32  de¬ 
gress  early  in  the  season. 

The  following  letter  presents  a  good  picture  of  life  on  a 
Louisiana  sugar  plantation  in  the’40s,  and  not  only  then  but  for 
many  years  afterwards,  for  I  can  recall  similar  happenings  when 
I  was  a  small  boy  on  the  Mound  Plantation,  and  “Old  Uncle 
Horace,”  the  negro  engineer  would  “tie  the  whistle  down”  or  let 
the  young  negroes  take  turns  in  blowing  it,  no  matter  what  time 
it  was,  whether  in  the  day  or  in  the  night,  and  the  last  stalk 
of  cane  had  passed  through  the  rollers,  and  jubilation  was  the 
order  of  the  day.  Fifty  years  ago,  later  among  the  old  negroes, 
it  was  expected  by  all  negroes  to  catch  their  “White  folks” — 
“Christmas  Giff?”  the  one  so  saluting  must  always  first  say, 
“Good  morning,”  otherwise  the  charm  failed,  and  the  one  caught 
did  not  have  to  make  the  present  which  was  certainly  expected. 
The  letter  follows: 


“Dear  Uncle: 


Bayou  Grosse  Tete,  25th  December,  1846. 


“It  is  now  Christmas  morning.  You  can  better  imagine  than  through 
me  describe  the  scene  of  merriment  and  confusion  with  which  I  am  at  this 
moment  surrounded.  A  negro  at  every  moment  peeping  in  and  announcing 
his  Christmas  present,  lucky  for  me  this  day  comes  but  once  a  year,  for 
I  am  sure  my  nerves  strong  as  they  are  could  not  bear  me  through  many 
successive  nights  such  as  last.  Every  moment  almost  a  gun  was  dis¬ 
charged  at  my  room  door  and  a  crowd  of  darkies  rushing  in  to  wish  me  a 
Merry  Christmas.  The  year’s  labors  are  now  at  an  end  and  we  are  only 
thinking  of  the  one  to  come  and  hoping  to  do  better  at  least  as  crop  is 
concerned  for  in  that  respect  we  are  all  sadly  deficient,  but  few  are  still 
grinding  and  a  pretty  correct  estimate  can  now  be  made  of  the  crop  which 
will  possibly  amount  to  little  more  than  half  a  crop,  but  cannot  possibly 
go  to  two-thirds.  We  are  all  well  and  doing  finely.  Everybody  is  going 
into  sugar  as  fast  as  possible.  The  short  crops  of  cotton  this  year  being 
too  strong  an  argument  against  the  culture  of  that  article  on  this  bayou. 
I  am  now  putting  up  a  draw  bridge  across  the  bayou  similar  to  the  one 
at  the  foot  of  State  Street  in  Albany,  have  got  the  foundation  all  laid 
and  will  be  ready  to  raise  the  bridge  in  a  few  days.  This  will  be  one  of 
the  greatest  improvements  ever  put  on  the  place  as  it  brings  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  my  best  sugar  land  near  the  sugar  house.  I  have  more  than  half 
the  land  on  the  northeast  side  planted  in  cane  now.  The  fall  has  been  very 
pleasant  and  favorable  for  saving  the  crops.  Tell  John  and  Hall  I  will 
write  them  in  a  few  days.  Let  me  hear  from  you  soon.  My  love  to  all. 

“Your  nephew, 


“John  Slack  Esqr. 

Guilderland  Centre, 

Albany  County,  New  York.” 


“C.  A.  SLACK.” 
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The  above  gives  a  faint  idea  of  the  work  on  a  sugar  planta¬ 
tion,  what  has  to  be  done  on  a  place  like  “Bay  Farm”  or  “The 
Mound,”  with  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Bayou. 

1851  the  crop  on  “Bay  Farm”  was  405  hogsheads,  on  “The 
Mound,”  683.  On  New  Year’s  day  they  gave  the  negroes  a  big 
ball  in  the  “purgery”  or  the  cooling-room  of  the  sugar  house, 
where  the  sugar  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  “coolers”  or  large 
receiving  tanks.  At  that  ball  they  killed  “a  beef,  2  sheep  and  a 
fine  large  hog ;  Matt  and  Mrs.  Stilwell  made  40  pies,  I  believe  and 
cakes  in  abundance — “half  of  the  negroes  on  the  bayou  sat  down 
and  had  a  fine  time.  After  dinner  the  room  was  cleared  and  the 
dancing  began  and  was  kept  up  until  a  late  hour.” 

We  have  said  that  C.  A.  Slack  went  into  politics.  The  elec¬ 
tion  for  State  Senator  was  very  exciting,  but  he  won  by  a  very 
large  majority.  He  had  to  make  a  personal  canvass  of  the  two 
Parishes  of  Iberville  and  West  Baton  Rouge,  and  though  his 
party,  the  Whigs,  were  in  a  minority  yet  his  personal  popularitv 
gave  him  a  victory,  and  he  served  the  short  term.  So  popular 
did  he  make  himself,  that  there  was  strong  talk  of  nominating 
him  for  governor,  but  a  little  legislating  was  enough  for  him. 
During  his  incumbency  of  the  office  he  saw  a  charter  granted  to 
the  “Baton  Rouge,  Grosse  Tete  and  Opelousas  Railroad,”  which 
had  for  its  destination  Houston,  Texas,  as  well  as  the  points 
specified.  After  his  term  of  office  had  expired  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  Railroad,  one  of  the  first  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

During  the  winter  of  1852  he  writes  of  the  excessive  cold, 
that  the  thermometer  had  dropped  to  12  degrees,  with  snow  six 
inches  and  in  places  eight  inches,  and  lasting  four  consecutive 
days,  so  that  sleighing  was  quite  the  vogue.  Fear  was  ex¬ 
pressed  lest  the  stubble  cane  was  ruined,  but  it  was  not. 

He  built  or  had  built  a  number  of  cabins  reaching  from  the 
sugar  house  to  the  front  and  had  one  of  the  model  plantations 
of  not  only  the  bayou,  or  the  Parish,  but  of  the  State. 

It  wras  a  matter  of  great  sorrow  to  his  wife  that  from  the 
time  the  sugar  mill  began  to  turn — “Sugar-Rolling”  as  it  was 
called,  it  did  not  cease  for  Sundays  or  any  other  day  except  when 
there  was  a  break-dowrn  of  the  machinery ;  to  her  repeated  plead¬ 
ings  to  close  dowm  on  Sunday  he  would  reply,  “When  our  debts 
are  paid,  then  I  will  stop”;  yet  he  was  not  without  deep  views 
on  religious  matters,  he  contributed  generously  to  both  the 
Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  congregations  on  the  bayou,  and  saw 
to  it  that  the  religious  welfare  of  the  negroes,  the  slaves  on  his 
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plantation,  were  not  neglected.  He  was  careful  of  their  physical 
needs  and  kept  a  special  place  as  a  hospital,  if  any  were  sick  or 
hurt. 

Yet  all  too  soon  was  this  useful  life  cut  off — in  the  height 
of  the  grinding  season,  “Sugar-Rolling,”  an  accident  in  the 
sugar  mill  brought  about  his  death  on  November  27th,  1857. 

The  following  editorial  taken  from  “The  Sentinel,”  a  paper 
published  in  Plaquemine,  La.,  on  December  23,  1857,  expresses 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  countrymen: 

“DEATH  OF  CHARLES  A.  SLACK. 

“It  is  truly  with  the  deepest  sorrow  that  we  perceive  a  notice  of  this 
gentleman’s  death,  which  occurred  about  10  o’clock  on  last  Friday  morn¬ 
ing — caused  by  a  blow  on  the  head  by  an  iron  hook  at  the  end  of  a  rope, 
which  rope  got  entangled  in  some  way  in  the  fly-wheel  of  the  engine  at 
the  sugar-house,  where  he  happened  to  be  engaged  at  the  time,  and  un¬ 
fortunately  in  the  line  of  the  fatal  missile  as  it  was  whirled  with  tremen¬ 
dous  force  by  the  wheel.  He  lingered  for  several  days,  undoubtedly  in 
great  agony. 

“The  death  of  Mr.  Slack  demands  something  more  than  an  ordinary 
notice,  and  wTe  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  command  the  pen  of  some  one 
better  acquainted  with  his  past  history  than  that  acquaintance  derived 
from  rumor.  From  what  we  have  incidentally  learned  respecting  his  early 
career,  and  what  we  personally  know  of  the  last  ten  years  of  his  energetic 
and  industrious  life,  we  feel  assured  that  a  biography  of  this  lamented 
gentlemen  would  prove  a  useful  and  instructive  lesson,  particularly  to  the 
youth  of  this  his  native  parish.  (This  is  in  error:  He  was  born  in  Weston, 
Mass.,  but  moved  South  in  1830.) 

“If  our  information,  or  report,  be  correct,  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
Mr.  Slack,  then  under  his  majority  and  two  younger  brothers  to  take  care 
of,  found  the  estate  they  inherited  embarrassed  to  the  amount  of  some 
eighty  thousand  dollars.  Young  Slack,  the  deceased,  immediately  left 
school  in  the  North  where  he  was  finishing  his  education  on  receipt  of 
the  mournful  intelligence  and  hurried  home.  (This  is  an  error,  as  he  had 
to  quit  school  a  short  time  previously,  and  was  with  his  father  when  he, 
Eliphalet  Slack  died.  W.  S.  S.)  He  at  once  commenced  work,  and  by 
unexampled  energy  and  industry,  linked  with  economy,  he  succeeded  in 
a  comparatively  short  time,  in  liquidating  the  heavy  debt  existing  against 
the  succession,  and  continued  to  prosper  till  the  day  of  his  death. 

“Mr.  Slack,  although  ever  feeling  deeply  interested  in  public  affairs, 
particularly  matters  of  internal  improvements,  was  no  politician.  In  1852 
we  think  it  was,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  from  the  district  com¬ 
posed  of  the  parishes  of  Iberville  and  West  Baton  Rouge,  and  served  with 
great  credit  to  himself  and  constituents.  Since  then,  although  he  was  re¬ 
peatedly  solicited,  he  never  would  allow  his  name  to  go  before  the  people 
as  a  candidate  for  a  public  office.  His  subsequent  attention,  apart  from 
his  private  affairs,  has  been  devoted  mainly  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Grosse 
Tete  Railroad.  He  lived  to  see  it  fully  carried  out  and  highly  successful, 
and  it  is  very  questionable  if  it  would  ever  have  been  finished  without 
the  aid  of  his  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance.  The  memory  of  few 
men  has  greater  claims  to  the  respect  and  veneration  of  West  Baton  Rouge 
than  Chas.  A.  Slack’s. 

“The  deceased  could  not  have  been  over  33  or  34  years  of  age.  He 
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leaves  to  mourn  his  irreparable  loss,  a  wife  and  five  children.  While 
there  are  hosts  of  friends  to  drop  a  tear  to  his  memory,  we  doubt  if  there 
is  one  whose  prejudice  or  antipathy  is  so  great  as  not  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  so  useful  a  citizen.  He  had  his  errors,  perhaps — who  have  not? — but 
they  were  dimmed  by  the  lustre  of  a  thousand  virtues,  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  shine  bright  over  the  tomb  of  the  departed!  ‘Poor  Charley,  peace 
to  thy  ashes,’  will  be  the  sorrowing  words  of  many,  as  they  pass  from 
time  to  time  the  green  spot  where  he  rests.” 

m  ^  & 

JOHN  DUTTON  SLACK 

Born,  Plaquemine,  La.,  May  9,  1832.  Died,  Rosedale,  La., 

August  10,  1864. 

John  Dutton  Slack,  third  son  of  Eliphalet  and  Abigail  (Cut¬ 
ter)  Slack,  was  born  in  Plaquemine,  La.,  on  May  9th,  1832,  and 
remained  there  until  the  family  moved  to  the  “Big  House”  on 
“Bay  Farm  Plantation,”  near  Rosedale,  on  Bayou  Grosse  Tete, 
where  he  spent  his  infancy  and  childhood.  The  rapid  succession 
%of  deaths  in  the  family  seems  to  have  had  a  very  lasting  im¬ 
pression  upon  him,  robbing  him  of  the  resilency  and  buoyancy 
of  his  oldest  brother — William — and  making  him  silent,  serious, 
stern  and  determined,  but  noted  for  his  fairness  and  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  his  character. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  father’s  death  he  attended  the  private 
schools  on  the  Bayou,  but  shortly  afterwards  we  find  him  and 
his  brother,  Henry,  sent  to  Guilderland  Academy,  near  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  spending  their  vacations  and  week-ends  with  their 
Uncle  John  and  Aunt  Mary  (Holton)  Slack  at  their  country 
place,  “Bangal,”  not  far  distant.  To  the  end  of  their  lives  these 
two  boys  never  forgot  those  two  devoted  “saints”  who  took  the 
place  of  parents  to  them.  He  seems  to  have  entered,  but  not 
completed  the  course  at  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  as  most 
likely  the  need  of  the  plantation  called  him  back  and  he  had  to 
take  his  share  of  the  onerous  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  his 
brother,  Charles. 

In  the  correspondence  that  passed  between  him  and  his 
younger  brother,  Henry,  there  is  not  one  word  indicating  his 
rebellion  at  the  hardships  that  fell  to  his  lot,  at  a  time  when 
most  youths  or  young  men  were  following  pleasure — he  was  in 
the  honored  pursuit  of  Duty,  without  question  or  complaint, 
and  was  the  right-hand  man  of  his  energetic  and  resourceful 
brother,  Charles  A.  Slack.  He  had  made  many  friends  in  the 
North  and  they  with  his  relatives  were  all  devoted  to  him,  but, 
because  they  were  nearly  the  same  age  and  had  been  away  from 
home  together  at  school  in  Albany  and  elsewhere,  the  devotion 
between  him  and  his  younger  brother,  Henry,  was  most  touch- 
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ing,  “tender  as  a  woman’s,”  real  “Brother  love.”  If  William 
Augustus  was  his  idealized  brother,  Charles  Albert,  his  greatly 
admired  and  implicitly  trusted  brother,  John  Dutton  was  his 
“alter  ego,”  his  devoted  and  beloved  brother  to  Henry  Rich¬ 
mond — and  his  long  separation  from  him,  his  loneliness  was  ever 
a  cross  for  him  to  bear. 

He  was  fond  of  sports,  as  hunting,  boating,  fishing,  horse¬ 
back  riding  and  the  like,  and  his  letters  abound  with  records 
of  his  prowess,  he  did  not  “kill  to  be  killing,”  to  make  a  record, 
but  when  he  had  bagged  what  he  wanted,  he  was  sportsman 
enough  to  know  when  to  stop,  as  witness  the  following,  written 
February  5th,  1852: 

“We  have  had  some  of  the  coldest  weather  ever  known  in  Louisiana.  It 
first  commenced  with  a  very  dark,  cold,  windy  day.  That  night  it  snowed 
to  a  depth  of  six  inches  about  here,  and  in  some  places  I  heard  of  its  being 
as  deep  as  eight  inches.  The  next  night  the  mercury  on  our  front  gallery 
fell  as  low  as  twelve  degrees,  and  it  continued  very  cold  for  a  week,  thawing 
a  little  during  the  day.  The  swamp  and  all  the  little  bayous  were  frozen 
over,  and  all  the  ducks  were  obliged  to  come  into  the  bayou  for  water. 
I  killed  a  great  many  of  them,  more  than  we  could  destroy,  keeping  John 
Whitney  supplied  also.  After  it  became  warmer  and  the  ducks  left  these 
parts  George  (Ketchum)  and  I  thought  we  would  take  a  Camp  Hunt.  We 
started  before  day  in  my  pirogue  taking  with  us  a  tent  and  some  pro¬ 
visions.  On  Monday  we  went  almost  to  Lake  Natchez,  which  is  36  miles 
from  here.  It  lies  in  the  swamp  between  the  river  (Mississippi)  and  Grand 
River.  We  camped  for  the  night  and  cooked  provision  enough  to  last  us 
the  next  day.  On  Tuesday  morning  we  ran  down  to  the  lake,  on  the  way 
we  killed  a  deer  and  some  ducks.  I  shot  two  of  them,  one  of  them  with 
small  duck  shot.  I  only  crippled  him  and  he  got  away.  George  killed 
a  wild  goose  and  some  ducks.  After  putting  our  game  in  the  boat  we 
went  to  the  lake,  killed  some  more  ducks  and  pitched  our  tent  and  staid 
there  that  night.  The  next  morning  we  started  bright  and  early  for  home 
with  a  boat  load  of  provision.  You  can  imagine  what  kind  of  a  day’s  work 
we  had  paddling  the  canoe  home  36  miles  against  a  current  all  the  way 
with  a  big  load.  We  reached  home  about  10  o’clock  Wednesday  night. 
They  were  all  much  surprised  to  see  us  home  so  soon — we  calculated  to 
be  gone  a  week,  but  our  buck  was  so  good  and  the  weather  so  warm  we 
had  to  get  back  early  so  it  would  not  spoil.  Yesterday  in  getting  some 
timber  over  the  bayou  for  repairing  the  bridge  we  found  a  great  quantity 
of  deer  signs.  In  the  evening  when  we  went  out  we  took  guns  along 
and  we  had  not  been  gone  long  before  George  killed  a  fine  buck,  he  was 
so  large  that  we  were  nearly  all  the  afternoon  bringing  him  in.  How  I 
have  wished  for  you  here.  We  had  a  great  time  on  our  Camp  Hunt  and 
you  would  have  enjoyed  it  so  much.” 

But  his  life  was  not  “all  beer  and  skittles,”  he  was  a  fine 
woodsman,  so  when  in  March,  1852, 

“An  engineer  from  New  Orleans  came  up  here  to  see  if  a  road  or  canal 
could  not  be  made  through  here  to  the  river,  I  wished  George  and  myself 
to  go  along  as  pilots.  We  started  and  travelled  to  within  3  or  4  miles  of 
the  river  and  then  came  back.  We  had  a  glorious  time  of  it.  We  waded 
eleven  bayous  that  came  up  to  our  armpits,  in  coming  bac  kwe  struck  a 
large  stream  that  was  not  wadeable,  which  by  dint  of  swimming  and  raft- 
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ing  we  managed  to  cross,  but  to  get  home  the  same  day  we  found  impossible, 
ible.  We  were  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  woods  all  night,  an  event  we  not  at 
all  provided  for  as  we  had  no  blankets.  And  the  mosquitoes  were  as 
thick  as  they  can  be  in  a  Louisiana  swamp.  We  did  not  pass  a  very 
comfortable  night,  I  can  assure  you.  We  started  bright  and  early  for  home 
and  reached  there  about  breakfast.  The  only  evil  effects  I  received  from 
the  trip  was  a  severe  gash  in  the  knee  that  I  made  with  my  Bowie  knife 
while  cutting  through  a  cane  break  after  dark.  It  is  not  quite  well,  but 
healing  finely.” 

His  letters  to  his  brother  Henry,  who  was  then  at  Guilder- 
land,  N.  Y.,  are  of  intense  interest  as  showing  the  condition  of  the 
country,  its  state  of  civilization  and  the  evils  of  slavery.  In 
those  written  August  29th,  and  September  19th,  1851,  he  says: 

“We  did  have  a  little  excitement  on  the  Bayou  a  week  or  so  ago.  One 
of  Dr.  Campbell’s  negro  men  killed  his  negro  driver  and  the  overseer  on 
the  place  instead  of  having  the  negro  arrested  and  lodged  in  jail,  buried 
the  murdered  man  and  had  it  reported  all  over  the  bayou  that  there  had 
been  no  one  killed  but  that  a  fight  had  occurred  and  the  driver  was  slightly 
injured.  It  happened  on  Monday,  on  Tuesday  night  it  leaked  out  through 
one  of  Mr.  Hotard's  men.  Early  Wednesday  morning  Mr.  Hotard  and 
Pellechet  came  down  to  see  Charley;  but  as  he  was  not  at  home  John 
(Whitney)  and  I  with  them  and  several  others  went  up  to  see  about  it.  We 
could  not  find  anything  out  about  it  from  the  negroes  on  the  place,  for 
they  had  all  been  well  tutored,  finally  we  found  the  overseer,  he  made  light 
of  the  matter,  but  they  told  him  it  was  a  very  serious  subject.  He  con¬ 
fessed  that  the  driver  had  been  killed.  On  demanding  the  murderer  he 
was  not  to  be  found.  Everyone  is  under  the  impression  that  the  overseer 
assisted  him  to  escape.  As  our  party  had  no  authority  to  do  anything 
we  left  the  place  and  went  to  Mr.  Pellechet’s  and  made  a  statement  of 
facts,  and  sent  them  to  the  coroner.  On  Saturday  the  body  was  examined. 
It  was  found  that  his  brains  had  been  knocked  out  with  a  stool.  The  negro 
has  not  yet  been  found.  He  will  be  tried  as  soon  as  caught.  I  was  out 
with  a  posse  a  few  nights  ago;  but  found  nothing  and  I  am  afraid  it  will 
be  a  hard  matter  for  the  overseer  is  assisting  him,  although  he  says  upon 
oath  he  is  not.” 

In  his  next  letter  he  continues: 

“I  think  I  WTote  you  of  the  murder  committed  on  Dr.  Campbell’s  place. 
The  negro  has  since  been  tried;  but  it  was  done  in  a  dishonest  way.  The 
white  witnesses  were  summonded  and  the  trial  came  off  before  they  got 
to.  Plaquemine.  The  negro’s  evidence  was  alone  taken.  Had  the  other 
witnesses  been  there  in  time  he  would  have  undoubtedly  been  hung;  but  as  it 
was  he  was  only  sentenced  to  receive  30  lashes  then,  20  on  the  first  Mon¬ 
day  in  each  month  for  two  years;  he  is  also  compelled  to  carry  25  lbs.  of 
iron  during  the  same  time.  The  people  on  the  Bayou  are  very  much  in 
censed  at  the  Dr.  and  his  overseer.  The  overseers  on  the  bayou  went  up 
there  in  a  body  and  warned  him  to  leave  in  10  days  or  they  would  tar  and 
feather  him.  The  planters  afterwards  in  consideration  of  his  being  a 
poor  man  with  a  family  said  he  should  remain  his  year  out  and  then  leave, 
and  if  there  was  any  riding  on  a  rail  to  be  done  the  Dr.  was  the  man. 
As  the  Dr.  does  not  live  here  on  the  Bayou  nothing  has  been  done.  When 
he  comes  up  we  shall  see;  but  I  hardly  think  anything  more  will  be  done 
than  to  require  the  overseer  to  leave.” 

In  this  same  letter  he  gives  a  very  animated  account  of  a 
political  gathering  in  the  early  fifties.  He  says: 
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“The  only  excitment  is  in  the  way  of  politics.  I  never  in  my  life  saw 
anything  to  equal  it.  Electioneering  is  carried  on  here  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  what  it  is  in  the  North.  Harvey  Johnston  is  our  candidate 
for  representative.  The  greatest  excitement  lies  between  the  representa¬ 
tive  and  the  sheriffs.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  money  bet  upon  the  result, 
and  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  betters  are  straining  every  nerve 
to  make  the  result  in  their  favor.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  Democratic  can¬ 
didates  gave  a  ball  and  it  was  a  very  pleasant  one,  all  attended,  and  every¬ 
thing  passed  off  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  They  have  a  song  in  which 
the  Whig  candidates  are  right  hardly  abused.  They  intended  to  sing  it, 
but  the  Whigs  thought  it  would  be  hardly  right  to  have  their  candi¬ 
dates  slandered  at  a  ball,  therefore  they  determined  to  put  it  down;  for¬ 
tunately  they  did  not  attempt  to  sing  it.  Night  before  last  Greaund,  one 
of  the  heaviest  betters  gave  a  ball.  There  was  but  eight  ladies  present, 
but  a  good  quantity  of  gentlemen.  Everything  went  off  well  until  be¬ 
tween  10  and  11  o’clock  when  there  were  several  hurrahs  for  Brown  (the 
opposing  candidate  for  sheriff)  and  the  song  commenced.  The  "Whigs,  who 
were  mostly  off  by  themselves  came  up,  such  a  din  as  you  never  heard 
commenced.  We  completely  drowned  their  voices.  The  consequences  were 
they  became  quite  ashy  and  showed  fight;  one  of  them  challenged  Charley 
and  you  may  depend  upon  it  Charley  talked  to  him  hard.  He  finally  apoli- 
gized,  and  said  he  was  wrong.  Had  they  struck  a  blow  they  would  have 
been  a  badly  beaten  set  of  men,  for  the  Whigs,  though  not  very  numerous, 
were  a  different  class  of  men.  You  would  have  been  pleased  to  see  the 
Cajuns  scatter.  Every  one  parted  on  good  terms  that  night,  but  it  is  said 
that  the  Democrats  below  are  like  a  nest  of  hornets.  I  have  not  been 
down  for  I  am  so  hoarse  yet  I  cannot  talk  straight  if  they  get  at  me  as 
they  did  Charley  yesterday.  So  much  for  politics.” 

As  a  lover  of  horses  and  stock  he  scoured  the  country  over 
and  this  account  of  a  trip  to  the  Attakapas  Country  is  of  in¬ 
terest  as  showing  that  “unusual  weather”  is  not  confined  to 
any  special  time,  but  repeats  itself,  as  all  records  go  to  prove. 
On  May  24th,  1855,  he  writes  upon  his  return,  after  speaking 
of  the  drouth  in  Central  Louisiana: 

“The  country  for  miles  and  miles  around  Opelousas  (La.)  is  com¬ 
pletely  dried  up.  Grass  is  very  poor  for  the  stock  and  no  water,  conse¬ 
quently  they  are  dying  by  the  thousands.  I  counted  in  many  places  from 
twenty  to  fifty  carcases  at  once.  They  are  so  miserably  thin  when  they 
died  that  there  is  no  stench  in  passing.  They  dry  up  in  the  sun.  I  left 
home  a  week  ago  last  Monday  and  in  two  days’  riding  arrived  at  Opelousas. 
At  any  other  time  such  a  jaunt  would  have  been  delightful,  for  naturally 
it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  countries  I  ever  saw.  The  next  day  after 
arriving  in  Opelousas  we  commenced  looking  for  stock.  We  hunted  the 
whole  country  through  that  section  without  any  success,  and  finally  floated 
off  belowr  Yermilionville  and  there  found  as  many  as  I  w'anted.  I  bought 
18  head  of  quite  fine  ones,  as  fine  as  I  have  seen  anyw'here,  13  brood  mares, 
3  colts  and  a  pair  of  matched  horses  for  myself.  I  got  them  all  here 
safely,  having  driven  100  miles  in  three  days  through  the  dryest  country 
I  ever  saw.  It  reminded  me  of  the  deserts.  The  first  day  we  drove  the 
stock  from  35  to  40  miles  through  clouds  of  dust  and  the  sun  pouring  down 
without  a  single  drop  of  water  for  none  could  be  had.  When  wre  arrived 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bayou  Teche  they  scented  water  and  w*e  could  not 
control  them;  and  I  have  never  seen  water  enjoyed  as  those  poor  beasts 
enjoyed  it.  It  seems  as  if  they  never  would  be  satisfied.  I  am  a  little 
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astonished  that  I  should  get  home  so  well.  My  lips  are  badly  cracked 
from  the  heat,  I  suppose.  Should  rain  not  come  soon  I  do  not  know  what 
those  poor  people  in  that  country  will  do.  Corn  brings  from  $2.50  to  $3.00 
a  bushel  and  hard  to  get.  Some  days  I  could  find  no  feed  at  all  for  the 
riding  horses.  They  had  to  depend  on  such  grass  as  they  could  get.” 

On  July  24th,  1855,  he  married  Mary  Singleton  Moore  of 
Canton,  Miss.  Among  her  wedding  presents  was  a  negro  woman, 
“Lizette,”  who  was  later  better  known  as  “Mammy.”  They  went 
on  a  honeymoon  and  soon  afterwards  were  established  in  a 
comfortable  home  across  the  bayou  and  a  little  above  the  “Big 
House”  on  “Bay  Farm,”  where  his  brother,  Charles  Albert,  and 
his  family  and  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Stilwell,  and  her 
two  sons,  “Billy”  and  Walter  Stilwell,  lived ;  both  homes  were 
surrounded  with  a  grove  of  splendid  live  oaks-  To  this  union 
were  born,  and  only  one,  the  youngest,  who  was  born  shortly 
after  her  father  was  killed  by  the  Federals,  married,  and  has 
never  had  any  children,  so  the  line  becomes  extinct  with  her. 
They  were : 

1.  Anna  Alfreda.  Born  September  3,  1856.  Died  in  1872. 

2.  John  Eliphalet  (he  changed  it  to  his  father's  name 
after  his  death).  Born  August  26,  1858.  Died  in  1881. 

3.  Caroline  Matilda.  Born  July  23,  1860.  Died  from 
Yellow  Fever  in  Donaldsonville,  La.,  in  the  epidemic 
of  1878. 

4.  Mary  Alice-  Born  October  14,  1864.  Married  Stacey 
W.  Botsford  of  New  York  on  December  14th,  1896.  Rt. 
Rev.  Davis  Sessums,  D.  D.,  officiating.  They  have  never 
had  any  children,  and  are  at  present  living  in  Hollywood, 
California. 

The  death  of  Charles  A.  Slack  in  November,  1857,  threw 
the  weight  of  responsibility  upon  John  D.  Slack’s  shoulders.  The 
plantation  from  a  value  of  $60,000  in  1844,  was  now  estimated 
at  from  $300,  to  $325,000.  As  the  property  had  been  rescued 
by  the  unremitting  toil  and  masterly  management  of  Charles 
Albert  Slack,  though  in  the  later  years  John  D.,  had  done  his 
part  nobly,  it  was  agreed  that  the  estate  should  be  apportioned 
2/3  rds-  to  the  widow  and  minor  children  of  Charles  Albert 
and  l/6th  each  to  John  D.  and  Henry  R.  Slack,  and  though  it 
had  been  suggested  by  “friends”  that  the  accounts  of  Chas.  A. 
Slack  be  examined,  so  implicit  was  their  faith  that  they  unhesi¬ 
tatingly,  unquestioning  their  trust,  so  loyal  their  attachment 
to  their  brother  that  they  spurned  the  idea. 

Already  there  were  rumbling  sounds  of  discord  between  the 
States.  When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  President  of  the 
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United  States  over  a  divided  Democracy,  the  question  of  Seces¬ 
sion  came  to  the  front.  In  the  election  as  to  whether  Louisiana 
should  secede,  both  John  D.  and  Henry  R.  Slack  voted  against 
Secession,  but  when  the  State  went  out  of  “The  Union,”  they, 
against  their  better  judgment,  with  sad  and  torn  hearts,  know¬ 
ing  what  it  would  mean,  threw  their  lot  in  with  the  “South” — 
“The  Confederate  States  of  America.”  The  question  next  to  be 
met  was,  “Who  will  go  to  the  front?”  It  was  decided  that  in¬ 
asmuch  as  John  D.  had  three  children  and  had  had  experience 
in  managing  the  plantation  and  labor,  and  Henry  R.  though 
married,  had  not  at  that  time  any  children,  he,  John  D.  should 
remain  at  home,  look  after  “Bay  Farm”  and  do  what  he  could 
in  that  way  for  the  Confederacy. 

The  following  letter  gives  insight  into  conditions  confronting 
the  South  at  the  outbreak  of  “The  War  Between  the  States,” 
shows  the  response  of  her  citizenry,  and  her  poverty  of  resources, 
where  those  who  could  felt  it  a  privilege  as  well  as  a  duty  to  fit 
themselves  and  others  for  the  “stern  arbitrament  of  war.” 

“Bay  Farm,  Wednesday  Evening. 

“Dear  Brother — 

“I  send  you  by  John  (Whitney?)  tomorrow  morning  my  two  pistols 
both  loaded — your  pistol,  sabre,  belt  pistol  holster,  boot,  my  gun.  One 
uniform  hat,  saddle,  holsters  and  spurs — a  lot  of  cartridges  for  pistol — 
quantity  balls — some  caps — and  some  fine  and  some  not  so  fine — my  sash — 
a  lot  of  Pelican  Buttons — all  these  things  I  wish  to  contribute  to  the  Com¬ 
pany — my  two  pistols  and  sabre  and  whatever  else  you  need  keep  for 
yourself  and  let  the  rest  go  into  some  good  hands.  As  you  are  going  you 
are  not  expected  to  contribute  much  but  I  must  have  my  credit  that  way. 
I  have  a  good  Mississippi  rifle  the  Company  can  have  if  it  will  do  any 
good.  I  want  to  give  all  I  can,  but  really  I  don’t  see  how  I  can  give  an¬ 
other  horse — it  is  going  to  push  me  to  furnish  you  boys  with  what  money 
you  will  want — I  can’t  send  the  gray  pony  unless  the  Captain  considers 
him  the  property  of  the  company — in  that  case  I  am  afoot  entirely — “Ken- 
tuck”  is  unfit  for  anything,  he  has  the  big  shoulder — John’s  Dick  and  Harry 
are  lame  and  I  have  to  have  something  to  get  about  on.  Lou  did  not  send 
your  carbine  down.  Where  are  the  cartridges  for  the  Maynard  that  you 
took  home,  also  the  ramrod  ends  ?  I  will  have  to  make  a  new  one.  The 
screw  to  the  long  rifle  ramrod — and  the  moulds. 

“The  Governor  (his  brother-in-law)  has  served  his  time — talks  now 
of  going  to  Canton  and  join  a  foot  company — My  Bowie  knife  is  in  Quit- 
man’s  valise,  give  it  to  a  good  man  if  it  is  wanted.  Try  and  get  my 
things  into  good  hands  as  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  of  all  these  tricks 
at  one  time  and  had  hoped  to  do  them  some  credit.  Another  thing,  if  they 
get  back  I  would  like  them  in  as  good  order  as  possible.  In  regard  to  John 
Harrington — John  will  explain  to  you  how  nearly  impossible  it  is  for  me 
to  spare  him.  I  have  got  the  hoops,  staves,  &c.,  for  400  bbls.  and  am 
bound  to  have  them  as  it  is  on  the  strength  of  having  them  I  hope  to  make 
some  early  sales  of  molasses  this  fall — by  this  means  get  a  little  ahead 
of  my  neighbors — and  get  a  little  change.  I  also  depend  on  him  to  take 
a  “watch”  at  the  engine  if  I  do  not  get  an  engineer.  I  hate  to  deny  you 
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»  anything  to  make  you  all  comfortable  but  it  would  help  us  greatly  if  you 

could  make  Milton  answer.  If  I  save  this  crop  our  cisterns  will  not  hold 
the  molasses  and  I  will  be  bound  to  have  the  barrels.  It  will  take  Thad 
and  Charley  both  from  now  until  grinding  to  make  500  hogsheads,  which  I 
certainly  shall  want  if  we  save  the  crop — and  more,  too.  The  conical 
balls  are  yours,  the  round  Walter’s;  you  will  know  all  of  your  things, 
they  are  in  the  same  box.  Send  me  word  as  soon  as  you  can  where 
the  things  I  want  are.  There  is  a  fine  bit  in  the  “Governor’s”  valise  saved 
for  the  company.  Be  sure  and  give  my  things  to  a  good,  careful  man. 
In  great  haste,  hoping  to  see  you  soon. 

“Your  brother, 

- '  “JOHN.” 

He  stayed  at  home,  managed  “Bay  Farm”  as  well  as  it  could 
be  done,  got  together  a  Company  known  as  the  “Home  Guards,” 
whose  business  it  was  to  keep  down  “Bush-Whackers”  and  “Jay- 
Hawkers,”  to  prevent  any  possible  uprising  of  the  slaves,  and 
later  to  capture  any  stragglers  from  either  army,  to  turn  over 
the  “Yankees”  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  Confederates  to  be 
returned  to  their  Divisions.  He  got  to  be  well  known  and  feared 
by  the  Yankee  patrols  of  Banks'  Army. 

\ 

One  day  a  portion  of  the  4th  Wisconsin  were  passing  along 
the  Grosse  Tete.  Through  inquiry  they  learned  that  “Bay  Farm” 
was  owned  by  the  Slacks,  who  were  originally  from  Massachu¬ 
setts — fired  with  Hunnish  hatred  (for  most  of  them  were  from 
Prussia  immediately  or  by  descent)  they  forestalled  their  rivals 
of  1914-18  by  the  destruction  and  the  havoc  which  they  wrought ; 
though  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Slack,  a  widow,  and  all  of  her  children 
were  minors  and  orphans,  their  father  having  been  killed  by  an 
accident  in  his  sugar  house  in  1857,  and  they  owned  2/3rds  of 
the  estate,  they  fired  the  sugar  mill,  two  corn  cribs  containing 
5,000  barrels  of  corn  each,  cut  the  levee  in  six  places,  confis¬ 
cated  all  working  stock  and  demoralized  the  Negroes ;  but  that 
was  not  all.  They- go  to  John  D.  Slack’s  home,  find  his  wife 
enciente,  and  with  three  little  babies  tugging  at  her  skirts,  they 
insult  her  in  every  way  except  assault,  strip  bare  the  pantry  of  all 
provision,  giving  some  of  the  food  back  when  “Mammy”  asks 
them,  “You  done  lef’  me  nuffin  to  eat.  Whar  am  I  gwine  git 
someting?”  on  condition  that  she  was  not  to  share  it  with  her 
mistress,  which  no  sooner  did  they  have  their  backs  turned  than 
she  turned  over  to  “Miss  Mary.”  Yet  that  was  not  all,  they 
go  into  her  armoir  or  wardrobes,  and  finding  clothes  prepared 
for  the  newcomer  stole  them  from  her,  and  opening  her  secre¬ 
tary  or  writing  desk  removed  her  personal  correspondence  and 
scattered  it  for  a  distance  of  sixty  or  seventy-five  miles,  from 
Donaldsonville  to  Raccourci,  and  doubtless  many  of  the  mis¬ 
sives  were  sent  as  trophies  to  distant  homes  in  the  Western 
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States.  When  John  D.  Slack  came  home,  maybe  he  was  not  in 
a  towering  rage,  he  was  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
would  have  made  a  typical  Roundhead  in  Oliver  Cromwell’s  army 
of  praying  Saints.  He  turned  ashy  white,  then  vowed  a  vow 
that  if  by  chance  he  should  run  across  any  man  who  had  baby 
clothes  in  his  knapsack,  among  those  he  captured  no  firing-squad 
would  be  needed,  but  they  should  be  suspended  from  a  tree  at 
the  end  of  a  hempen  rope.  Tradition  has  it  that  no  less  than 
three  of  the  seven  whom  he  killed  while  battling  for  his  country, 
met  that  fate,  and  the  large  calvary  sabre  that  today  hangs  sus¬ 
pended  in  my  library  belonged  to  one  of  them,  and  so  did  a 
Captain’s  sword,  which  Aunt  Mary  gave  me  and  I  gave  to  one 
of  my  brothers. 

But  his  end  was  near.  The  Yankees  were  hot  after  him, 
though  they  wanted  to  capture,  not  kill  him.  One  day  he  had 
sent  out  some  scouts  to  endeavor  to  discover  where  the  Yankees 
were,  while  he  remained  concealed  in  the  bushes  across  the 
Grosse  Tete  Bayou  and  just  above  the  “Mound  House”;  one  of 
the  scouts,  Joe  Hotard,  was  riding  a  white  horse,  and  he  saw 
a  man  ride  up,  stop  and  look  around  on  one  of  that  color,  without 
examining  more  carefully,  and  judging  from  his  actions  that 
he  was  one  of  his  men,  he  called  out,  “Joe,  is  that  you?”  With¬ 
out  answering,  the  man  whirled  and  fired  point  blank  in  the 
direction  of  the  voice,  and  John  D.  Slack  fell  desperately  wounded. 
Who  took  him  to  the  “Mound  House,”  I  do  not  know,  but  he 
was  taken  there,  and  Grandma  Woolfolk  offered  to  make  him 
comfortable  in  her  home,  but  he  must  get  to  his  wife,  so  she 
had  him  made  as  comfortable  as  she  could  in  her  carriage,  and 
sent  a  negro  courier  ahead  to  his  home  to  appraise  his  wife  of 
his  being  wounded,  and  she  met  him  at  Rosedale,  where  having 
grown  so  much  weaker  from  loss  of  blood,  he  was  carried  into 
the  home  of  the  Mrs.  M.  A.  Dickinson,  who  had  been  such  a 
friend  of  the  family,  and  there  surrounded  by  a  weeping  wife 
and  sobbing  children  he  breathed  his  last  in  the  old  “Live  Oak 
House”,  perhaps  the  oldest  but  the  Hotard  House,  on  the  Bayou. 
He  was  buried  first  on  “Bay  Farm,”  and  later  with  his  three 
children  was  removed  to  “Magnolia  Cemetery,”  Baton  Rouge, 

where  rest  the  ashes  of  his  parents  and  Aunt  Caroline,  his 
brothers,  except  Charles  Albert  Slack  and  his  family,  and  his 
faithful  wife,  who  dying  in  Los  Angeles  in  1922,  was  cremated, 
and  her  ashes  interred  in  his  grave;  and  not  far  away,  in  the 
same  plot,  at  her  request  was  buried,  the  faithful  wedding  pres¬ 
ent,  the  one  who,  born  a  slave,  proved  herself  an  angel  of  mercy 
and  helpfulness — “Lizette,”  better  known  to  the  younger  gener¬ 
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ation  as  “Mammy,”  and  at  whose  funeral  the  chief  men  of  im¬ 
portance  (white)  were  mourners,  some  of  them  accompanying 
the  body  by  steamer  to  Baton  Rouge  for  its  burial. 

*  *  * 

“God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way, 

His  wonders  to  perform. 

*  *  * 

Blind  unbelief  is  sure  to  err, 

And  read  His  works  in  vain; 

God  is  His  own  interpreter, 

And  He  will  make  it  plain.  Amen.” 

s  a  ss 

HENRY  RICHMOND  SLACK 

Born,  Plaquemine,  La.,  October  20,  1835.  Died,  Sewanee, 

Tenn.,  October  1,  1890. 

Henry  Richmond  Slack,  our  father,  was  the  fourth  son  of 
Eliphalet  Slack  and  Abigail  (Cutter)  Slack,  and  was  born  in 
Plaquemine,  La.,  on  October  20th,  1835-  Their  home  has  long 
since  been  demolished  and  the  spot  where  it  stood  has  caved  into 
the  Mississippi  River.  As  an  infant  he  moved  with  them  to 
their  new  home  at  “Bay  Farm”  on  the  Bayou  Grosse  Tete,  just 
below  the  present  little  village  of  the  same  name.  Left  mother¬ 
less  at  5  and  fatherless  at  8,  he  had  but  little  of  parental  care, 
but  his  recollection  of  some  of  the  events  of  his  childhood  were 
indelibly  impressed  on  his  mind;  as  for  example,  a  great  po¬ 
litical  meeting  and  barbecue  that  was  given  by  his  father,  when 
he  was  sent  away  in  the  care  of  a  Negro  slave  and  they  walked 
along  the  bayou  bank  making  mud  balls  out  of  the  stiff  blue 
clay  and  throwing  them  at  each  other  or  across  the  bayou ;  and 
of  the  paddling  his  idolized  oldest  brother,  William  Augustus, 
gave  him  one  night  because  he  would  persist  in  blowing  the 
candle  out  so  that  William  could  not  see  to  work  on  the  riding 
whip  of  whalebone  he  was  making  for  himself,  and  how  his 
flesh  tingled  as  he  recalled  the  switching  he  received  for  his 
disobedience,  and  yet  he  never  denied  his  brother’s  right  to 
inflict  that  corporal  punishment. 

About  1844  he  was  sent  with  his  next  older  brother,  John 
Dutton,  to  Guilderland  Academy,  near  Albany,  N.  Y.,  his  brother, 
Charles  Albert,  though  only  20  years  old,  remaining  on  and 
supervising  the  plantation.  Vacation  time  was  spent  chiefly 
with  their  Uncle  John  and  Aunt  Mary  (Holton)  Slack  and 
cousins,  “Hen”  and  Abby,  and  their  Uncle  Granville  and  Aunt 
Harriet  (Barnard)  Slack,  or  “Aunt  Williams.”  The  recollection 
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of  these  early  associations  lingered  as  a  pleasant  memory  with 
them.  Father  told  me  the  first  winter  he  was  North  he  did  not 
feel  the  cold  as  much  as  the  native  children,  so  that  one  day 
he  ran  out  of  doors  without  ear  muffs  and  came  back  with  his 
ears  almost  frozen,  and  they  had  to  rub  them  with  snow  to  take 
the  sting  out.  In  those  days  they  used  “warming  pans”  to 
heat  the  beds  before  retiring,  passing  them  between  the  sheets, 
and  sometimes  the  older  boys  would  strip  him  and  roll  him  be¬ 
tween  them  in  lieu  of  the  pan. 

Father  was  always  a  collector  of  souvenirs,  curios  and  keep¬ 
sakes,  inheriting  this  from  his  great  grand-grandfather,  John 
Slack ;  it  was  due  to  his  discovery  of  the  like  propensity  in  me  that 
while  I  was  at  school  in  Sewanee,  he  gathered  together  a  great 
portion  of  his  treasures,  old  family  letters,  early  school  compo¬ 
sitions,  etc.,  war  relics  and  put  them  in  a  wooden  box  on  which 
he  wrote  in  red  chalk,  “Sam’s  Treasures,”  and  set  it  away  on  a 
shelf  in  my  room.  Once  half-jokingly,  he  said  to  me,  “Son, 
if  you  fail  in  what  you  first  undertake,  you  will  make  your  for¬ 
tune  as  a  curio  collector  and  antique  dealer.”  Another  time  he 
told  me,  “Sam,  whenever  you  find  any  letters  of  your  great 
Uncle  Leonard’s  or  of  your  grandparents,  do  not  destroy,  but 
save  them.”  And  that  is  why,  if  other  members  of  the  family 
wonder  why  it  is  that  I  have  them,  I  have  them.  Father  gave 
them  to  me,  and  told  me  to  keep  them.  He  appointed  me  keeper 
of  the  “Lares  and  Penates”  of  the  Slack  family.  But  this  is 
enough. 

Charles  Albert  Slack,  father’s  oldest  surviving  brother, 
found  himself  at  the  age  of  19  burdened  with  a  plantation  of 
3,000  acres,  over  a  hundred  slaves  and  a  debt  of  some  $80,000, 
and  in  addiiton  the  care  of  two  younger  brothers,  John  D.  and 
Henry  R.,  and  no  facilities  to  educate  them,  and  enough  Yankee 
ambition  in  him  to  see  that  they  had  it.  Dr.  Thos.  S.  Garrett, 
a  lifelong  friend  of  the  family,  had  been  appointed  guardian  to 
the  younger  children,  and  by  and  with  his  advice  they  were  sent, 
as  before  stated,  to  Guilderland. 

That  their  wants  were  attended  to  the  following  bill  ren¬ 
dered  by  Henry  Slack,  administrator  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  John  Slack,  on  August  23,  1850,  attests: 
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Charles  A  Slack — 

In  acct.  with  Henry  Slack,  Adm.: 

1850 

August  12th — To  amt.  J.  D.  Slack’s  acct.  rendered - $  558.70 

To  amt.  H.  R.  Slack’s  acct.  rendered _  575.32 

To  amt.  and  var.  Sundries _  9.25 

To  amt.  Cash  handed  you _  50.00 


$1,193.27 

1848 


Nov.  12 — By  amt.  reed  from  R.  F.  Slack _ $678.00 

Nov.  12th,  1848,  Int.  on  above  21  mos.  @  7% -  83.13 

1849 

July — By  drft  from  Wm.  Fellows _  500.00 

Sept. — By  drft  from  Wm.  Fellows _  500.00 

1850 

July  24 — By  Cash  of  you  for  J.  D.  Slack _  35.00 

July  26 — By  Cash  of  you _  20.00 

Aug.  3 — By  Cash  of  you _  800.00 

Aug.  3 — By  Chas.  Merriam  Check _ 173.02 

By  Amt.  Due  you  from  1848 -  18.00 


$2,807.15 

Amt.  Debits _  $1,193.27 


$1,613.88 

Deduct  Amt  left  for  Henry  R.  Slack’s  Expenses,  it  being 
agreed  they  should  be  provided  for  Semi-Annually  in 


Advance  _  150.00 

Amt.  Due  you _ $1,463.88 


“E.  E.  Settled  by  Note  this  23rd  August,  1850. 

“HENRY  SLACK.” 


Having  completed  the  course  of  study  at  Guilderland  Acad¬ 
emy,  he  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  beloved  “Cousin  Hen 
Slack”  and  entered  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in 
the  “Class  of  ’55.”  At  Yale  College  he  made  made  many  very 
warm  friends,  among  them  Randall  and  Hart  Lee  Gibson  of 
Louisiana,  Lewis  Morris  of  New  York,  Emil  Spanier,  Taylor 
Beattie  and  scores  of  others,  but  none  who  stuck  to  him  so 
closely  or  who  had  such  an  influence  in  molding  his  life  as  one 
John  Wager  Swayne  or  Ohio,  son  of  Noah  H.  S wayne,  of  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  for  whom  his  affection  was  unbounded  unto 
the  day  of  his  death.  This  friendship  wras  of  the  soul,  and  not 
merely  a  fascination.  It  was  Wager  Swayne  who  brought  this 
orphan  boy  to  the  feet  of  the  Saviour,  lead  him  to  see  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  Christian  life,  got  him  baptized  and  under  the 
administration  of  the  Rev.  Abram  N.  Littlejohn  (afterwards 
bishop  of  Long  Island)  to  be  confirmed  in  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal 
Church,  New  Haven,  before  leaving  college  in  1855.  In  all  his 
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correspondence  Gen.  Swayne  (he  afterwards  became  a  general 
in  the  Federal  army)  dwelt  upon  the  soul’s  relationship  to  its 
Maker,  and  came  near  having  father  enter  the  Ministry — a  step 
which  neither  of  his  brothers  approved,  Charles  Albert  writing: 

“If  I  know  you  (though  I  cannot  profess  to  say  that  I  do — we  have 
been  separated  so  long)  you  are  totally  incapacitated  for  this  life  by  a 
natural  impediment  of  speech  that  would  render  your  appearance  and  ef¬ 
fort  in  the  pulpit  anything  but  pleasant.  This  you  may  overcome  or  out¬ 
grow  for  ought  I  know,  but  it  stuck  by  you  like  a  brother  three  years  since. 
You  know  to  do  good  in  that  profession,  powers  of  speech  are  absolutely 
necessary.  You  must  be  able  to  call  together  hearers  for  the  sake  of  hear¬ 
ing  and  trust  to  luck  for  Conversions.  I  think  there  are  few  ministers 
that  do  more  good  than  sincere  consistent  Christians  outside  the  ministry, 
if  peculiarly  gifted,  they  may  attract  and  effect  by  power  of  eloquence, 
but  example  with  them  does  not  in  my  humble  opinion  go  half  as  far  as 
it  does  with  outsiders,  simply  because  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  the 
trade — I  made  these  remarks  frankly  and  sincerely  and  would  suggest 
that  you  defer  at  least  for  a  few  months  your  decision.” 

While  his  brother,  John  D.,  did  not  come  out  in  so  many 
words,  and  emphatically  left  the  decision  to  father,  still  he  was 
in  the  main  unfavorable,  and  father  having  all  his  life  deferred 
to  the  older  brother  who  had  been  as  a  father  to  him,  gave  up  the 
idea  of  entering  the  ministry,  writing  thus  in  his  private  diary, 
after  his  return  home: 

“Had  a  talk  with  Charley  on  the  subject  of  what  I  ought  to  do.  From 
my  conscientiously  believing  myself  not  adapted  to  the  ministry,  I  had 
already  given  it  up,  Now  the  question  arose  in  what  business  cculd  I  best 
serve  GOD,  as  I  can  not  but  feel  that  I  am  bound  to  serve  GOD  in  business 
as  in  the  ministry.  For  I  am  His  by  creation  and  His  by  the  price  of 
blood  shed  up  the  cross.  Whatever  I  have  I  hope  to  use  as  a  steward  for 
GOD  and  accountable.  We  decided  upon  my  being  a  merchant  and  most 
likely  a  grocer.” 

The  question  has  come  to  me  again  and  again,  was  father 
satisfied  with  this  decision?  Did  not  his  whole  life  prove  that 
there  was  something  missing?  A  defeated  purpose?  And  his 
anxiety,  his  determination  that  nothing  should  hinder  me  in  his 
and  my  mother’s  intention,  which  they  made  my  own,  that  I 
should  enter  the  ministry? 

While  at  Yale  on  account  of  close  application  to  his  study 
his  eyesight  failed,  and  for  weeks  he  could  not  look  at  a  book, 
but  he  had  true  and  tried  friends,  and  they  assisted  him,  so 
that  when  he  graduated  he  was  elected  to  membership  in  the 
Connecticut  Alpha  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  (February  8th,  1854)- 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Linonian  Society,  the  Delta  Kappa 
Epsilon  Fraternity  and  the  senior  Society,  Scroll  and  Key.  He 
was  instrumental  along  with  Randal  and  Hart  Lee  Gibson  in 
breaking  up  the  ultra  Southern  society  known  as  “The  Helmet,” 
which  had  for  its  purpose  the  rankest  sort  of  sectionalism. 
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(I  had  for  years  the  original  charter,  by-laws,  ritual,  etc.,  of 
that  organization,  but  where  it  now  is  I  do  not  know.)  He  often 
told  me  that  he  lived  well  while  at  College,  and  at  an  expense  of 
some  $1,200  a  year.  Remaining  over  for  the  summer  vacation, 
one  year  he  took  up  surveying,  and  mastered  it  so  thoroughly, 

that  thirty  years  after  his  graduation,  when  his  wife’s  father’s 
plantation — “The  Mound” —  was  to  be  divided  up,  he  with  the 
aid  of  several  negroes  to  cut  the  way,  carry  the  lines,  etc.,  did 
all  the  surveying  necessary,  at  a  great  saving  to  the  estate. 

Having  definitely  given  up  the  ministry  as  his  life  work, 
he  went  to  New  Orleans  and  hired  himself  to  a  storekeeper, 
whose  ways  were  such  that  he  could  not  endure  them,  “tricky” 
and  “deceitful  on  the  weights,”  so  he  began  the  study  of  medi¬ 
cine,  but  his  eyes  again  failed  him,  and  he  could  not  stand  the 
dissecting  room ;  so  he  gave  up  that  study  after  one  year’s 
course,  which  stood  him  in  good  service,  both  in  his  home  and 
among  the  Negroes  under  his  employ.  His  motto  was  “Whatso¬ 
ever  thou  doest,  do  it  with  all  thy  might.” 

Though  he  had  given  up  the  idea  of  studying  for  the 
ministry,  father  never  lost  interest  in  the  Church  and  was  never 
happier  than  when  within  her  portals  or  at  work  for  the  Master. 
He  ably  assisted  in  the  building  of  the  little  Church  of  the  Na¬ 
tivity  at  Rosedale,  and  found  in  the  work  a  congenial  spirit — 
Miss  Louisiana  Tennessee  Woolfolk,  oldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Austin  Woolfolk  and  his  wife,  Emily  (Sparks)  Woolfolk — 
mutual  interests,  spiritual  uplift,  the  Christianizing  of  the 
Negro  in  particular,  threw  them  together,  acquaintanceship 
ripened  into  friendship,  into  love,  and  on  July  9th,  1860,  they 
were  married  in  that  chapel  by  the  Rev.  John  Philson,  rector  of 
the  Parish;  she  was  organist  and  he  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday 
School  and  church.  They  left  on  a  special  train  immediately 
after  the  marriage  on  a  wedding  trip  which  took  them  to  Mem¬ 
phis,  Nashville,  the  Virginia  Springs,  New  York,  Boston,  Albany, 
Niagara,  etc.  Oftentimes  have  I  heard  them  laugh  over  their 
departure  from  home  as  they  were  accompanied,  “chaperoned?” 
by  her  brother  and  sister,  his  sister-in-law  and  her  mother  and 
five  nephews  and  nieces  and  two  of  his  sister-in-law’s  brothers, 
and  nineteen  trunks,  chiefly  “Saratogas.”  Was  it  surprising  that 
his  bride,  always  a  delicate  woman,  was  sick  half  of  the  time. 
She  who  had  always  been  dressed  by  her  maid  (Eliza  Langdon), 
and  had  done  no  labor  except  such  as  crochetting  or  embroidery, 
missed  this  help;  but  sixty  years  later  at  the  time  of  her  death 
there  was  hardly  anything,  except  scrubbing  the  floors  which 
she  had  not  done. 
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While  in  Boston  they  visited  his  Uncle  George  Cutter’s 
family  and  mother  was  taken  to  a  reception  given  to  “Count 
Renfrew”  as  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  King  Edward  VII 
of  England  was  known.  In  all  places  they  were  most  heartily 
welcomed  and  the  young  bride  captivated  all  by  her  winning 
ways  and  her  wonderful  trousseau. 

But  already  the  excitement  of  a  Presidential  election  had 
the  entire  country  in  a  ferment,  and  with  a  divided  Democratic 
party  and  Abraham  Lincoln  leading  the  Republican  party,  known 
to  be  the  hotbed  of  Abolitionism,  the  situation  was  growing 
tense.  After  the  election,  when  Lincoln  was  declared  the  nomi¬ 
nee,  the  South  did  not  wait  but  seceded,  and  war,  fraternal  war 
was  inevitable.  The  “Call  to  Arms”  was  sounded,  the  response 
from  the  flower  of  the  land  on  both  sides  was  marvelous — none 
less  than  twelve  Cutter  cousins  offering  themselves  and  three 
being  killed  in  battle  on  the  Federal  side,  while  father,  who  went 
to  the  front  returned  unhurt,  and  Uncle  John,  who  remained  at 
home  and  assisted  in  organizing  the  “Home  Guard,”  was  killed 
by  a  Federal  bullet.  Both  voted  against  “Secession,”  but  when 
their  native  state,  Louisiana,  seceded,  tendered  her  their  alle¬ 
giance,  and  this  is  the  record  as  given  on  page  589  of  the 
“Records  of  Louisiana  Soldiers  and  Commands,  Vol.  Ill,  Book 
Twto:  “Slack,  John  D.,  1st  Lt.  Co.  T,  2nd  La.  Cav.  En.  Sept. 
8,  1862,  Camp  Thompson,  La-  Present  on  rolls  of  Feb.,  1863.” 
And  of  father:  “Slack,  Henry  R.,  2nd  Lieut.,  1st  Lt.,  Co.  ‘A’,  1st 
La.  Cav.  En.  Aug.  26,  1861,  Camp  Schlatre.  Rolls  May,  1862.  to 
Dec.,  1862.  Present  Roll  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1863.  Absent  on  fur¬ 
lough  of  30  days,  granted  Jan.  23,  1863*  Roll  March  1  to  June 
30,  1863.  Rolls  Nov.,  1863,  to  Feb.,  1864,  Present.  Acting 
Adj.  since  Jan.  17,  1864.  Roster  dated  Clinton,  La.,  June  21, 
1864.  Entry  into  Confed.  Service,  Sept.  10,  1861.  Promoted 
1st  Lt.,  Oct.  23,  1862-  Successor  to  E,  Marrionneaux.  Offi¬ 
cial  Rolls  of  Paroled  Officers  C.  S.  A.  Paroled  Gainesville,  Ala., 
May  12,  1865.” 

In  order  to  prevent  a  scene,  bride  and  groom  parted  at  the 
home  of  the  bride’s  mother — “The  Mound,”  and  father  mounted 
his  half  Arabian  and  rode  away  followed  by  his  only  slave,  New¬ 
man  Garner,  who  accompanied  him  as  his  body-servant.  A  few 
months  before  the  war  was  over,  Newman  who  had  been  faith¬ 
fulness  itself  to  father,  deserted  and  went  over  to  the  Federals, 
and  when  they  met  after  the  surrender  they  found  that  Newman 
had  been  with^the  Federals  just  ahead  of  father’s  forces.  Early 
in  1860  they  had  had  a  “family  meeting,”  and  “Bay  Farm”  had 
been  appraised  at  $300,000.00,  and  on  account  of  the  masterly 
way  in  which  Charles  Albert  Slack  had  managed  the  estate  of 
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their  parents,  two-thirds  was  allotted  to  the  heirs  of  C.  A. 
Slack  and  one-sixth  to  each  of  the  other  brothers,  John  D.  and 
Henry  R.  Slack;  thus  father  was  to  have  received  $50,000.00 
and  one  slave  as  his  portion,  the  one  slave  being  Newman  Gar¬ 
ner,  but  in  reality  he  received  only  $1,250-00  in  cash  and  the 
balance  in  notes,  which,  upon  his  return  from  the  War,  he  sur¬ 
rendered  to  his  sisters-in-law  and  accepted  in  fee  simple  one 
hundred  (100)  acres  of  the  plantation  free  of  encumbrance. 

During  the  War  father  saw  service  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and  took  part  in 
the  engagements  at  Richmond,  Ky.,  Nashville,  Murfreesboro, 
Missionary  Ridge,  Chicamauga,  Tenn.,  Resaca,  Dalton  and  Rome, 
Ga.,  Shiloh,  Tupelo,  Miss.,  etc.,  the  greater  portion  of  the  time 
being  on  “detached  service,”  serving  as  a  courier  at  the  Battle 
of  Missionary  Ridge.  When  the  War  was  over  they  divided  up 
the  flag,  and  to  him  fell  the  bronze  spear  head  and  a  portion  of 
the  fringe  (which  I  still  have).  He  wrote  home  as  often  as  time 
and  paper  permitted,  and  many  of  his  letters  are  so  criss-crossed 
that  they  are  very  hard  to  read,  though  he  wrote  a  very  legible 
hand,  appearing  so,  at  least,  and  almost  without  fail,  he  would 
head  them,  “God’s  Will.” 

Returned  home  he  found  as  many  another  Confederate,  his 
properties  a  wreck,  the  sugar  house  burned,  as  were  the  two 
barns,  the  levee  at  “Bay  Farm”  cut  in  several  places,  the  mules 
and  Negroes  run  off,  his  only  brother  dead  by  a  Federal  bullet, 
and  nine  orphaned  nephews  and  nieces,  his  wife  delicate,  and 
his  only  son  none  too  robust,  his  resources  practically  nil.  But 
he  did  not  despair,  as  many  did,  nor  did  he  sit  down  and  depend 
upon  the  income  from  his  wife’s  estate,  for  “The  Mound  Planta¬ 
tion”  had  not  been  ravaged  like  “Bay  Farm.”  He  took  some 
Negroes  and  poled  freight  up  and  down  Bayou  Grosse  Tete, 
working  as  hard  as  any  Negro  he  employed;  next  he  opened  a 
small  s^ore,  and  began  his  effort  to  save  for  the  heirs  the  “Mound 
Plantation.”  Grandma  Woolfolk  had  endorsed  for  a  friend,  and 
the  friend  had  failed  and  the  holder  of  the  note  came  back  on 
the  plantation.  A  lawsuit  lasting  16  years  followed,  and  three 
times  it  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
finally  decided  in  the  heirs’  favor  in  1884,  but  leaving  the  heavy 
burden  of  lawyers’  bills  behind. 

Henry  Richmond  Slack,  Jr.,  w^as  born  on  May  7th,  1862,  and 
was  ahvays  “Son”  to  them,  and  the  pride  and  joy  of  their  life- 

William  Samuel  Slack,  the  writer  of  this  history,  w*as  born 
on  October  22nd,  1869. 
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Louisiana  Woolfolk  Slack  was  bom  on  October  25th,  1873, 
all  at  “The  Mound  House.” 

Charles  John  Slack  was  born  on  September  24th,  1877,  at 
Sunnyside  Plantation,  where  the  family  had  moved  after  the 
second  marriage  of  “Uncle  Joe,”  Joseph  B.  Woolfolk. 

During  “Reconstruction  Times,”  that  period  of  history 
looked  upon  as  a  frightful  nightmare  by  all  who  passed  through 
it  (see  Bowers  “The  Tragic  Era”  and  Warmoth’s  War,  Politics 
and  Reconstruction”)  life  wTas  full  of  troubles.  “The  bottom  rail 
was  on  the  top,”  and  the  enemies  of  the  South  made  no  concern 
of  their  infamous  boast  to  put  “Black  Feet  on  White  Necks,” 
as  one  of  them  said,  to  make  a  San  Domingo  or  a  Haiti  of  South 
Carolina  and  Louisiana  in  particular.  States  like  Georgia, 
Alabama,  North  Carolina  and  Texas  soon  got  possession  of  their 
own  government,  but  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina  were  the 
last  to  feel  the  let-up  of  the  tyrant’s  heel.  For  the  sake  of 
posterity  the  following  incidents  may  well  be  made  a  matter 
of  record:  White  ladies  walking  along  the  streets  of  Plaque- 
mine  were  sometimes  forced  off  the  sidewalks  into  the  ditches 
by  Negroes  who  reeled  in  drunken  fury  down  the  narrow  plank 
walks.  Once  my  mother  and  aunt  drove  to  Rosedale  to  call  on  my 
aunt,  and  as  the  bridge  was  none  too  good  went  down  the  road 
opposite  her  home  and  politely  asked  a  Negro  wench  to  call 
across  the  bayou  and  see  if  Mrs.  Slack  was  home,  and  this  is  the 
way  she  did  it;  seeing  another  Negress  passing  in  front  of  my 
aunt’s,  she  called  out,  “Hey,  Lady,  here’s  two  white  women 
wants  to  know  if  old  Mrs.  Slack  is  at  her  house.”  There  was  no 
recourse  but  to  smile  and  grit  one’s  teeth  to  be  thus  treated  by 
former  slaves 

There  was  little  if  any  justice  done,  the  courts  and  Legisla¬ 
ture  were  most  venal,  but  what  could  be  expected,  with  cor¬ 
ruption  in  high  places,  and  ignorant  Negroes  in  the  seats  of  the 
mighty.  There  was  a  Negro,  William  Page,  as  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  Henry  Jones,  as  constable  in  our  ward,  both  former 
slaves  on  “Bay  Farm.”  A  little  blacksmith  shop  had  been 
rented  by  us  to  a  Cajin  named  Boiteau  at  Musson  (then  the 
terminus  of  the  Baton  Rouge,  Grosse  Tete  and  Opelousas  R.  R., 
now  not  even  a  name.)  He  had  a  pretty  little  wife  and  a  Cain 
helper  of  some  19  years  of  age,  of  whom  he  became  insanely 
jealous,  though  he  was  entirely  innocent  of  wrong-doing.  One 
day,  December  21,  1877,  the  boy  was  killed  by  Boiteau  with  a 
sledge  hammer  in  his  shop.  This  was  reported  to  the  authori¬ 
ties,  and  the  Negro  officers  were  afraid  to  arrest  a  white  man, 
even  though  he  was  a  “Cajin”  (nickname  for  illiterate  and  gen¬ 
erally  “low-down”  whites  of  French  descent,  possibly  a  con- 
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traction  from  the  Nova  Scotian  “Accadien,”  who  was  far  from 
what  Longfellow  represented  them  to  be  in  his  Evangeline.”) 
So  a  “posse  comitatus”  was  summoned  and  a  cousin  of  ours, 
Walter  Garrett  Slack,  went  with  them,  as  did  Gayle  Sparks,  a 
deputy  sheriff  of  Pointe  Coupee  Parish.  When  called  on  to 
surrender,  Boiteau,  who  had  barricaded  himself  in  his  shop, 
shot  our  cousin  through  the  stomach  and  Mr.  Sparks  through 
the  thigh,  and  made  a  dash  to  get  away,  but  was  caught.  They 

wished  to  hang  him  instanter,  but  Cousin  Wallie  said,  “No,  let 
the  law  take  its  course.”  The  next  day  Wallie  died  in  horrible 
agony;  Boiteau  was  tried,  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  life, 
and  in  less  than  five  years  pardoned  because  his  family’s  votes 
were  needed  in  a  heated  election,  and  he  was  returned  to  “The 
Island,”  the  rendezvous  of  cut-throats  and  robbers. 

Finding  that  justice  could  not  be  obtained  in  our  courts, 
the  planters  of  the  Seventh  Ward  administered  their  own  petty 
affairs,  and  I  shall  never  forget  one  session  of  their  court.  We 
had  a  young  white  man  working  for  us  named  Odom,  whether 
Alex  or  Ike,  I  have  forgotten.  One  day  he  complained  that 
someone  had  stolen  his  trunk  out  of  his  room.  In  those  days 
class  lines  were  very  closely  drawn  between  the  ‘planters’  and 
the  ‘working-men,’  and  anyone  who  belonged  to  this  class  never 
expected  to  be  invited  to  sit  at  the  ‘planter’s’  table — he  might 
himself  have  belonged  to  that  class,  but  now  being  a  ‘working¬ 
man’  he  must  remain  in  his  place.  Mr.  Odom  thought  that 
“Brother”  (H-  R.  Slack,  Jr)  was  playing  a  practical  joke  on  him, 
but  he  disclaiming  any  knowledge  of  it,  and  his  veracity  not  be¬ 
ing  questioned,  father  set  to  work  to  ferret  it  out,  and  he  found 
the  trunk  in  a  vacant  cabin  on  the  place  “Sunnyside.”  Sus¬ 
picion  rested  on  a  yellow  Negro,  Fred  Doty,  who  worked  about 
the  yard,  and  father  told  Mr.  Odom  to  go  that  night  to  a  certain 
cabin  on  the  Mound  Plantation  where  a  ball  was  going  to  be 
given,  hide  in  the  bushes  nearby  and  he  most  probably  would 
see  his  suit  going  to  the  ball.  He  did  as  directed  and  was  re¬ 
warded  by  seeing  Fred  Doty  wearing  the  suit.  He  made  no 
disturbance  but  came  back  and  reported  his  discovery  to  father. 
The  next  day  the  trunk  with  the  suit  of  clothes  in  it  suddenly 
appeared  in  his  room.  Immediately  father  sent  out  notes  to 
six  or  eight  planters  to  convene  at  “Sunnyside” ;  they  did  so ; 
Fred  Doty  was  brought  before  them — a  judge,  jury,  defendant 
and  prosecuting  attorney  were  chosen,  and  the  trial  proceeded 
with.  It  was  an  open  and  shut  case.  Fred  Doty  was  found 
guilty  and  given  the  suit,  but  required  to  pay  Mr.  Odom  the  cost 
of  the  suit  and  $5  or  $10  extra  as  a  fine,  and  made  to  work  it 
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out;  thus  was  the  State  saved  the  cost  of  court,  and  real  justice 
was  done. 

This  is  a  serio-somic  episode.  Father,  true  to  his  Yankee 
instinct  of  care  and  thrift,  wras  accustomed  to  go  to  the  “Lot” 
when  the  Negro  teamsters  would  bring  in  their  stock  to  water 
and  feed  them  at  the  noon  hour,  to  see  that  each  driver  put  his 
gear  on  its  proper  peg  and  did  not  throw  it  down  on  the  ground 
to  be  trodden  into  the  mire  and  lost.  One  day  during  the  time 
of  cane  planting  in  the  spring  he  chanced  to  hear  old  “Chinch 
Bill,”  as  he  was  called,  mumbling  to  himself,  “White  folks  thinks 
they’s  mighty  big,  but  Si  is  g’wine  ter  show  ’em  sompin.  He’s 
g’wine  ter  make  ’em  call  him  ‘Mistah’.”  Father  saw  that  some 
mischief  was  afoot,  so  at  dinner  he  told  Uncle  Joe,  “I  have  im¬ 
portant  business  down  the  bayou  this  afternoon  and  tomorrow, 
you  go  in  the  field  in  my  place.”  Which  he  did.  Father  then 
drew  up  an  ironclad  contract  for  the  planters  to  sign  pledging 
themselves  under  no  consideration  to  hire  a  Negro  who  was 
“fired”  from  The  Mound  Plantation.  He  covered  both  Bayou 
Grosse  Tete  and  Bayou  Maringouin.  The  next  morning,  how¬ 
ever,  he  went  into  the  field,  and  this  time  he  had  his  Colt’s 
revolver  strapped  in  full  sight  to  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  for 
he  felt  that  that  was  to  be  the  day  of  trial  and  he  must  be  pre¬ 
pared.  “Si”  or  Si  Bowser  had  been  Grandma  Woolfolk’s  first 
carriage  driver,  as  Clem  Johnson  was  the  second,  and  he  was 
foreman  or  leader — “driver”  as  sometimes  they  were  known,  of 
the  cane  planting  gang.  He  was  the  instigator  of  this  movement 
for  equality  of  the  races.  The  cane  that  year  was  very  crooked, 
from  the  storm  of  the  preceeding  fall,  and  had  to  be  cut  in  sec¬ 
tions  if  it  was  to  lie  straight  in  the  rows ;  Si  was  purposely  care¬ 
less,  the  time  of  action  had  come,  and  he  knew  all  eyes  were 
on  him.  “Si,”  father  said,  and  no  answer.  “Si,”  again  no 
answer.  (The  old-time  Negroes  used  to  say  that  the  first  time 
it  was  God  calling  you  and  they  were  not  ready  to  go,  the  second 
time  it  was  the  devil  and  they  did  not  want  to  go,  but  the  third 
time  it  was  the  white  folks,  and  you  must  answer.)  So,  at  the 
third  call,  and  this  time  it  was  “Si  Bowser!”  He  looked  up  and 
into  the  barrel  of  a  six-shooter  held  by  a  crack  shoe  and  a  de¬ 
termined  man.  Si  nearly  dropped  his  cane  knife  as  he  drew 
himself  up  and  father  said  to  him,  “Si,  I  know  what  you  are  up 
to,  but  the  day  will  never  come  when  a  self-respecting  white  man 
will  call  his  Negro  laborers  “Mr.”  Now,  Si,  if  you  wrish  to  stay 
on  this  place  well  and  good,  this  will  be  forgotten.  You  can 
stay  here  as  you  were  before/  or  you  can  leave  and  go  right  now. 
That  means  you  will  lose  all  your  back  pay,  can  never  come  back 
to  live  on  this  place,  and  no  one  on  Bayou  Maringouin  or  Grosse 
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Tete  will  hire  you-  I  give  you  two  minutes  to  make  up  your 
mind.  You  can  do  as  you  please.”  It  was  all  over  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  Si  was  planting  cane  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  wThile  the  rest  of  the  Negroes  guffawed  and  mocked 
him,  “Humph,  Si,  thought  you  were  g’wine  make  Mr.  Slack  call 
you  Mistah?” 

And  now  for  a  real  comic  one.  Times  were  even  harder 
than  ever  with  us  while  we  wrere  living  at  Sunnyside,  and  our 
parents  wrere  put  to  it  to  raise  some  needed  cash,  and  were  think¬ 
ing  of  pledging  mother’s  handsome  jewels,  when  the  thought 
came  to  her,  “Why  not  sell  some  of  my  trousseau?”  She  let  it 
be  known  that  some  of  her  dresses  were  for  sale.  The  white 
folks  who  wanted  them  had  no  money,  and  only  Negresses  had 
the  ready  cash.  Among  the  dresses  was  a  very  handsome  one 
consisting  of  underskirt,  polonaise,  and  basque,  of  light  green 
silk,  almost  entirely  covered  with  cut  black  velvet  flowers.  One 
impudent  Negress  came  to  see  them  and  asked  to  see  “Dat  green 
gauslin  silk  ambushed  wid  black  velvet.”  She  saw  it  but  did 
not  have  the  $25  needful,  so  it  was  preserved  to  the  family  and 
now  belongs  to  my  grand-daughter,  Cecilia  Benjamin  Estes. 

Despite  the  efforts,  unadvised  and  decidedly  unwise  to 
“elevate”  the  Negro  by  giving  him  false  and  impossible  ideas  of 
racial  equality,  at  least  in  the  South,  by  so-called  friends  of  the 
“Freedmen,”  for  “Negro”  was  for  a  time  taboo,  and  will  be  by 
those  who  desire  to  exploit  them  as  well  in  1930  as  in  1867-78, 
the  true  white  patriot  still  had  deep  down  in  his  heart  a  real 
affection,  or  at  least  a  kindly  feeling,  sympathy  for  the  Negro, 
particularly  for  his  old-time  playmates  and  childhood  companions ; 
and  father  was  one  of  those  who  believed  in  justice  to  all  irre¬ 
spective  of  creed  or  color.  At  his  suggestion,  a  “Law  and 
Order  Organization”  was  founded  in  January,  1878.  (The 
original  document  is  in  my  possession.)  It  was  gotten  up  to 
include  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  ward  in  Pointe  Coupee  and 
the  7th  Ward  of  Iberville  Parish,  and  to  make  innocuous  the 
KuKlux  Klan  as  it  had  degenerated  in  that  portion  of  the  land, 
and  to  include  Jew,  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant  and  non-be¬ 
liever,  planters,  blacksmiths,  laborers  and  “gentlemen,”  white 
and  black  without  distinction  whatsoever.  It  is  specially  of 
interest  as  having  been  drawn  up  at  a  time  when  racial  feeling 
ran  so  high,  and  gives  evidence  of  father’s  breadth  of  vision  at 
such  a  time-  The  document  follows: 

“We,  the  undersigned  do  hereby  obligate  ourselves  to  form  a  Military 
Organization  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  Peace,  protecting  property, 
and  aiding  the  law  officers  to  bring  all  criminals  to  justice.  And  for  that 
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purpose  we  bind  ourselves  under  penalty  of  expulsion  to  obey  all  legiti¬ 
mate  orders  given  us  by  the  officers  whom  we  shall  elect. 


T.  C.  Sparks 
J.  M.  Bailey 
Max  Meyer 
J.  B.  Woolfolk 
W.  H.  Simrall 

I.  F.  Davis 
John  Solari 
Hiram  Sigler 

J.  E.  Booksh 
Chas.  H.  Dickinson 
Wm.  Harris* 


S.  T.  McCardell 
Henry  R.  Slack 
A.  P.  Allain 
W.  Barrow 
D.  Hubbard 
F.  P.  Erwin 
A.  Babin 
J.  B.  Blanchard 
Edward  Taylor* 
Albert  Pater 
C.  W.  Slack 


(N.  B.:  These  two  (*)  were  Negroes  and  of  great  authority  among 
them.) 

The  organization,  as  shown  by  the  notes  or  memorandum,  was  to 
consist  of  a — 

“Captain. 

“Three  Lieutenants,  1  from  Livonia,  1  Musson,  1  Rosedale. 

“Three  Sergeants,  1  from  Livonia,  1  Musson,  1  Rosedale. 

“Three  Corporals,  1  from  Livonia,  1  Musson,  1  Rosedale. 

“Subject  to  the  orders  of  an  advisory  board  to  consist  of  the  four  high¬ 
est  officers  and  three  elderly  citizens.  A  quorum  to  consist  of  a  majority, 
but  in  no  case  such  an  emergency  as  shall  require  the  presence  of  all  the 
active,  a  quorum  shall  consist  of  the  three  elderly  citizens  and  the  organi¬ 
zation  shall  be  subject  to  their  orders.  The  organization  to  act  as  a  posse 
and  when  called  upon  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  law  and  each  officer  shall 
call  out  as  many  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  from  his  beat  to  act  as  said 
posse.  A  committee  on  men  and  regulations,  and  suggest  that  the  advisory 
board  complete  the  same.  First,  all  in  Pointe  Coupee;  second,  from  Pointe 
Coupee  line  down  to  Maringouin,  including  “Mound”;  Third,  all  in  Grosse 
Tete  below  West  Oaks  lane. 

“1st  Sergeant,  David  Hubbard  and  Corporal  Jake  Powell. 

“2nd  Sergeant,  C.  H.  Dickinson  and  Corporal  Theodore  Matthews. 

“3rd,  Sergeant  Frank  Erwin  and  Corporal  Swarts. 

“Straws  drawrn:  Jos.  Hotard  1st,  McCardle  2nd,  and  Barrow  3rd.” 

About  this  time  came  the  great  forced  movement  of  the 
Negroes  to  Kansas.  The  U.  S.  Congress  had  granted  great 
tracts  of  land  to  the  transcontinental  railroads  on  condition  that 
they  must  by  a  certain  time  have  so  many  people  on  the  lands 
granted  them.  The  time  was  near  at  hand  and  their  quota  was 
not  met,  so  people  wrho  did  not  hesitate  to  give  credulous  Darkies 
soap  certificates  assuring  them  that  they  were  bona  fide  U.  S. 
patents  to  “Forty  Acres  and  a  mule”  belonging  to  their  former 
masters,  in  exchange  for  their  discharge  papers  from  the  Federal 
army,  which  would  soon  mean  a  pension  to  the  holders  of  them, 
flocked  to  the  South,  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  in  particular,  and 
the  lies  that  they  told  those  poor  ignorant  Negroes  would  have 
made  the  Devil  himself  blush  for  shame;  two  will  suffice,  and  I 
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:an  vouch  for  their  truth,  as  father  told  me  the  first,  and  old 
“Aunt  Betsy”  herself,  told  me  the  other.  Riley  Williams  was 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  the  Negro  tenants  on  our  planta¬ 
tion,  he  always  looked  well,  took  good  care  of  his  stock,  and  kept 
his  premises  clean,  and  he  made  money ;  they  showed  him  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  “Negro  Paradise”  in  Kansas,  but  were  very  careful 
to  keep  it  from  the  whites.  As  Riley  described  it,  it  consisted 
of  a  brownstone  mansion  set  back  in  a  grove  of  trees  with 
oranges  and  bananas  growing  abundantly,  wTith  a  fountain  flow¬ 
ing  in  the  front  yard;  the  side  of  the  house  was  removed  and 
one  saw  a  Negro  lady  seated  at  the  piano  in  a  handsome  parlor 
while  a  white  maid  tended  the  Negro  cherubs  in  the  nursery,  and 
another  was  cooking  in  the  kitchen ;  a  barouche  had  stopped  at 
the  front  gate,  it  was  drawn  by  a  spanking  team  of  white  horses, 
driven  by  a  white  coachman,  and  contained  a  number  of  elegantly 
dressed  Negro  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Riley  came  to  ask  father 
about  it,  and  said,  “Mr.  Slack,  I  knows  you  always  tells  the 
truth,  and  have  travelled  a  lot.  Is  that  true,  for  I  believe  you. 
You  never  has  told  me  a  story,  and  I  don’t  know  these  folks.” 
Father  at  once  put  Riley  at  his  ease,  by  asking  him  if  wre  could 
grow  oranges  and  bananas  on  Grosse  Tete,  and  telling  him  that 
Kansas  was  a  thousand  miles  further  north,  noted  for  its  bliz¬ 
zards  and  heavy  falls  of  snow  and  ice.  Then  he  reminded  him 
that  it  was  costly  to  have  Negro  help,  and  white  help  was  more 
so,  and  if  it  had  cost  Riley  a  good  deal  to  build  a  frame  stable 
for  his  stock,  what  would  a  brownstone  mansion  cost.  The  in¬ 
telligent  Negro  saw  the  point,  and  never  left  the  bayou  at  all- 

“Aunt  Betsy  Brown”  was  duped  into  believing  as  she  was 
told  that  “Because  the  first  settlers  in  Louisiana  had  been  so 
cruel  to  the  Indians  the  U.  S.  Government  was  going  to  give 
Louisiana  back  to  the  Indians,  and  the  first  people  they  would 
scalp  w^ould  be  the  Negroes.”  Not  wishing  to  suffer  such  in¬ 
dignities  she  left  for  the  promised  land  of  Kansas,  and  it  wras 
ridiculous  to  hear  her  describe  her  fright  when  she  first  saw  a 
live  Indian,  and  how  she  made  haste  to  return  to  the  “Mound 
Plantation.” 

In  1876  Uncle  Joe  married  Miss  Margaret  A.  Pickett,  who 
had  come  to  us  as  a  governess,  from  Huntsville,  Ala.,  and  the 
Mound  house  was  too  small  for  three  families,  so  we  moved  to 
Sunnyside  Plantation,  but  in  two  years  we  moved  back  to  the 
“Mound,”  and  stayed  at  the  overseer’s  house.  In  1880  it  looked 
as  though  wre  would  be  able  to  sell  out  “lock,  stock  and  barrel” 
and  leave  Grosse  Tete.  “The  Great  Misery,”  as  father  called  the 
Mound,  and  wre  wavered  between  Florida,  Minnesota  and  other 
States,  finally  moving  to  Georgia  in  July  of  that  year.  We 
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moved  out  frojm  Rosedale  on  two  handcars  of  the  Baton  Rouge, 
Grosse  Tete  &  Opelousas  Railroad  to  Port  Allen  and  took  a  boat 
to  New  Orleans,  arriving  in  Gainesville,  Ga.,  on  July  4th.  Father 
left  us  in  Gainesville  and  visited  various  cities  in  Georgia  and 
finally  settled  on  La  Grange,  as  offering  good  school  and  social 
advantages,  leaving  the  family  there; _from  1880-1882  he  lived 
practically  alone  on  the  plantation,  but  in  1882  the  family,  ex¬ 
cept  H.  R.  S.,  Jr.,  and  W.  S.  Slack,  moved  back  to  the  Mound 
House,  while  “Aunt”  was  visiting  in  California.  In  1883-1884 
we  lived  a  part  of  the  time  in  the  overseer’s  house  and  then  at 
the  Negro  cabin  near  the  sugar  mill,  where  we  spent  eighteen 
happy  months,  suffering  privations  but  rejoicing  in  each  other’s 
company.  Up  to  1884  father  was  clean  shaven,  except  for  a 
moustache,  then  he  made  a  Nazarite  vow  that  he  would  not  put 
a  razor  to  his  face  if  he  failed  to  hold  the  levee  against  the  high 
water,  failing  he  kept  his  word  to  his  dying  day.  (See  frontis¬ 
piece.)  The  plantation  was  divided  in  1884,  and  Uncle  Joe  got 
the  lower  portion  with  the  “Big  House” ;  Aunt  Sal,  the  centre 
with  the  sugar  mill  and  quarters ;  mother  the  upper  and  wooded 
portion.  (See  Act  of  Division  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  Iberville 
Parish,  Plaquemine,  La.) 

We  spent  the  summer  of  1885  in  Hale  Springs,  Tenn.,  and 
1886  in  Gainesville,  Ga.,  the  family,  except  H.  R.  Slack,  Jr.,  re¬ 
turning  to  Louisiana,  and  father  and  I  living  in  a  small  outhouse 
he  had  built  in  order  to  build  a  home  for  his  wife  and  children. 
I  was  chief  cook  and  bottle  washer,  and  we  never  had  a  sick  day 
the  whole  time  from  September,  1886,  to  April,  1887,  when  the 
house  was  ready  for  use.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
first  night  we  slept  in  the  upstairs  portion  of  the  house  when  the 
sash  were  not  yet  in,  coons,  etc.,  came  in  and  stole  corn  that  was 
on  the  first  floor.  But  we  were  not  long  to  remain  in  that  home, 
someone  was  always  ailing,  and  the  family  left  for  Georgia,  and 
I  went  to  Sewanee,  and  father  was  practically  left  alone,  with 
old  “Major,”  Charley’s  black  and  tan  terrier,  a  most  companion¬ 
able  dog. 

Over  his  protest,  we  made  father  go  to  the  wedding  of  his 
first-born  son,  to  Miss  Ruth  Bradfield,  on  September  14,  1887. 
When  he  was  forced  to  buy  a  new  suit  he  said,  “This  will  do  to 
bury  me  in,”  and  he  would  never  wear  it  again.  In  September, 
1890,  he  came  to  Sewanee,  where  I  was  going  to  college  and 
serving  as  librarian,  and  the  family  except  H.  R.  S.,  Jr.,  were 
there,  and  his  grandson,  H.  R.  Slack,  III,  a  happier  grandfather 
never  lived.  Father  was  interested  in  the  building  of  the  little 
chapel  at  Maringouln,  and  spent  considerable  of  his  time  plan¬ 
ning  for  it.  He  took  sick  about  the  20th  of  September  and  on 
October  1st  his  pure  soul  winged  its  flight  to  the  God  who  gave 
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it,  and  that  “Rest”  which  he  craved  at  last  came  to  him.  As 
mother  had  planned  to  live  in  Georgia,  we  took  his  body  to  La 
Grange  for  burial,  in  the  plot  which  Dr.  Bradfield  had  bought 
for  us,  and  there  it  rested  until  after  sister’s  death  in  La  Grange, 
when  I  had  it  exhumed,  and  his  and  her  body  laid  in  the  same 
grave  alongside  the  remains  of  his  loved  ones  from  Grosse  Tete, 
in  Magnolia  Cemetery,  Baton  Rouge,  La-,  on  February  9th,  1903. 

Father  was  my  ideal  of  a  Christian.  Unobtrusive,  unsel¬ 
fish,  his  every  thought  the  good  of  others,  content  to  be  mis¬ 
judged  when  he  knew  he  was  right,  and  not  afraid  to  put  in 
writing  what  he  had  to  say,  for  fear  of  its  being  used  against 
him.  The  soul  of  honor,  his  word  was  his  bond.  If  he  promised 
you  anything,  even  a  spanking,  you  were  sure  to  get  it,  and  we 
never  forgot  them,  for  he  struck  the  same  identical  spot  without 
wavering  a  hair’s  breadth.  He  was  believed  in  and  trusted  by 
white  and  black  alike,  and  his  place  has  never  been  filled.  But, 
oh !  as  I  look  back  over  his  life  in  the  light  of  the  letters  he  pre¬ 
served,  how  full  of  sorrow  and  disappointment  it  must  have  been, 
to  see  his  high  ideals  fail  of  realization,  to  have  to  live  separated 
from  his  family  he  so  dearly  loved,  to  walk  day  after  day  in  a 
country,  barren  of  ideals,  and  then  be  uncomplaining,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing;  yet  was  it  a  wonder,  if  occasionally  a  groan  would 
escape  his  lips,  as  we  children  would  squabble  among  ourselves, 
and  he  would  say,  “Sometimes  I  wish  I  were  dead,”  yet  not  often 
did  his  pent  up  feelings  find  such  an  escape.  Only  once  do  I 
recall  his  complaint  at  his  enforced  labors — it  was  a  nasty,  rainy 
day,  the  mire  in  the  lot  was  shoe-top  deep,  the  Negro  had  failed 
to  come  to  do  the  milking,  I  could  not  milk,  and  as  father  took 
up  the  three-legged  stool  and  the  milk  pail  and  went  trudging 
out  in  the  rain,  he  said,  “Isn’t  this  a  fine  occupation  for  a  Master 
of  Arts  of  Yale  College  to  be  following,”  and  even  that  was  said 
half  laughingly. 

Father  would  have  made  an  excellent  Priest  of  the  Church, 
despite  the  opinions  of  his  brothers  to  the  contrary  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  and  I  will  always  wonder  if  there  was  not  in  the  bottom  of 
his  heart  a  wonderment  if  he  had  not  “looked  back”  after  “he 
had  put  his  hand  to  the  plow?”  I  can  see  now  as  never  before 
why  he  was  so  anxious  for  me  to  study  for  the  ministry,  and  why 
in  parting  in  1887  he  had  said,  “Sam,  your  mother  and  I  are  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  work  hard,  to  make  any  sacrifice,  to  live  close, 
to  give  you  an  education,  IF  you  will  study — but  IF  you  will 
not  then  you  will  come  home  and  plow.”  He  was  a  man  of  his 
word,  and  he  meant  it — I  knew  it  and  I  had  no  desire  to  plow. 
And  why  when  all  was  set  for  me  to  go  to  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  he  intervened  and  in  obedience 
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to  his  desire  I  gave  it  up.  He  even  more  than  mother,  and  her 
desire  was  surely  great,  wished  me  to  take  up  the  life  work  he 
had  planned  for  himself  and  others  had  dissauded  him  from  fol¬ 
lowing.  He  wanted  me  to  take  no  chances-  Oh,  God,  grant 
that  I  may  be  worthy  of  that  mantle.  Henceforth  May  I  realize 
more  and  more  what  he  gave  up  for  me  and  measure  up  to  what 
he  expected  of  me  for  Christ  and  His  Church.  Of  him  no  truer 
words  can  be  said  than  over  his  body  thrice  have  been  said: 

“I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying  unto  me, 

Write,  from  henceforth  blessed  are  the  dead 
Who  die  in  the  Lord;  ‘Even  so,’  saith  the  Spirit, 

‘For  they  rest  from  their  labours.’  ” 

— Revelation  XIV,  13. 


E  K  S 

EDWARD  WHITE  SLACK 

Born  “Bay  Farm,”  September  5,  1838.  Died  “Bay  Farm,,, 

September  30,  1839. 

Edward  White  Slack,  fifth  son  of  Eliphalet  and  Abigail 
(Cutter)  Slack,  was  born  on  “Bay  Farm”  Plantation  on  Septem¬ 
ber  5,  1838,  and  died  at  the  same  place  on  September  30th,  1839. 
He  was  through  the  friendship  of  his  father  with  the  Governor 
of  Louisiana  named  for  him — Edward  White. 

The  following,  written  October  4th,  1839,  by  the  grief- 
stricken  mother  to  her  sister-in-law,  Mary  Slack  of  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  is  the  best  summary  of  the  little  one’s  span  of  life: 

“Bayou  Grosse  Tete,  Oct.  4th,  1839. 

“Dear  Sister — 

“Death  has  for  the  first  time  entered  our  family,  and  bourne  off  for 
its  prey  our  deal  little  babe,  Edward  White,  13  months  old.  He  had  a  long 
sickness;  it  commenced  with  the  brain  fever,  which  left  him  extremely 
debilitated  just  at  the  commencement  of  our  long  warm  summer,  at  the 
same  time  he  was  getting  number  of  teeth,  which  kept  him  in  a  low  state 
of  health  so  long.  All  we  could  do  we  could  not  restore  him.  He  lingered 
five  months,  resigned  his  spirit  to  Him  who  gave  it.  What  a  comfort  it  is 
to  think  all  his  troubles,  pains  and  sorrows,  which  were  many,  ended  with 
his  expiring  breath,  that  his  inheritance  in  Heaven  made  sure  by  the 
atoning  blood  of  Christ,  who  took  little  children  in  His  arms,  blessed  them, 
and  said,  “Of  such  are  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.”  Although  it  at  first 
seemed  hard  to  be  reconciled  to  part  with  one  whom  we  so  much  loved, 
and  now  for  a  short  time,  promised  to  be  as  fine  a  child,  for  eight  months, 
I  thought  him  my  healthiest,  my  finest  babe,  as  the  poet  says,  “Death 
likes  a  shining  mark.” 
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Little  Edward  was  the  first  of  that  rapid  succession  of 
burials  in  the  little  plot  in  the  garden  back  of  the  “Big  House” 
on  “Bay  Farm,”  which  followed.  His  remains  were  re-interred 
in  Magnolia  Cemetery,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  when  the  others  were 
removed  from  the  private  burial  ground  at  “Bay  Farm.” 

*  *  * 

“Suffer  the  little  Children  to  come  unto  Me.” 

!fi  S  K 

HENRY  RICHMOND  SLACK,  JR. 

Born,  Rosedale,  La-,  May  7,  1862. 

Henry  Richmond  Slack,  Jr.,  was  born  in  “The  Mound 
House,”  near  Rosedale,  La.,  on  May  7th,  1862,  and  was  the  first¬ 
born  of  Henry  Richmond  Slack  and  Louisiana  Tennessee  (Wool- 
folk)  Slack.  Born  during  the  time  of  the  “War  between  the 
States,”  he  saw  and  was  nicknamed,  “Hard  Times,”  but  it  never 
marred  his  happy  disposition  in  the  least. 

He  was  readed  on  the  “Mound”  and  Bay  Farm”  plantations, 
the  former  a  sugar,  the  latter  by  force  of  circumstances —  (the 
Federals  having  burned  the  sugar  house,  barns,  etc.,  because  the 
Slacks  though  originally  from  Massachusetts  had  entered  the 
Confederate  Army) — a  cotton  plantation.  His  early  youth  was 
spent  in  the  country.  Of  this  early  youth  a  cousin  told  me  that 
it  was  quite  a  relief  to  her  when  I  was  born,  because  “Brother,” 
$s  we  always  called  Henry  Richmond,  Jr.,  was  such  a  model  child, 
while  I — but  I  will  leave  the  reader  to  infer  as  he  pleases.  He 
attended  the  country  schools,  taught  by  Mrs.  Fanny  Erwin, 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Pickett  (who  afterwards  married  our  Uncle, 
Joseph  B.  Woolfolk)  and  Mrs.  M.  W.  Liddell;  the  latter  it  was 
who  studying  chemistry  with  him  in  “Steele’s  Fourteen  Weeks 
in  Chemistry”  gave  him  the  open  sesame  to  his  future  life  work- 
In  all  of  his  studies  he  was  greatly  assisted  as  I  was  by  our 
father. 

In  1877  he  was  confirmed  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Pere  Bell 
Wilmer,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Louisiana  in  the  Church  of  the  Na¬ 
tivity,  Rosedale,  La. 

Leaving  Louisiana  with  the  family  in  July,  1880,  he  was  left 
in  La  Grange,  Ga.,  in  charge  of  the  family,  our  father  expecting 
soon  to  take  him  back  to  the  plantation ;  but  placing  him  in  the 
drugstore  of  Dr.  Thomas  Searcy  Bradfield.  An  amusing  in¬ 
stance  of  our  father’s  old-time  idea  of  doing  business  is  supplied 
by  his  asking  Dr.  Bradfield  what  would  he  charge  to  let  brother 
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learn  the  trade  of  druggist.  Dr.  Bradfield  told  him  he  would 
not  charge  him  anything,  but  would  let  him  work  the  first 
month  for  nothing  or  until  he  had  found  out  what  he  was  good 
for.  This  trial  time  extended  until  January  1,  1881,  when  he 
began  to  receive  the  huge  sum  of  $12  per  month.  He  early  de¬ 
veloped  a  love  for  the  natural  sciences,  especially  chemistry,  and 
he  put  in  all  of  his  spare  time  and  change  in  equipping  a  labora¬ 
tory  for  the  performing  of  experiments.  In  1883  he  had  worked 
up  to  the  position  of  prescriptionist  and  had  saved  up  enough 
money  with  a  little  aid  from  our  father  to  pay  for  his  first  year 
at  college ;  so  he  got  Rev.  Peter  A.  Heard,  M.  A.  (a  loveable  Me¬ 
thodist  minister)  to  prepare  him  for  admission.  He  entered 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  the  Maryland  College  of  Pharm¬ 
acy  in  October,  1883,  and  graduated  from  the  latter  in  1885, 
wTith  the  degree  Ph.  G. ;  later  this  college  for  the  first  time  in 
fourteen  years  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Ph.  M.  He  took 
the  chemico-biological  course,  preparatory  medical  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  also  post-graduate  work,  and  entered  the  Medical 
School  of  the  University  ef  Maryland  in  1886,  but  did  not  com¬ 
plete  the  course,  as  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Dr.  Brad- 

field  under  the  firm  name  of  Bradfield  and  Slack.  He  took 
* 

lectures  at  the  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine  in  1890  and  gradu¬ 
ated  M.  D.  from  the  Atlanta  Medical  College,  now  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1891.  He  has  made  it  a  rule  every 
now  and  then  to  take  post-graduate  work  at  Johns  Hopkins  or 
Chicago  or  some  other  notable  medical  school.  In  1885  he  wrote 
the  prize  essay  on  chemistry  for  the  Georgia  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  and  won  the  prize  for  the  best  chemicals  made  in 
Georgia  in  1886.  In  that  year  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
Georgia  Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  the  next  year  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Gov.  John  B.  Gordon  on  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy, 
and  at  their  first  meeting  was  elected  secretary  and  chemist  of  the 
board,  which  position  he  held  for  twelve  years,  being  twice  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Gov.  Gordon  and  once  by  Gov.  Northern.  At  the  time 
of  his  election  he  was  the  youngest  secretary  of  a  state  board  in 
the  United  States.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Georgia 
Pharmaceutical  Association.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  since  1893,  and  in  1895  wTas  ap¬ 
pointed  a  delegate  to  the  Baltimore  meeting  of  the  A.  M.  A.  He 
was  elected  vice-chairman  of  the  section  on  Pharmacology  and 
Therapeutics  at  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  A.  M.  A.  and  presided 
part  of  the  time  at  their  meeting  in  Atlantic  City.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Revision  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopea,  which 
meets  decennially.  Gov.  Hoke  Smith  appointed  him  a  delegate 
to  the  International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis  in  Washington  in 
1908.  He  has  read  many  valuable  papers  before  various  medical 
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societies  to  which  he  belongs,  among  them  “Prescription  Writing 
as  Practiced  in  Our  Large  Hospitals,”  (1896)  ;  Diphtheria  Anti¬ 
toxin,  with  Report  of  Cases,”  (1897) — the  first  account  of  such 
ever  published  in  Georgia;  “Hydrophobia,  Its  Prevalence  and 
Prevention,”  (1900),  which  was  endorsed  by  the  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Georgia  and  lead  to  the  founding  of  the  Georgia  Pasteur 
Institute  in  December,  1900,  by  a  committee  of  which  he  was 
chairman.  He  was  later  president  of  the  institution.  There 
being  no  hospital  facilities  in  La  Grange,  Ga.,  he  got  a  charter 
from  the  state  in  1902,  and  opened  “The  La  Grange  Sanatorium” 
in  1903,  which  continued  for  many  years  to  minister  to  the  sick 
and  afflicted  and  which  later  he  sold  to  the  city  of  La  Grange 
at  a  great  personal  sacrifice,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Dunson 
Hospital. 

lie  was  one  of  the  first  to  agitate  in  favor  of  a  graded  system 
of  free  public  schools.  La  Grange  had  long  been  famous  for  its 
schools  for  the  higher  education  of  women,  but  the  children, 
both  boys  and  girls,  were  compelled  to  go  to  pay  private  schools. 
In  the  face  of  powerful  religious  vested  interests  and  general 
apathy  at  the  first,  he  was  singularly  successful,  and  the  splendid 
system  which  they  now  have  in  this  growing  mill  town  is  the 
result  largely  of  his  efforts.  He  was  a  member  of  the  school 
board  for  years,  attaining  to  the  office  of  president  before  leav¬ 
ing  it. 

In  the  effort  for  civic  righteousness  he  has  not  always  been 
on  the  side  of  the  “preachers,”  being  a  man  of  fixed  opinion, 
•  though  subject  to  conversion  if  convinced  that  his  position  was 
untenable ;  one  amusing  instance  took  place  when  he  was  “prayed 
for  in  public”  because  he  did  not  advocate  a  form  of  “Prohibi¬ 
tion”  which  had  not  prehibited,  but  rather  was  on  the  side  of 
individual  liberty,  and  the  dispensary  as  opposed  to  sumptuary 
laws.  The  lady  evangelist  who  did  this  kindly  act  was  later 
taken  violently  ill,  and  had  to  send  for  him  for  relief,  and  he 
gladly  went,  without  a  thought  of  ill  will  in  his  heart. 

On  September  14,  1887,  he  was  married  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bruce  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  La  Grange,  Ga.,  to 
Miss  Ruth  Bradfield,  daughter  of__Dr.  Thomas  Searcy  Bradfield 
and  Mary  Loyd  Bradfield.  (She  was  born  September  10,  1864, 
and  comes  from  the  English  Farrars  on  her  father’s  side,  and  the 
Scotch  Camerons,  Covenanters,  on  her  mother’s  side,  and  is  a 
strong  Presbyterian.  She  is  an  occomplished  woman,  an  honor 
graduate  of  the  Southern  Female  College,  a  splendid  housekeeper 
and  a  woman  of  excellent  business  and  administrative  ability.) 


To  them  were  born  four  children: 

I.  Henry  Richmond  Slack,  III.  Born  November  29,  1888. 

II.  Searcy  Bradfield  Slack.  Bom  June  8,  1891. 

III.  Ruth  Slack.  Born  February  18,  1893. 

IV.  Mary  Louise  Slack.  Born  October  28,  1898. 

(For  their  records  see  under  Abigail  Cutter). 

He  is  a  member  of  Coeur  de  Leon  Commandery  No.  4, 
Knights  Templar  (Atlanta,  Ga.)  ;  Mystic  Shriner,  Yaarab  Tem¬ 
ple  (Atlanta,  Ga.)  ;  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  No.  98, 
of  La  Grange,  Ga-,  and  “When  his  grandson,  Searcy  Bradfield 
Slack,  was  baptized  in  the  Presbyterian  church  he  united  with 
that  church,  and  is  now  a  ruling  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  La  Grange/’ 

As  he  has  grown  older  he  has  suffered  from  increasing 
deafness,  which  seems  to  be  a  family  failing,  but  has  continued 
his  practice,  and  is  one  of  “the  beloved  physicians”  of  his  part 
of  the  country. 

m  ^  ^ 

WILLIAM  SAMUEL  SLACK 
Bora  Rosedale,  La.,  October  22,  1869. 

William  Samuel  Slack,  second  son  of  Henry  Richmond  and 
Louisiana  Tennessee  (Woolfolk)  Slack,  was  born  at  the  “Mound 
House,”  near  Rosedale,  La.,  on  October  22,  1869.  Was  educated 
in  private  schools  at  home,  his  teachers  being  Miss  M.  A.  Pickett, 
(later  married  his  uncle,  Joseph  B.  Woolfolk)  and  Mrs.  M.  W. 
Liddell.  He  removed  with  his  family  to  Georgia,  settling  in  La 
Grange  in  September,  1880.  He  attended  the  “High  School,” 
taught  by  Prof.  John  Wilson,  and  later  Profs-  Park.  For  the 
seven  years  following  the  family  lived  part  of  the  time  in  La 
Grange,  and  the  rest  on  the  plantation  in  Iberville  Parish.  In 
1886-87  he  assisted  his  father  in  the  building  of  the  home  on 
the  plantation,  keeping  house  for  him,  the  carpenter,  Frank 
Weibelt,  and  himself,  and  being  chef  and  housekeeper. 

He  entered  the  University  of  the  South  at  Sewanee  in  March, 
1888,  graduating  with  the  B.  A.  degree  in  1891.  While  there  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Phi  Delta  Theta  Fraternity,  the  Sigma 
Epsilon  Literary  Society,  the  Chelidon  and  the  Pan-Hellenic 
Societies.  He  served  as  Proctor  at  Kendal  Hall  (Miss  Lily  W. 
Green’s)  from  August,  1888-December,  1889,  was  Librarian  from 
1889-1891. 

The  death  of  his  father  in  1890  made  a  change  in  his  plans, 
and  the  care  of  the  plantation  and  looking  after  his  mother  and 
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younger  sister  and  brother,  caused  him  to  leave  Sewanee  in  the 
fall  of  1891  and  return  to  Maringouin,  La.,  where  he  taught 
school  for  one  year,  earning  as  much  as  $35  a  month  for  private 
and  $30  for  public  school. 

As  a  member  of  the  Parish  School  Board  at  the  risk  of  his 
life  he  rid  the  Ninth  Ward  of  a  notorious  negro  woman  teacher, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  her  position  because  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  powerful  Negro  politician,  who  threatened  crimi¬ 
nal  libel  suit  against  him,  and  failing  in  that,  vowed  he  would 
kill  him  if  he  returned  to  the  bayou ;  however,  it  never  happened, 
and  when  they  met  he  explained  why  he  had  opposed  the 
negress’  appointment. 

In  1892  he  determined  to  study  for  the  Priesthood  and  was 
accepted  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  N.  Galleher  as  a  “Postulant,”  li¬ 
censed  as  Lay-Reader  by  Rt-  Rev.  Davis  Sessums,  D.  D.,  on 
January  7,  1892,  and  on  December  2,  1892,  was  received  as  a 
“Candidate  for  Holy  Orders.”  (See  Journal  of  the  Diocese  of 
La.,  A.  D.  1895,  page  9).  Receiving  no  remuneration  from  any 
source  financially  he  served  as  Lav-Reader  at  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel,  Maringouin ;  St.  Paul’s,  Lakeland,  and  St.  John’s  De- 
Vall’s  during  that  winter,  making  the  circuit  of  35  miles  on  a 
little  pony  and  carrying  his  clothes  and  vestments  in  an  old- 
fashioned  pair  of  saddle  bags.  In  August,  1892,  he  entered  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Sewanee,  and  studied  as  well  as  he 
could,  while  serving  from  March,  1893,  to  August,  1895,  as 
Second  Assistant  Master  of  the  Sewanee  Grammar  School,  under 
Prof.  William  Boone  Nauts,  M.  A.,  Headmaster.  In  the  summer 
of  1895  he  took  his  M.  A.  degree  from  Sewanee,  and  was  the  first 
of  his  fraternity  to  take  such  degree,  as  he  had  been  to  take  the 
B.  A.  On  account  of  financial  reasons  he  left  Sewanee  in  De¬ 
cember,  1895,  and  was  ordained  Deacon  by  Rt.  Rev.  Davis  Ses¬ 
sums,  D.  D.,  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  New  Orleans,  La.,  on 
March  8,  1896  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  Missions  at  Rosedale, 
Maringouin,  Melville,  Washington  and  Opelousas,  La.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  of  that  year  the  care  of  the  “Wilmer  Memorial”  Chapel 
at  Lamourie  and  the  Negro  Chapel  at  Lecompte  were  added  to  his 
care.  Later  on  he  removed  the  services  from  Lamourie  and 
held  them,  first,  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  then  in  the  public  school 
in  Lecompte,  and  subsequently  lead  in  the  building  of  the  lovely 
little  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Comforter,  Lecompte. 

On  December  29,  1896,  he  married  Miss  Caroline  Augusta 
Benjamin,  oldest  child  of  William  Harbert  Benjamin  and  Cecelia 
Caroline  (Breithaupt)  Benjamin,  at  “Homestead  Plantation,” 
East  Carroll  Parish,  Louisiana,  Rev.  C.  D.  Mack  officiating.  They 
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lived  for  several  years  at  the  family  home  near  Maringouin, 
moving  to  Washington,  La.,  early  in  January,  1900.  There  was 
born  to  them  on  January  15,  1898,  Caroline  Louise  Slack.  In 
1902  they  removed  to  New  Orleans,  La.  (Algiers),  where  he  be¬ 
came  rector  of  Mt.  Olivet  Church,  retaining  the  Missions  at 
Bunkie  and  Marksville,  at  each  of  which  places  he  built  a  church, 
according  to  plans  drawn  by  him.  They  remained  in  Algiers 
until  1914  when  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  1914,  they  re¬ 
moved  to  Columbus,  Miss.,  where  he  became  rector  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church.  He  began  the  work  at  Artesia  and  was  also  minister 
to  the  “Mill  folk”  in  the  Salvation  Army  quarters.  In  July, 
1917,  he  received  a  call  to  St.  James’  Parish,  Alexandria,  and  as¬ 
sumed  charge  as  rector  on  September  15,  1917. 

In  every  way  his  wife  was  an  ideal  clergyman’s  wife,  system¬ 
atic,  saving,  mistress  in  her  own  household,  not  given  to  gossip, 
minding  her  own  business,  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Church, 
in  the  Church  School  and  more  particularly  the  Auxiliary,  she 
was  a  powder  in  the  Diocesan  Auxiliary,  as  she  was  in  the  Travell¬ 
er’s  Aid  Society  of  New  Orleans,  the  King’s  Daughters  and  every 
organization  of  viiich  she  was  a  member.  Though  fond  of  pleas¬ 
ures,  she  gave  up  cards,  dancing,  and  other  time-absorbing  amuse¬ 
ments,  harmless  in  themselves,  but  too  often  consuming  too 
much  time,  in  order  to  train  her  three  daughters  and  to  do  her 
Master’s  wTork.  She  died  in  Alexandria,  La.,  on  July  11,  1919, 
loved  and  esteemed  by  all.  She  is  buried  in  Mt.  Olivet  Ceme¬ 
tery,  Pineville,  La.  A  lifelong  friend,  Rev.  C-  B.  K.  Weed,  of¬ 
ficiating  at  the  funeral.  Her  husband  and  children  rise  up  and 
call  her  blessed.  She  reorganized  the  Auxiliary  in  St.  James 
and  was  its  inspiration. 

To  them  v7ere  born  three  daughters : 

A.  Caroline  Louise,  born  near  Maringouin,  La.,  January  15,  1898,  grad¬ 
uated  B.  A.  from  Newcomb  College,  New  Orleans,  June,  1919,  taught  in 
Bolton  High  School,  Alexandria,  La.,  and  married  Frederick  Lee 
Adams,  oldest  child  of  Thomas  Lee  Adams  and  Nellie  Sturke  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  in  St.  James  Church,  Alexandria,  La.,  on  March  30,  1921, 
her  father  and  Rev.  C.  B.  K.  Weed  officiating.  To  them  have  been 
bom: 

1.  Frederick  Lee  Adams,  Jr.,  born  December  2,  1921. 

2.  William  Samuel  Adams,  born  November  15,  1923. 

B.  Cecelia  Benjamin,  born  on  “Homestead  Plantation,"  East  Carroll  Parish, 
La.,  September  23,  1901.  Graduated  from  Newcomb  College  B.  A., 
New  Orleans,  La.,  June,  1922,  taught  in  Henry  W.  Allen  School,  New 
Orleans,  and  Bolton  High  School,  Alexandria,  La.  Married  Stockton 
Marion  Estes,  only  child  of  Francis  Marion  Estes  and  Nellie  Stockton, 
in  St.  James  Church,  Alexandria,  La.,  on  December  29,  1925,  her  father 
and  Rev.  S.  L.  Vail  officiating.  To  them  has  been  born  one  daughter 
and  one  son: 

1.  Cecelia  Benjamin  Estes,  born  February  21,  1929. 

2.  Richard  Stockton  Estes,  born  September  17,  1930. 
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C.  MaTgaret  Emily,  born  at  521  Pelican  Avenue,  (Algiers)  New  Orleans, 
La.,  September  16th,  1903,  graduated  from  Newcomb  College  B.  A., 
New  Orleans,  La.,  June,  1924.  Taught  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  and  the  High  School  in  Marksville,  La.  Married  James  Jerry 
Slade,  Jr.  (Spanish  name,  Jose  Santiago  Jeremias  del  Sagrado  Corazon 
de  Jesus  Slade  y  Ferias),  only  son  of  James  Jerry  Slade  (Columbus, 
Ga.)  and  Consuela  Ferias  (Uruapan,  Mexico),  in  St.  James  Church, 
Alexandria,  La.,  on  October  28,  1925,  her  father  and  Rev.  S.  L.  Vail 
officiating. 

He  has  served  in  the  Diocese  of  Louisiana  as  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Missions  from  1903-1914;  delegate  to 
the  General  Conventions  of  1907,  1913,  1922,  1925  and  1928.  As 
Archdeacon  of  Central  Louisiana,  1920-1930 ;  Clerical  Trustee  of 
the  University  of  the  South,  1910-1912;  member  of  the  Standing 
Committee,  1930- 

Coming  to  Alexandria  in  September,  1917,  he  found  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Parish  very  low,  the  Vestry  had  borrowed  $3,000, 
to  pay  the  former  rector,  Rev.  Herman  Cope  Duncan’s  back  salary, 
and  the  property  mortgaged  for  that  amount.  The  congrega¬ 
tions  of  St.  James  Church  and  Christ  Church  Mission  had  fused, 
and  the  work  was  begun  afresh,  they  sold  the  old  property  of 
Christ  Church  Misison  to  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
put  the  money  out  at  interest  and  later  on  used  it  in  the  purchase 
of  the  square  whereon  the  present  $160,000  church  and  Parish 
House  (built  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Henry  W.  Palfrey  out 
of  the  old  material  of  the  former  St.  James  Church  and  Parish 
House,  at  an  actual  cost  of  $9,500.)  At  present  a  debt  of  $14,000 
is  due  on  the  new  buildings,  and  $25,000  on  the  old  square,  a 
loan  made  by  Hon.  Hy.  E.  Hardtner.  The  Church  School  has 
increased  from  65  to  303,  and  every  department  of  the  Parish 
is  in  good  running  order. 

He  served  during  the  period  of  the  War  as  Civilian  Chaplain 
at  Camp  Beauregard,  and  had  the  unique  distinction  of  cele¬ 
brating  the  Holy  Communion  twice  in  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
Hall  at  Camp.  He  at  times  has  served  on  the  boards  of  the  Red 
Cross,  and  United  Charities,  and  as  chairman;  is  a  member  of 
the  Ministerial  Union,  and  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to 
preach  a  Commencement  Sermon  before  the  Bolton  High  School, 
and  in  the  new  auditorium,  with  about  2,300  in  the  congregation. 

He  is  a  Mason,  Knights  of  Pythias  and  an  Elk,  but  very  poor 
member,  as  he  cannot  attend  the  meetings  of  the  organizations, 
except  very  occasionally. 
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LOUISIANA  WOOLFOLK  SLACK 
Born  October  25,  1873.  Died  February  8,  1903. 

Louisiana  Woolfolk  Slack,  only  daughter  of  Henry  Richmond 
and  Louisiana  Tennessee  (Woolfolk)  Slack,  was  born  in  the  “Far 
Bedroom”  of  the  “Mound  House,”  near  Rosedale,  La.,  on  October 
25,  1873,  and  great  was  the  rejoicing  in  the  home  at  her  advent, 
for  father,  who  never  had  a  “sister,”  now  had  one,  as  he  fondly 
called  her,  “Little  Sister,”  and  she  was  the  very  “apple  of  his 
eye”;  and  when  he  built  the  home  in  1886,  her’s  was  the  only 
room  that  was  ceiled  throughout,  so  averse  was  he  to  borrowing 
money  and  so  devoted  to  her  that  her  comfort  came  before  any¬ 
one  else. 

She  was  educated  in  the  private  schools  on  the  bayou,  and 
in  La  Grange,  Ga.,  and  later  attended  the  Southern  Female  Col¬ 
lege  in  La  Grange,  specializing  in  art,  and  winning  the  gold  medal 
for  crayon  work.  She  afterwards  went  to  New  York  and  at¬ 
tending  the  Art  Student’s  League  studied  under  Chase  and  other 
of  America’s  most  famous  painters. 

She  was  baptized  by  the  Rev.  John  Philson,  and  confirmed 
by  Rt.  Rev.  John  N.  Galleher,  D.  D.,  in  the  little  Church  of  the 
Nativity  at  Rosedale,  and  was  always  devoted  to  her  Church. 

Devoted  to  the  higher  things  of  life,  she  was  a  great  reader, 
devouring  books,  but  being  careful  in  her  selection  of  them.  She 
was  a  fluent  conversationalist,  when  she  cared  to  be  so,  but  was 
as  a  rule  retiring  and  thought  by  many  to  be  very  distant.  She 
was  extremely  fond  of  flowers,  and  while  she  lived,  the  old  home 
at  Maringouin  was  surrounded  by  a  wonderful  flower  bed — of 
roses,  lilies,  etc.  She  was  very  fortunate  in  her  care  of  the 
flowers,  for  she  loved  them  and  knew  how  to  work  among  them. 
She  was  passionately  fond  of  ferns  and  made  a  great  success  of 
raising  them. 

She  was  a  very  positive  character,  and  when  she  had  de¬ 
termined  to  dp  a  thing  she  was  going  to  accomplish  it,  or  know 
the  reason  why,  yet  she  was  fair  and  tried  to  put  herself  in  the 
place  of  others  and  gain  their  point  of  view.  Devoted  to  chil¬ 
dren,  she  gathered  them  about  her,  and  was  never  happier  than 
when  working  with  or  for  them.  Her  devotion  to  her  parents 
was  beautiful,  the  death  of  her  idolized  father  was  a  great  blow 
to  her,  and  she  centered  her  affection  on  her  mother,  and  wore 
herself  out  waiting  upon  her.  Never  robust,  she  had  a  very 
severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever  in  1891  from  the  effects  of  which 
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she  never  completely  recovered,  and  while  busy  looking  after 
mother's  health  in  the  winter  of  1902-’03,  her  health  completely 
gave  way,  and  though  it  was  thought  a  change  of  scene  would  be 
good  for  her,  it  was  not  to  be  so,  and  she  fell  gently  asleep  on 
the  night  of  February  8,  1903,  and  her  body,  along  with  that  of 
her  adored  father,  was  brought  to  Magnolia  Cemetery,  Baton 
Rouge,  and  together  placed  alongside  the  remains  of  his  parents 
and  other  relatives. 

“Sister,"  as  we  all  called  her,  was  above  the  average  for  a 
woman  in  height,  slender  build,  and  straight  as  an  Indian,  with 
a  wonderful  head  of  dark  chestnut  brown  hair,  fine  as  spun  silk, 
yet  making  a  plait  as  large  as  one’s  wrist,  and  reaching  below  the 
knees,  she  was  a  strikingly  handsome  woman,  and  attracted  at¬ 
tention  wherever  she  went.  Dignified  and  reserved  no  one 
presumed  to  take  liberties  with  her,  and  the  purity  of  her  mind 
and  her  thought  restrained  the  idle  gossip  and  kept  down  the 
ordinary  chit-chat  that  forms  so  large  a  part  of  so-called  social 
gatherings.  She  did  not  make  friends  as  readily  as  some,  being 
distant  in  manner,  but  with  those  to  whom  she  was  attracted, 
she  became  a  true,  loyal  friend,  and  she  grappled  them  to  her 
with  hooks  of  steel,  to  them  her  death  was  a  great  loss  and  her 
life  a  fragrant  memory. 

A  school  friend  writing  of  her  in  a  La  Grange,  Ga-,  paper 
said : 

“She  was  a  young  lady  of  rare  and  classic  beauty  of  features  and  in 
character  and  disposition  she  was  as  beautiful  as  in  her  physical  perfec¬ 
tions.  Modesty  and  refinement,  culture  and  talent,  gentleness  and 
amiability  all  were  blended  in  her  nature.  Like  some  rare  and  fragrant 
lily  her  young  life  opened  in  youth’s  roseate  lisrht  and  shed  all  about  her 
the  perfume  of  her  gentle  nature.  And  as  the  lily  droops  and  dies,  so 
she  passed  away,  leaving  memory’s  cells  full  of  the  sweetness  and  frag¬ 
rance  of  her  pure  and  stainless  life.  As  the  sunlight  kisses  the  flowers 
into  life  and  beauty,  so  has  her  coming  woke  into  stronger  and  nobler  exist¬ 
ence  the  hearts  that  have  known  her.  Beyond  the  mist  wraiths  of  sorrow 
and  suffering  in  God’s  garden  of  infinite  beauty  she  blooms  today,  but  oh, 
for  the  bleeding  and  saddened  lives  which  mourn  the  flower  God  loaned 
us  for  a  while.” 


’Tis  hard  to  take  the  burden  up, 

When  these  have  laid  it  down; 

They  brightened  all  the  joy  of  life, 
They  softened  every  frown; 

But,  oh,  ’tis  good  to  think  of  them, 
When  we  are  troubled  sore. 

Thanks  be  to  God,  that  such  have  been, 
Although  they  are  no  more. 
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More  homelike  seems  the  vast  unknown. 

Since  they  have  entered  there, 

To  follow  them  were  not  so  hard, 

Wherever  they  may  fare; 

They  cannot  be  where  God  is  not, 

On  any  sea  or  shore, 

What  ere  betides,  Thy  love  abides, 

Our  God,  forevermore.  Amen. 

5  5  SS 

CHARLES  JOHN  SLACK 
Born,  Rosedale,  La.,  September  24,  1877. 

Charles  John  Slack,  the  fourth  child  and  youngest  son  of 
Henry  Richmond  Slack  and  Louisiana  Tennessee  (Woolfolk) 
Slack,  was  born  at  “Sunnyside  Plantation,”  Iberville  Parish, 
Louisiana,  on  September  24,  1877.  As  a  child  he  was  very  deli¬ 
cate  and  frail,  and  his  life  was  frequently  hanging  upon  a  thread ; 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  have  both  arms  broken  and  crookedly 
set  before  he  was  2  years  old,  and  later  in  life  had  his  arm  broken 
in  the  shoulder.  But  his  disposition  was  not  changed  by  his 
mishaps,  and  he  has  remained  of  a  sunny,  bright  and  sunshiny 
type  of  man,  who  is  a  comfort  to  those  who  need  him. 

His  early  education  was  obtained  at  the  primary  schools  in 
La  Grange,  Ga.,  his  first  teacher  being  Miss  Annie  Skaggs.  Re¬ 
turning  to  the  plantation  in  Louisiana  he  went  to  a  private  school 
at  “Centre,”  taught  by  Miss  Mittie  Kleinpeter.  and  later  when 
“Aunt  Mary”  (Slack)  removed  from  Plaquemine,  and  came  to 
live  with  us,  he  attended  her  school.  In  1889  he  removed  with 
his  mother  and  sister  to  La  Grange,  Ga.,  and  attended  the  High 
School,  taught  by  Prof.  Jones,  one  of  the  old-line  teachers.  The 
family  moved  to  Sewanee  in  1890  and  he  attended  the  Sewanee 
Grammar  School,  then  under  Prof.  John  Gadsden  of  S.  C. 

And  here  I  will  include  what  he  himself  wrote  for  a  brief 
brochure  of  the  family  which  I  prepared  in  1908:  “My  career 
in  the  grammar  school  was  a  very  successful  one,  standing  well 
in  my  classes  and  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  Sigma  Pi  Liter¬ 
ary  Society,  winning  its  medal  for  declamation  in  1893  and  in 
1892  being  the  smallest  boy  in  the  grammar  school,  I  delivered 
the  medals  at  Commencement  Anniversary  of  Sigma  Pi,  my 
speech  being  written  by  our  chaplain,  now  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thos. 
F.  Gailor,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Tennessee.  In  my  course  in  the  gram¬ 
mar  school  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  win  the  following  honors: 
Prize  for  best  examination  in  Church  Catechism,  for  Reading, 
Medal  for  best  examination  on  English  History  and  medal  for 
best  declaimer.  In  1894  I  graduated  from  the  grammar  school, 
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receiving  my  diploma  and  entering  the  University  of  the  South, 
where  I  remained  until  1897.  While  in  the  university  I  was 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Phi  Delta  Theta  Fraternity, 
and  also  joined  the  Sigma  Epsilon  Literary  Society.  In  1895, 
owing  to  ill  health,  I  was  forced  to  leave  “The  Mountain”  and 
spent  the  year  1895  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Truitt  of  La 
Grange,  Ga.,  Troup  County’s  most  prominent  farmer.  Here  I 
completely  regained  my  health  and  returned  to  “The  Mountain” 
in  the  fall  of  1895.  My  mother,  sister  and  I  spent  the  winter 
there  at  our  home,  having  with  us  G.  W.  R.  Cadman,  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  studying  for  “Orders,”  and  also  John  Bean,  another 
Postulant,  and  we  had  a  most  pleasant  winter,  although  very 
cold.  In  1897  I  won  the  Sigma  Epsilon  medal  for  the  best  de- 
claimer  and  w’as  also  a  contestant  for  the  Knight  medal.  In 
1897  we  moved  to  Louisiana  and  I  returned  to  Sewanee  for  the 
Trinity  term,  1898,  returning  to  Louisiana  in  the  following  June. 
In  1899  I  took  charge  of  the  home  place  and  began  my  career 
as  a  cotton  planter.  In  June,  1903,  the  10th,  at  Ballground,  Miss., 
I  married  Miss  Sue  Lum  Simrall,  daughter  of  Bell  Newell  Sim- 
rall  and  Miss  Sue  Lum ;  my  brother,  Rev.  William  Samuel  Slack, 
officiating.  On  April  17,  1904,  Master  Charles  John  Slack,  Jr-, 
was  born  to  us.  Since  then  God  has  blest  us  in  the  birth  of  Sue 
Simrall  Slack,  January  2,  1906,  and  on  February  29,  1908,  Mary 
Howard  Simrall.  Mrs.  Sue  (Simrall)  Slack  comes  from  one  of 
Mississippi’s  oldest  and  most  prominent  families.  The  late  Hon. 
H.  F.  Simrall,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Bench,  being  her  great- 
uncle.  She  is  possessed  of  a  sweet,  loving  disposition  and  is  a 
splendid  housekeeper,  excelling  in  the  arts  of  preserving  and 
pickling  and  making  toothsome  dishes,  and  is  a  most  gracious 
hostess.  Since  my  return  to  Grosse  Tete,  my  life  has  been  a 
very  quiet  one,  full  of  sunshine  and  happiness,  being  blessed 
with  good  health,  a  loving  wife,  three  as  fine  children  as  one 
could  wish  to  find  anywhere,  a  loving  mother  who  still  watches 
over  her  “baby  boy”  with  as  much  tenderness  as  when  he  cud¬ 
dled  in  her  lap,  or  at  her  knee  lisped  his  evening  prayer.” 

These  wTords  were  written  twenty-two  years  ago ;  since 
then  many  sad  changes  have  taken  place;  first,  the  oldest  son, 
Charles  John  Slack,  Jr.,  was  suddenly  taken  from  them  while 
rushing  him  to  a  hospital  in  New  Orleans  for  an  operation  for  ap¬ 
pendicitis,  on  May  3,  1914;  then  his  wife’s  health  was  very  un¬ 
certain,  her  life  "hanging  on  a  thread,  and  the  death  of  our 
mother,  on  May  12,  1920,  was,  perhaps,  to  him  the  severest  blow, 
as  she  made  her  home  for  so  large  a  portion  of  her  time  with  him. 

He  was  always  interested  in  public  education,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  our  cousin,  Charles  William  Row  of  Rosedale,  La., 
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was  enabled  to  establish  the  large  Consolidated  Rural  High 
School  at  Shady  Grove,  where  today  some  four  or  five  hundred 
white  children  are  in  attendance,  many  buses  with  trailers  being 
used  in  taking  them  from  and  to  their  homes.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  School  Board  of  Iberville  Parish  for  over  twenty 
years,  and,  though  the  only  non-Roman  Catholic  on  the  Board, 
has  been  unanimously  elected  its  president. 

He  was  appointed  a  Notary  Public  and  still  is,  and  is  serv¬ 
ing  his  second  term  as  postmaster  at  Maringouin,  La.  He  has 
always  been  at  the  beck  and  call  of  any  in  trouble  or  distress,  and 
if  one  dies,  it  matters  not  to  what  religious  body  he  claims  af¬ 
filiation,  he  is  the  one  to  whom  the  bereaved  go  in  their  efforts 
to  get  some  minister  to  conduct  the  obsequies.  He  sings  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  choir  at  Requiems,  and  raises  the  tunes  for 
Holy  Rollers,  and  is  an  indispensible  man  in  his  community.  He 
is  the  smallest  of  the  family,  measing  about  5  feet  6  inches,  and 
is  slight  of  build,  with  blue  eyes  and  light  hair,  before  it  turned 
grey,  and  even  nowjiis  face  has  not  lost  its  youthful  appearance, 
so  that  many  an  one  is  deceived  as  to  his  age.  The  last  years  have 
been  disastrous  to  planters  and  farmers  throughout  the  country 
generally,  but  nowhere  more  so  than  in  South  Louisiana,  and 
he  in  common  with  hundreds  of  others  has  seen  pass  out  from 
under  him  the  holdings  of  three  generations,  and  sold  his  plan¬ 
tation  in  the  spring  of  1930,  but  still  lives  in  the  old  home. 

There  were  five  children  born  to  his  union  with  Miss  Sue 
Lum  Simrall,  as  follows: 

I.  Charles  John  Slack,  Jr.  Born  April  17,  1904.  Died  May  3,  1914. 

II.  Sue  Simrall  Slack.  Born  January  2,  1906.  Married  Joseph 

Richard  Moxley  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  September  8,  1930. 

III.  Mary  Howard  Slack.  Born  February  29,  1908.  Married  Calvin 
Kendrick  Schwing  of  Plaquemine,  La.,  and  has  issue: 

1.  Calvin  Kendrick  Schwing,  Jr. 

2.  Charles  Edward  Schwing. 

IV.  William  Samuel  Slack.  Born  February  2,  1912. 

V.  Inez  Lum  Slack.  Born  September  5,  1914. 

(For  further  accounts  of  these  children  see  Abigail  Cutter.) 
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CHART  No. 


Samuel  (?)  Cutter 
Elizabeth 

I 

Richard  Cutter 
Elizabeth  Williams  ? 

I 

William  Cutter 
Rebecca  Rolfe 


1574-1663/64 

1621-1693 

1663 

1649-1723 

1662-1751 


John  Cutter  1690-1776 

Elizabeth  Harrington  1691-1755 


Richard  Cutter  1725/26-1795 

Kezia  Pierce  1726  -1788 


Richard  Cutter  1756-1823 

Miriam  Brown  1763-1808 

I 

Abigail  Cutter  1798-1840 

Eliphalet  Slack  1778-1843 

I 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

William  A.  S. 

Charles  A.  S. 

John  D.  S. 

Henry  R.  S. 

Edward  W.  S 

1821-1843 

Martha  Bennett 

1 

I 

Mary  Moore . 

1 

| 

Lou  Woolf  oik 

1 

1 

1 

1838-1839 

5  Children  and 

Mary  Elizabeth  S. 

1 

- 

^  Micajah  Row 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Charles  W.  Row  3  Children  and  Mary  A.  H.  R.  S.  W.  S.  S.  L.  W.  S.  C.  J. 
Lily  D.  McCardell  Stacey  W.  Botsford  R.  B.  C.  A.  B.  S.  L. 


Harry  M.  Row  Walter  S.  Row  Martha  Row  Chas.  W.  Row  Mary  F.  Rov 

Leonora  Barrow  Thelma  Merrill  E.  L.  Major  M.  S.  Kleinpeter 


3  Children  2  Children  1  Child 


(For  rest  of  Chart  see  Nos.  1  and  2.) 
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CHART  No.  10 


Honour  Rolfe 

I 

John  Rolfe 
Mary  Scullard 

I 

Rebecca  Rolfe  1662-1751 

William  Cutter  1649-1725 

(For  rest  of  Chart  see  No.  9.) 


John  Brown 

I 

John  Brown 
Dorothy 

John  Brown 
Esther  Makepeace 


CHART  No.  11 


1601-1635 


1631-1698 


Joseph  Brown  1677-1764 

Ruhamah  Wellington  1681-1772 


Jonas  Brown 
Elizabeth  Meriam 

I 

Miriam  Brown 
Richard  Cutter 

I 

Abigail  Cutter 
Eliphalet  Slack 

I 


1711- 


-1808 

1756-1823 

1798-1840 

1778-1843 


William  A.  S. 
1821-1843 


Charles  A.  S. 
Martha  Bennett 


John  D.  S. 
Mary  Moore 


Henry  R.  S. 
Lou  Woolf  oik 


(For  rest  of  Chart  see  Nos.  1  and  9.) 


Edward  W.  S. 
1838-1839 
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ELIZABETH  CUTTER 


Born  Newcastle,  England,  1587.  Died  Cambridge,  Mass., 

January  10,  1663. 

Elizabeth  Cutter,  or  as  she  was  described,  “Goodwife  Cut¬ 
ter,”  the  progenitor  of  the  family  of  that  name,  mother  of 
William  and  Richard  Cutter,  seems  to  have  come  to  this  country 
from  Newcastle-on-Tyne  about  1630.  Her  husband,  Samuel,  had 
died,  and  she  emigrated  with  her  son  Richard,  from  whom  all  of 
the  names  seem  to  have  come.  She  had  a  daughter,  Barbara, 
with  whom  she  made  her  home,  and  Barbara  was  married  to  a 
schoolmaster,  one  Elijah  Corlet.  Elizabeth  Cutter  was  admitted 
to  membership  in  the  church  in  Cambridge,  Mass-,  giving  her  con¬ 
fession — which  shows  in  a  most  interesting  way  her  conversion 
from  the  error  of  her  ways.  She  lived  with  her  daughter  and 
her  son-in-law  for  about  twenty  years  prior  to  her  death,  and 
shortly  before  she  made  her  will,  leaving  everything  she  possessed 
to  the  aforesaid  daughter.  According  to  the  appraisement  of 
her  estate,  which  consisted  entirely  of  personal  effects  she  left 
£19  4s  and  6  pence  in  value,  as  below: 


£  s  d 

1  Feather  bed,  2  bolsters,  2  pillows _ 4  0  0 

1  great  brass  pot,  a  iron  pot,  2  pair  pot  hooks,  a 

small  brass  skellett _ 1  10  0 

a  trunke  and  two  chestes _ 10  0 

3  shiftes _  12  0 

a  taffytie  quilt  _  2  6 

1  pair  white  blankets _ 10  0 

2  petticoats  _  16  0 

3  old  petticoats _  10  0 

2  old  hattes _  5 


This  does  not  contain  all  the  items  but  only  a  few  of  the 
more  interesting  ones.  This  will  was  “signed,  sealed  and  de¬ 
livered  in  presence  of  Thomas  Danforth  and  Edward  Mitchel- 
some,”  and  was  recorded  April  1,  1664,  in  Lib.  2,  pages  195  and 
196.  The  two  witnesses  swearing  to  the  same  on  February 
5,  1664. 

Elizabeth  Cutter  may  have  had  several  married  daughters, 
but  the  only  one  of  whom  we  have  exact  knowledge  is  the  one — 
Barbara,  who  married  Elijah  Corlet.  There  were  two  sons, 
William  and  Richard.  William  never  married  and  returned  to 
England  and  died  there.  Richard  married  one  Elizabeth  ( ?)  and 
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he  died  in  1693  on  June  16th.  The  following  are  supposed  to  have 
been  daughters  of  Elizabeth  Cutter: 

1.  Isabella,  married  Thomas  Sweetman  and  was  great¬ 
grandmother  to  Roger  Sherman. 

2.  Joyce,  married  Edward  Goffe,  and  died  in  1636. 

3.  Elizabeth,  married  Deacon  William  Stetson  or  Stilson, 
died  February  16,  1669/70. 

4.  Joanna,  married  Deacon  Robert  Hale  and  died  about 
1679. 

^  ^  ^ 

WILLIAM  CUTTER 

Bom  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England.  Died  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

about  1693. 

William  Cutter,  a  cooper  by  trade,  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  of  the  name  to  emigrate  to  America,  and  was  made  a  Free¬ 
man  of  Boston  on  April  18,  1637,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Artillery  Company  of  Boston,  as  this  record  taken  in  July,  1927, 
from  the  records  in  the  headquarters  of  the  Ancient  and  Honor¬ 
able  Atillery  Company  of  Boston  Show — 


“William  Cutter  (1638),  a  brother  of  Richard  Cutter  (1643),  was  a 
resident  of  Cambridge  in  1636,  and  was  admitted  a  freeman  April  18,  1637. 
He  had  a  grant  of  land  in  Cambridge  in  1648  and  owned  and  occupied  the 
estate  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Deniston  and  Winthrop  Streets.  He  soon 
returned  to  England,  and  in  1653,  resided  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  at  which 
date  he  empowered  Edward  Goffe  and  Thomas  Sweetman  of  Charles  town, 
to  collect  debts  due  him  in  New  England.  He  probably  died  without  chil¬ 
dren,  for  Richard  Cutter  (1643),  six  days  before  his  death,  deeded  to  his 
son  William,  a  house  and  lot  in  Cambridge,  describing  the  premises  as 
‘formerly  the  right  and  proper  estate  of  William  Cutter  (1638),  my  brother, 
deceased,  and  from  him  descended  to  me  as  my  lawful  right  of  inheritance.” 
(Page  58,  “History  of  The  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company,” 
Boston,  Alfred  Mudge  &  Sons,  printers,  1895.) 

Mention  is  made  of  him  because  of  the  fact  of  his  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  because  of  the  further  fact  that  he  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  of  the  name  to  have  emigrated  to  New  England. 
He  is  mentioned  by  name  among  the  “Coopers  Incorporate’'  in 
the  legislative  enactment  of  the  General  Court  of  October  18, 
1648,  to  overcome  the  deception  and  fraud  practiced  in  making 
“defective  and  insufficient  casks.”  He  was  the  third  incum¬ 
bent  of  the  position  of  “ballast  assessor”  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
“sworn  June  23,  1657.”  He  died  either  unmarried  or  childless, 
and  was  a  person  of  station  and  influence. 
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RICHARD  CUTTER 


Born  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  1622.  Died  Cambridge,  Mass., 

June  16,  1693. 

Richard,  the  younger  son  of  Elizabeth,  very  likely  was  voy¬ 
ager  in  the  ship  with  his  mother  when  she  emigrated  about  the 
year  1630  or  1640.  He  was  probably  under  20  years  of  age,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  unmarried.  He  was  a  cooper  by  trade. 
Richard  became  entitled  to  suffrage  in  the  election  of  the  colonial 
magistrates  by  his  admission  as  a  freeman,  June  2,  1641  (Colony 
Records:  378)-  This  privilege  was  earnestly  desired  by  every 
man,  and  all  freemen  at  that  period  were  required  to  be  ‘orthodox, 
members  of  the  Church,  20  years  old  and  worth  £200.’  The  oath 
sworn  at  admission  required  them  to  be  “true  and  faithful”  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  “yield  assistance  and  support 
thereunto”  with  person  and  estate,  “maintain  and  preserve  all  her 
liberties  and  privileges”;  submit  to  her  wholesome  laws;  never 
“plot  nor  practise  evil  against  her”  nor  “consent  to  any  that  shall 
so  do,”  but  “timely  discover  and  reveal  the  same  to  lawful  au¬ 
thority,  for  speedy  preventing  thereof.”  Moreover,  they  solemn¬ 
ly  bound  themselves  “in  the  sight  of  God,”  that  whenever  called 
to  give  their  voice  touching  any  such  matter  of  the  state”  wherein 
freedmen  were  to  deal,  they  would  give  their  “vote  and  suffrage” 
as  they  judged  in  their  own  consciences  might  best  conduce  and 
tend  to  the  public  weal  of  the  body”  without  respect  of  persons  of 
favor  of  men.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Artillery  Company  in 
1643,  and  this  is  the  record:  “Richard  Cutter  (1643),  brother 
of  William  Cutter  (1638)  of  Cambridge,  probably  came  with  his 
mother  about  1638  and  settled  in  Cambridge.  He  was  admitted 
freeman  on  June  2,  1641,  and  died  June  16,  1693,  aged  about 
72  years.  His  first  wife,  Elizabeth,  died  March  5,  1661/2  and 
he  married  February  14,  1662/63,  Mrs.  Frances  Amsden.  This 
association  formed  in  1637  met  for  improvement  in  discipline  and 
tactics;  and  comprised  the  leaders  and  officers  of  the  volunteer 
“train  bands,”  and  the  principal  magistrates  and  citizens.  It 
was  the  first  regularly  organized  military  company  in  America.” 
Richard  Cutter  was  a  member  in  good  standing  in  the  Cambridge 
Church,  and  a  record  of  his  “testimony”  is  preserved  in  “The 
Cutter  Family  of  New  England.”  He  had  seven  children  by  each 
wife,  but  as  we  are  concerned  with  only  one  of  the  children,  and 
that  by  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  (whose  surname  is  unknown), 
we  will  merely  record  the  names  of  them.  By  his  first  wife  he 
had — 
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1.  Elizabeth.  Born  July  15,  1645.  Died  unmarried  about  1658. 

2.  Samuel.  Born  January  3,  1647. 

3.  Thomas.  Born  July  19,  1648.  Married  Abigail  ?.  Had  four 
children. 

4.  WILLIAM.  Born  February  22,  1649/50.  Married  Rebecca  Rolfe, 
Had  ten  children,  and  died  April  1,  1723. 

5.  Ephraim.  Born  1651.  Married  Bethia  Wood.  Had  eight  children. 

6.  Gershom.  Born  1653.  Married  Lydia  Hall.  Had  four  children. 
Died  April  2,  1738. 

7.  Mary.  Born  1657.  Married  Nathaniel  Sanger.  Had  five  chil¬ 
dren.  Died  November  20,  1711. 

Elizabeth  Cutter,  his  first  wife,  died  March  5,  1661/62,  and 
her  tombstone  is  still  standing  with  that  of  her  husband  Richard 
(1693)  and  son,  William  (1723),  in  the  old  churchyard  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  just  across  from  Harvard  College,  and  back  and  to 
the  rear  of  the  old  frame  church,  and  they  are  among  the  very 
oldest  in  that  cemetery.  They  are  curious,  rounded,  having  a 
skull  in  the  centre  of  the  top  of  each  supported  by  wings  on  either 
side,  with  rosettes  at  the  corners,  and  leaves  dependent  from 
them. 

On  February  14,  1662/63,  Richard  Cutter  married  Frances 
(Peniman)  Mrs.  Amsden,  widow  of  Isaac  Amsden  or  Emsden  of 
Cambridge,  and  to  them  were  born  the  following  children: 

1.  Nathaniel.  Born  December  11,  1663.  Married  Mary  Fillebrown. 
Had  seven  children. 

2.  Rebecca.  Born  September  5,  1665.  Married  Thomas  Fillebrown. 
Had  eight  children,  and  died  July  26,  1741. 

3.  Hepzibah.  Born  November  11,  1667,  and  died  February  7,  1668. 

4.  Elizabeth.  Born  March  1,  1668.  Married  Nathaniel  Hall.  Had 
six  children,  and  died  November  17,  1742. 

5.  Hepzibah.  Born  August  15,  1671.  Married  Jabez  Brooks.  Had 
ten  children,  and  died  January  14,  1745. 

6.  Sarah.  Born  August,  1673.  Married  James  Locke.  Had  eight 
children. 

7.  Ruhamah.  Born  1678.  Married  Joseph  Hartwell.  Had  five  chil¬ 
dren.  Died  July  1,  1756. 

December  6,  1653,  Richard  Cutter  purchased  of  Joseph  and 
Hanah  Mills  of  “Maulden,”  the  houses  and  lands  of  Edward  Mel¬ 
lows  of  Charlestown,  “deceased,”  twenty-eight  and  a  half  acres 
of  meadow,  and  later  bought  and  sold  other  tracts  of  land.  His 
residence  was  in  Menotomy,  but  its  location  is  unknown. 

In  his  will,  which  is  quite  a  lengthy  epistle,  of  date,  April 
19,  1693,  after  confessing  his  faith  in  the  atoning  sacrifice  of 
Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  declaring  that  all  just 
debts  be  paid,  he  proceeds  to  distribute  his  properties  in  such 
a  way  as  will  be  most  convenient  to  his  heirs,  giving  them  lands 
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adjoining  their  own  holdings  where  possible;  advising  them  to 
care  for  their  mother,  and  for  his  son,  Samuel,  to  live  with  his 
younger  brother,  William,  until  he  (Samuel)  is  married,  and  re¬ 
questing  to  be  buried  by  his  first  wife’s  grave.  One  item  is  well 
worth  recording:  ‘‘Item  —  I  will  unto  my  five  sons,  Samuel, 
William,  Ephraim,  Gershom  and  Nathaniel,  all  my  lands  and 
meadows  within  the  limits  of  Charlestown,  to  be  equally  di¬ 
vided  amongst  them,  it  is  my  mind  and  will  that  my  son,  Na¬ 
thaniel,  shall  have  his  share  (if  he  desires  it)  where  he  now 
dwelleth.  Also  it  is  my  mind  and  will  that  if  at  any  time  any  of 
my  sons  shall  hereafter  see  cause  to  sell  their  division  or  share 
in  the  lands  to  them  willed,  such  son  shall  make  the  proffer  there¬ 
of  first  to  his  brethren  who  shall  have  the  refuse  of  buying  same. 
And  if  any  one  of  my  aforesons  shall  neglect  to  make  such  offer 
to  his  brethren  upon  sale  of  their  division  and  except  they  refuse 
to  buy,  such  son  shall  forfeit  his  land  or  the  value  of  it.”  An  in¬ 
ventory  made  July  3,  1693,  showed  a  value  of  £229  17  s  and  4d, 
of  which  £179  10s  was  real  estate. 

m  m  m 

WILLIAM  CUTTER 

Born  Cambridge,  Mass.,  February  22,  1649/50,  and  married 
Rebecca  Rolfe,  daughter  of  John  Rolfe  and  Mary  (Scullard) 
Rolfe,  and  grand-daughter  of  Honor  Rolfe.  She  was  born  on 
February  9,  1662,  and  both  became  members  of  the  Cambridge 
Church  on  July  28,  1700.  They  lived  in  Menotomy,  on  the  banks 
of  the  stream  flowing  from  Lexington  through  Arlington  into 
Mystic  River.  On  his  father-in-law’s  decease,  October  1,  1681, 
he  received  one  acre  of  ground,  to  this  he  added  four  acres  pur¬ 
chased  from  John  Rolfe,  Jr.,  on  April  10,  1684,  and  there  built 
his  home,  and  lived  there  until  he  sold  it  to  his  son,  John,  on 
April  9,  1717.  He  was  a  carpenter  by  trade  but  farmed  and  also 
dealt  in  real  estate,  and  having  resources  loaned  money  on  mort¬ 
gages,  and  carried  on  the  business  of  milling. 

In  his  will,  made  June  1,  1722,  he  makes  provision  for  the 
education  of  his  youngest  son,  Ammi  Ruhamah  Cutter,  v/illing 
him  also  a  house  plot  in  Cambridge  and  a  horse  to  ride.  He  orders 
his  body  buried  in  the  Cambridge  plot,  and  nominates  his  wife 
and  sons,  Richard,  John,  William  and  Samuel,  as  excutcrs.  The 
debts  and  legacies  due  out  of  his  estate  amounted  to  £799  11s 
and  2d,  and  the  moveable  estate,  £224  3s  and  8d-  No  valuation 
was  given  of  his  real  estate,  but  it  must  have  been  quite  consider¬ 
able  for  those  times. 

By  his  wife,  Rebecca,  he  had  ten  children,  nine  of  whom 
reached  maturity  and  had  numerous  children.  Upon  his  death 
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his  wife  married  John  Whitemore,  Sr.,  and  died  November  23, 
1751,  aged  91  years. 

William  Cutter  and  his  wife,  Rebecca  Rolfe,  had  ten  children 
as  follows : 

1.  Elizabeth.  Born  March  5,  1680/81.  Married  John  Harrington,  Jr., 
Had  eight  children,  and  died  February  8,  1749/50. 

2.  Richard.  Born  November  13,  1682.  Married  Mary  Pike.  Had 
seven  children,  and  died  December  17,  1756. 

3.  Mary.  Born  January,  1684/85,  and  died  in  April,  1685. 

4.  Hannah.  Born  May  20,  1688.  Married  Ephraim  Winship.  Had 
six  children.  Died  April  9,  1764. 

5.  JOHN.  Born  October  15,  1690.  Married  Lydia  Harrington.  Had 
eleven  children,  and  died  January  21,  1776. 

6.  Rebecca.  Born  January  18,  1692/93.  Married  Lieutenant  Joseph 
Adams.  Had  six  children  and  died  January  12,  1717/18. 

7.  William.  Born  in  1697.  Married  Anne  ?.  Had  one  child.  Died 
on  November  16,  1756. 

8.  Samuel.  Born  June  14,  1700.  Married  Anne  Harrington.  Had 
seven  children,  and  died  September  27,  1787. 

9.  Sarah.  Born  in  1702.  Married  Ebenezer  Cutter,  February  4,  1788. 

10.  Ammi  Ruhamah.  Born  in  1705.  Married  Dorothy  Bradbury.  Had 
four  children  and  died  March,  1746. 

s  s  m 

JOHN  CUTTER 

Born  October  15,  1690.  Died  January  21,  1776. 

John  (William,  Richard,  Elizabeth)  Cutter,  son  of  William 
and  Rebecca  (Rolfe)  Cutter,  was  born  October  15,  1690,  and 
baptized  in  Cambridge  on  September  15,  1700.  He  married 
Lydia,  daughter  of  John  and  Hannah  (Winter)  Harrington  of 
Waltham  (baptized  March  2,  1689/90)  and  both  became  members 
of  the  church  at  old  Cambridge,  June  4,  1710.  He  dwelt  in  the 
house,  built  about  1684,  which  he  purchased  of  his  father,  1717, 
apd  which  formerly  stood  on  the  site  of  Mr.  Cyrus  Cutter’s  resi¬ 
dence,  Arlington.  He  was  an  executor  of  his  father’s  estate  as 
well  as  heir,  and  was  a  farmer,  and  probably  had  a  share  in  the 
work  of  the  mill  with  his  brothers,  William  and  Samuel.  He 
bought  of  Marcus  Rolfe  of  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  one-fifth  of 
“Cooke’s  farm”  (130  acres)  for  “£57  current  passable  money.” 
And  also  one-half  of  “Harry  Role’s  lot”  (38  acres)  in  Cambridge, 
but  sold  some  30  acres  of  this  to  Thomas  Blodgett,  Lexington. 

April  13,  1737,  he  was  chosen,  with  Capt.  Ephraim  Frost, 
of  Menotomy,  as  member  of  a  committee  of  nine  persons  “for 
Vigilance  Committee  of  ye  Church.”  This  committee,  appointed 
originally  by  the  desire  of  Rev.  Dr.  Appleton,  the  pastor,  and 
perpetuated  for  many  years  by  his  influence,  “was  a  kind  of 
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privy  council  to  the  minister,  though  without  authority,”  and 
appears  to  have  been  very  serviceable  to  the  interests  of  religion. 
It  was  proposed  and  recommended  in  the  year  1736,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  “number  of  wise,  prudent  and  blameless  Christians, 
chosen  among  themselves,  whose  special  care  it  should  be,  to 
inspect  and  observe  the  manners  of  professing  Christians  and 
such  as  were  under  the  care  and  watch  of  the  Church.”  This 
measure  they  “apprehended  might  be  serviceable  for  reviving 
religion,  and  suppressing  growing  disorders.”  (Holmes,  Hist, 
Cambridge,  33,  34.) 

September  9,  1739,  John  Cutter  and  his  wife  were  founders 
of  the  church  in  the  Second  Precinct  of  Cambridge,  now  Arling¬ 
ton;  signing  and  acknowledging  the  covenant  drawn  up  by  Rev. 
Samuel  Cooke,  the  first  pastor.  November  17  he  was  unanimous¬ 
ly  chosen  a  deacon,  and  was  one  of  the  two  incumbents  who 
first  held  office  in  that  church.  In  his  latter  days  his  mind  be¬ 
came  unsound,  and  his  son,  John  Cutter,  “miller,”  and  Joseph 
Adams,  “yeoman,”  were  appointed  guardians,  February  3.  1775. 
He  died  January  21,  1776.  His  wife  died  January  7,  1755/56. 
Near  the  centre  of  Arlington  burial-ground  their  tombs  may  be 
seen.  On  his  this  inscription  is  found — 

“In  Memory  of 
Deacon  John  Cutter 
Who  died  Jan.  21,  1776,  Aet.  86 
And  37th.  Year  of  his  office. 


An  honest  man,  ye  Noblest  work  of  God. 

His  surviving  Children  8. 

Grandchildren  68. 

Great  Grandchildren  115. 
of  the  Fifth  Generation  3.” 

The  following  were  their  children: 

1.  Lydia.  Born  April  10,  1710.  Married  Seth  Reed.  Had  seven 
children,  and  died  August  31,  1789. 

2.  Rebecca.  Born  July  13,  1712.  Married  (1)  Zechariah  Hill,  (2) 
Capt.  Samuel  Carter.  Had  eleven  children  by  first  husband,  died 
February  1,  1797. 

3.  Hannah.  Born  June  14,  1715.  Married  John  Brooks.  Had  four 
children,  died  April  14,  1742. 

4.  Mary.  Born  June  1,  1717.  Married  Capt.  Ephraim  Frost.  Had 
nine  children,  and  died  October  5,  1805. 

5.  John.  Born  June  13,  1720.  Married  Lucy  Adams.  No  children. 
Died  February  12,  1797. 

6.  Abigail.  Born  April  24,  1722.  Married  Samuel  Frost.  Had  thir- 
,  teen  children.  Died  March  7,  1796. 

7.  RICHARD.  Bom  March  9,  1725/26.  Married  (1)  Kezia  Pierce, 
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(2)  Ruth,  daughter  of  Parrott  and  Mary  (Clark)  Hadley.  Had 
eleven  children  by  first  wife,  none  by  second.  Died  April  8,  1795. 

8.  Thomas.  Born  November  2,  1727.  Died  May  21,  1737. 

9.  Martha.  Born  March  31,  1731.  Married  Jonathan  Stone.  Had 
twelve  children,  died  October  25,  1807. 

10.  Ammi.  Born  October  27,  1733.  Married  (1)  Esther  Pierce,  (2) 
Abigail  Holden,  (3)  Hannah  Holden.  Had  twenty-one  children. 
Died  April  19,  1795. 

11.  Ruhamah.  Born  October  27,  1733.  Died  June  7,  1737. 

m  m  a 

RICHARD  CUTTER 

Born  March  9,  1725/26.  Died  April  8,  1795. 

Richard  (John,  William,  Richard,  Elizabeth)  Cutter,  son  of 
John  Cutter  and  Lydia  Harrington,  was  born  March  9,  1725/26, 
baptized  on  March  27th,  and  married  Kezia,  daughter  of  James 
and  Hannah  Pierce,  of  Woburn.  She  was  born  October  10,  1726 ; 
their  marriage  intention  was  published  July  2,  1747.  They  lived 
in  Menotomy,  and  on  February  28,  1747/48,  Mrs.  Kezia  Cutter 
was  baptized  and  admitted  into  that  church,  and  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  on  July  31,  1748. 

About  1770,  Richard  Cutter  moved  with  his  family  to 
Nottingham  West,  now  Hudson,  N.  H.,  and  settled  on  the  banks 
of  Matarnac  Brook,  about  half  a  mile  east  of  Taylor’s  Falls 
Bridge.  In  1775  he  served  one  month  with  the  provisionel  forces 
before  Boston,  as  substitute  for  his  son,  Seth,  then  at  home  on  a 
furlough.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  His  principal 
work  was  agriculture.  His  wife  died  December  19,  1788,  and 
he  on  April  8,  1795,  and  is  buried  on  Hudson  Common.  They  had 
eleven  children,  as  follows: 

1.  Thomas.  Born  May  29,  1748.  Married  Betsey  Sands.  Had 

six  children. 

2.  Ruhamah.  Born  March  6,  1750.  Married  Daniel  Smith.  Had 
nine  children. 

3.  Kezia.  Born  November  10,  1751.  Married  an  English  soldier. 

4.  Hannah.  Born  January  16,  1754.  Married  ?  Hobbs.  Had  five 
children. 

6.  RICHARD.  Born  March  26,  1756.  Married  Miriam  Brown.  Had 
eleven  children,  and  died  May  8,  1823. 

6.  Seth.  Born  April  14,  1758.  Married  Abiah  Tallant.  Had  ten 
children.  Died  September  20,  1853. 

7.  Susanna.  Born  October  14,  1760.  Married  William  Fletcher.  Had 
five  children.  Died  August  21,  1826. 

8.  Rhoda.  Born  December  4,  1762.  Married  Benjamin  Teel.  Had 
eleven  children.  Died  March  28,  1819. 

9.  Lucy.  Born  June  19,  1765.  Married  (1)  James  Roby,  (2)  Nathan 
Fisk.  Had  seven  children.  Died  November  25,  1843. 
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10.  John.  Born  April  14,  1767.  Married  Miriam  Butler.  Had  ten 
children.  Died  April  26,  1842. 

11.  Elizabeth.  Born  November  26,  1771,  and  died  January  28,  1795. 

His  first  wife  died  December  19,  1788,  and  he  married  Ruth, 
daughter  of  Parrott  and  Mary  (Clark)  Hadley. 

m  m  m 

RICHARD  CUTTER 

Born,  Menotomy,  Mass.,  March  26,  1756.  Died  Weston,  Mass., 

May  8,  1823. 

Richard  (Richard,  John,  William,  Richard,  Elizabeth)  Cut¬ 
ter,  was  the  fifth  son  of  Richard  and  Kezia  (Pierce)  Cutter,  and 
was  bora  in  Menotomy  on  March  26,  1756.  On  May  25,  1781,  he 
married  Miriam  Brown  of  Waltham.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Jonas  Brown  (1711- ?)  and  Elizabeth  Meriam;  he  was  the  son  of 
Joseph  Brown  (1677-1764)  and  Ruhamah  Wellington  (1681- 
1772)  ;  who  was  the  son  of  John  Brown  (1631-1698)  and  Esther 
Makepeace;  who  was  the  son  of  John  Brown  (1601-1636)  and 
Dorothy  ?,  and  he  was  the  son  of  John  Brown  (1601-1636)  and 
Kezia  (Pierce)  Cutter,  died  on  February  11,  1808. 

Richard  Cutter  lived  for  twenty  years  with  Thomas  Fair- 
weather  of  Cambridge,  and  for  fourteen  years  was  a  farmer  in 
the  present  town  of  West  Newton,  removing  thence  to  Weston, 
Mass.,  on  May  3,  1805,  and  having  lands  close  to  and  adjoining 
those  of  John  Slack.  He  died  in  Weston,  May  8,  1823.  There 
were  eleven  children  by  this  union. 

1.  Hannah.  Born  December  29,  1782.  Married  Edward  Wyman.  Had 
six  children.  Died  August  19,  1869. 

2.  Elizabeth  Meriam.  Born  September  30,  1784.  Died  November  27, 
1805. 

3.  Mary.  Born  December  25,  1786.  Married  Joseph  Bird.  Had  eight 
children.  Died  May  11,  1865. 

4.  Charles.  Born  January  10,  1789.  Married  Anna  Smith.  Had  ten 
children.  Died  August  11,  1853. 

5.  Leonard.  Born  March  11,  1791.  Died  in  Havana,  Cuba,  April  2, 
1824. 

6.  Richard.  Born  September  23,  1793. 

7.  Jonas.  Born  January  25,  1796.  Married  (1)  Elizabeth  Smith,  (2) 
Mrs.  Phoebe  (Morse)  Weston.  Had  five  children.  Died. 

8.  ABIGAIL.  Born,  March  13,  1798.  Married  Eliphalet  Slack, 

December  29,  1819.  Had  five  children.  Died  September  22,  1840. 

9.  Martha.  Born  September  28,  1800.  Died  February  11,  1845. 

10.  Maria.  Born  March  10,  1804.  Married  Adolphus  Durant.  Had 
four  children.  Died. 

11.  George.  Born  June  27,  1806.  Married  Harriet  Adams.  Had  five 
children.  Died  ?. 
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Of  this  large  family  we  are  interested  chiefly  in  (5)  Leonard 
Cutter,  whose  removal  to  Louisiana,  and  subsequent  death  in 
Havana,  Cuba,  brought  his  brother-in-law,  Eliphalet  Slack,  who 
married  (8)  Abigail  Cutter,  to  settle  up  the  estate,  when  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  possibilities  of  agriculture  in  the  rich  alluvial  soil 
of  Louisiana,  as  found  at  “Bay  Farm,,,  Iberville  Parish,  and  de¬ 
terred  by  adverse  conditions  from  disposing  of  his  slaves  and 
the  estate,  compelled  him  to  remain. 

This  was  a  devoted  family,  and  I  have  heard  father  speak 
of  (1)  “Aunt  Wyman,”  (2)  “Aunt  Mary  Bird,”  (7)  “Uncle 
Jonas”  and  (10)  all  of  the  Durant  family.  Cousin  Warren  A. 
Durant  sticking  to  him  through  thick  and  thin,  and  of  (11) 
“Uncle  George’s”  family,  particularly  “Cousin  Miriam” ;  so  I  will 
give  place  to  them  and  their  descendants  as  shown  in  “The  Cut¬ 
ter  Family  of  New7  England”  (gotten  up  by  William  Richard  Cut¬ 
ter,  and  published  by  David  Clapp  &  Son,  of  Boston,  in  1871.) 

(1)  Hannah  Cutter,  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass-,  December 
29,  1782,  married  Edwrard  Wyman  of  Weston  in  December,  1815. 
He  died  in  Pelham,  N.  H.,  December  1,  1856,  aged  85.  She  died 
in  Pelham,  August  19,  1869.  Their  children  wrere: 

1.  Elizabeth.  Born  September  7,  1816.  Married  James  Taylor,  July 
10,  1835. 

2.  Edward.  Born  April  26,  1818.  Married  Mary  Ann  Doyle  of 
Salem,  Mass.,  October  10,  1855. 

3.  William.  Born  October  23,  1820.  Died  June  26,  1856. 

3.  Aaron.  Born  May  7,  1822.  Died  July  20,  1826. 

4.  Leonard  Cutter.  Born  May  17,  1825.  Died  July  18,  1826. 

5.  Phoebe  M.  Born  March  11,  1831.  Died  March  15,  1831. 

(3)  Mary  Cutter,  born  December  25,  1786.  Married  Joseph 
Bird  of  Watertown,  Mass,  (born  October  22,  1782.  Died  Janu¬ 
ary  2,  1845.)  She  died  May  11,  1865.  They  had  issue: 

1.  Joseph.  Born  August  20,  1809.  Married  (1)  Lydia  Curtis  Bald¬ 
win.  Had  two  children,  (2)  Elizabeth  Homer.  Had  five  children. 
He  died. 

2.  Elizabeth  Meriam.  Born  March  18,  1812.  Married  Samuel  Flint. 
Had  two  children. 

3.  Horace.  Born  January  4,  1814.  Married  (1)  Fannie  Fish.  Had 
two  children,  (2)  Elizabeth  Homer.  Had  ten  children. 

4.  Mary  Cutter.  Born  January  2,  1816. 

5.  Mehitable  Bond.  Born  April  19,  1819.  Died  September  30,  1845. 

6.  Martha  Maria.  Born  October  31,  1820.  Married  Benjamin  K. 
Flint.  Had  four  children. 

7.  Hannah  AVyman.  Born  October  24,  1822. 

8.  Abigail  Slack.  Born  April  9,  1824.  Married  Henry  Marsh.  Had 

three  children. 
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(10)  Maria,  born  March  10,  1804,  married  Adolphus  Du¬ 
rant  of  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass.,  May  23,  1823.  Removed  to 
Methuen  and  later  to  Lawrence,  Mass.,  in  1826.  They  had  issue 
as  follows: 

1.  Maria  Martha.  Born  September  24,  1824. 

2.  Adolphus  Melville.  Born  February  7,  1827.  Married  Rosa  Burn¬ 
ham  of  Lowell,  Mass.  Had  one  child,  Henrietta,  born  February 
10,  1862. 

3.  Henrietta  Moore.  Born  August  24,  1839.  Died  September,  1850. 

4.  Warren  Augustus.  Born  April  11,  1833.  Died  in  1895  or  ’96. 

(11)  George  Cutter,  born  in  Weston,  Mass.,  June  27,  1806- 
He  married  Harriet,  daughter  of  James  and  Elizabeth  (Gould) 
Adams,  and  had  issue  as  follows: 

1.  Harriet  Maria.  Married  Daniel  Low  Winchester  November  26, 
1859. 

2.  Charlotte  Martha.  Married  Capt.  Alexander  Stephen  Hoyt  March 
15,  1858,  and  had  two  sons,  George  Cutter  Hoyt,  born  December 
7,  1858;  Daniel  Winchester  Hoyt,  born  August  7,  1862. 

3.  Adeline  Frances. 

4.  Abbie  Ann.  Married  William  Henry  Copeland.  October  18,  1865. 
Had  one  son,  Herbert  Copeland,  born  June  30,  1867. 

5.  Miriam  Farmer. 

I  have  made  mention  of  these  as  reference  is  made  to  some 
or  all  of  the  older  ones  in  the  letters  of  the  family,  from  time  to 
time.  Eliphalet  Slack,  our  grandfather,  was  appointed  executor 
of  a  will  made  by  Richard  Cutter  (his  father-in-law),  as  also 
guardian  for  the  minor  George  Cutter,  he  being  only  16  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death. 

m  m  m 

ABIGAIL  CUTTER 

Born  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  13,  1798.  Died  “Bay  Farm,” 

September  22,  1840. 

(8)  Abigail  Cutter  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  March 
13th,  1798,  and  moved  with  her  parents  to  Weston  on  May  5, 
1805.  She  was  always  interested  in  the  work  of  the  church  and 
the  records  of  the  Town  of  Weston  (“Church  Records,”  page  556) 
we  find  her  signing  articles  of  confederation  forming  a  “Cent 
Society”  forerunner  of  the  later  Missionary  Societies,  along  with 
her  two  future  sisters-in-law,  Elizabeth  and  Caroline  Matilda 
Slack.  Later  she  dissolves  her  membership.  Intentions  of  mar¬ 
riage  between  Eliphalet  Slack  and  Abigail  Cutter,  both  of  Wes¬ 
ton,  were  entered  December  11,  1819,  and  they  were  married 
December  29,  1819,  by  Rev.  Joseph  Fields,  pastor  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church.  On  this  occasion  her  brother,  Leonard, 
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gave  her  some  silver  tablespoons  and  a  pair  of  sugar  tongs,  en¬ 
graved  “L.  C.  to  A.  C  ”  Two  of  the  spoons  and  the  tongs  were 
given  me  on  my  wedding  day  by  my  Aunt,  Mrs.  Martha  (Charles 
A.)  Slack,  and  I  gave  the  tongs  to  my  daughter,  Cecelia,  on  her 
marriage  to  Stockton  Marion  Estes  on  December  29,  1925. 

Eliphalet  Slack  came  South  in  December,  1824,  to  close  up 
the  estate  of  Leonard  Cutter,  but  failing,  and  having  to  return 
North  was  so  irksome  that  his  wife  came  South  in  1830,  return¬ 
ing  several  times  to  her  old  home  in  Massachusetts.  She  died  at 
“Bay  Farm,”  the  plantation  her  brother  Leonard  had  bought 
and  which  her  husband  had  bought  from  the  other  heirs,  on 
September  22,  1840.  Her  husband  died  on  August  9,  1843,  and 
both  were  buried  in  the  garden  in  the  rear  of  their  home,  but  were 
later  removed  to  the  family  plot  in  Magnolia  Cemtery,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.  (For  further  particulars  see  the  sketches  of  the 
Slack  family). 

There  were  born  to  Abigail  Cutter  and  her  husband,  Eliphalet 
Slack,  the  following: 

I.  William  Augustus.  Born  October  28,  1820.  Died  July  19,  1843. 

II.  Charles  Albert,  born  March  11,  1824,  married  Martha  Bennett,  Au¬ 
gust  15,  1848.  To  them  were  born — 

1.  Charles  Whitney,  born  May  24,  1849.  Died  in  1885. 

2.  Mary  Elizabeth,  born  October  16,  1850.  Married  Micajah  Row,  No- 
vember  4,  1869,  one  son,  Charles  William  Row,  born  November  14, 
1870.  She  died  January  5,  1920. 

3.  Walter  Garrett,  born  September  9,  1852,  killed  December  22,  1877. 

4.  Henry  John,  born  November  16,  1856.  Died  October  15,  1914. 

5.  Adelaide.  Born  September  8,  1856.  Died  October  4,  1867. 

6.  Martha  Willis.  Born  April  6,  1858.  Died  May  9,  1858. 

Charles  Albert  Slack  died  November  27,  1857.  His  wife  in  1912. 

III.  John  Dutton.  Born  May  9,  1832.  Married  Mary  Singleton  Moore, 
July  24,  1855,  was  killed  by  Federals,  August  10,  1864.  His  wife  died 
in  1922.  They  had  issue: 

1.  Anna  Alfreda.  Born  September  3,  1856.  Died  in  1872. 

2.  John  Dutton,  born  August  26,  1858.  Died  in  1882. 

3.  Caroline  Matilda.  Born  July  23,  1860.  died  in  1878. 

4.  Mary  Alice.  •  Born  October  14,  1864.  Married  Stacey  W.  Botsford, 
December  14,  1896.  No  children,  living  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

IV.  Henry  Richmond,  born  October  20,  1835.  Married  Louisiana  Tennessee 
Woolfolk,  July  9,  1860.  Died  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  October  1,  1890.  She 
died  May  12,  1920.  Had  issue: 

1.  Henry  Richmond,  Jr.,  born  May  7,  1862.  Married  Ruth  Bradfield, 
September  14,  1887.  Issue:  (1)  Henry  Richmond,  III,  born  No¬ 
vember  29,  1888;  (2)  Searcy  Bradfield,  born  June  9,  1891;  (3)  Ruth, 
born  February  18,  1893;  (4)  Mary  Louise,  born  October  28,  1898. 

2.  William  Samuel.  Born  October  22,  1869.  Married  Caroline  Au¬ 
gusta  Benjamin,  December  29,  1896.  She  died  July  11,  1919.  Had 
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issue:  (1)  Caroline  Louise,  born  January  15,  1898;  (2)  Cecelia 
Benjamin,  born  September  23,  1901;  (3)  Margaret  Emily,  born 
September  16,  1903. 

3.  Louisiana  Woolfolk,  born  October  25,  1873.  Died  February  7,  1903. 

4.  Charles  John.  Bom  September  24,  1877.  Married  Sue  Lum  Sim- 

rall,  June  10,  1903.  Had  issue:  (1)  Charles  John,  Jr.,  born  April 
17,  1904.  Died  May  3,  1914;  (2)  Sue  Simrall,  born  January  2, 
1906;  (3)  Mary  Howard,  born  February  29,  1908;  (4)  William 

Samuel,  born  February  12,  1912;  (5)  Inez  Lum,  born  September  5, 
1914. 

V.  Edward  W’hite,  born  September  5,  1838.  Died  September  30,  1839. 

To  carry  the  descendants  of  Abigail  Cutter  and  Eliphalet 
Slack  to  the  present  date  (October  15,  1930)  we  must  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

I.  Descendants  of  Charles  Albert  and  Martha  (Bennett) 
Slack : 

(2)  Mary  Elizabeth  Slack  married  Micajah  Rowr  of  Tunica,  La., 
on  November  4,  1869.  They  had  only  one  child. 

Charles  William  Row,  born  November  19,  1870,  and  died  as 
the  result  of  an  automobile  accident,  May  20,  1930.  He  mar¬ 
ried,  April  7,  1891,  Lily  Dora  McCardle,  daughter  of  Stanis¬ 
laus  Thomas  McCardell  and  Frances  Lavinia  Pelichet,  in  the 
Church  of  the  Nativity,  Rosedale,  La.,  by  Rev.  E.  D.  Moreno. 
They  had  issue: 

a.  Harry  Micajah  Row  (for  a  time  known  as  Harry  Slack  Row), 
who  married  Leonora  Adams  Barrow,  daughter  of  Bartholo¬ 
mew  Barrow  and  Juanita  Benson,  at  St.  Stephen’s  Church, 
Maringouin,  La.,  and  have  issue: 

1.  Harry  Slack  Row,  Jr.,  born  September  25,  1922. 

2.  Leonora  Dorothy  Row,  born  May  13.  1924. 

3.  Charles  William  Row,  born  September  6,  1925. 

b.  Walter  Stilwell  Row,  who  married  Thelma  Merrill,  and  they 
have  issue: 

1.  Mary  Ethel  Row,  born  July  10,  1924. 

2.  Wallie  Gertrude  Row,  born  September  22,  1927. 

c.  Mattie  Adelaide  Elise  Row,  married  Dr.  Eric  Lionel  Major. 
They  have  one  child: 

1.  Charles  Eric  Major. 

d.  Charles  William  Row,  married  Mattie  Sue  Kleinpeter,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  —  Kleinpeter  and  Judith  Pipes. 

e.  Mary  Frances  Row,  a  student  at  the  L.  S.  U.,  Baton  Rouge. 

All  members  of  this  family  live  in  or  near  Rosedale,  La., 
which  is  their  post  office. 

II.  Descendants  of  John  Dutton  Slack  and  Mary  Singleton 
(Moore)  Slack: 

(4)  Mary  Alice  Slack,  born  October  14,  1864,  married  Stacey  W. 
Botsford  of  New  York,  on  December  14,  1896.  They  have  no 
children  and  are  living  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

All  others  members  of  this  family  died  unmarried. 
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HI.  Descendants  of  Henry  Richmond  Slack  and  Louisiana  Ten¬ 
nessee  (Woolfolk)  Slack: 

(1)  Henry  Richmond  Slack,  Jr.  Bom  on  “Mound  Plantation,”  on 
May  7,  1862.  Married,  September  14,  1887,  Ruth,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Searcy  Bradfield  and  Mary  (Loyd)  Bradfield. 
They  have  four  children: 

a.  Henry  Richmond  Slack,  III,  born  Thanksgiving  Day,  November 
29,  1888.  Graduated  from  the  La  Grange,  Ga.,  High  School 
in  1905,  and  from  the  University  of  Ga.,  A.  B.,  1908,  completing 
the  four-year  course  in  three  years.  Graduated,  M.  D.,  from 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Medical  School,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Post-graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  1913;  Red 
Cross  Surgeon,  World  War,  with  the  French  in  1914-15;  First 
Lieut.,  M.  C.,  1917;  Captain,  1918,  A.  E.  F.;  Exchange  Pro¬ 
fessor,  University  College,  Peking,  China,  1922-23.  He  is  now 
Associate  Professor  of  Laryngology,  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
School,  and  Executive  Surgeon,  Presbyterian  Charity  Hospital, 
Baltimore,  Md.  Married  Elizabeth  Blanchard  Randall, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blanchard  Randall  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  June  14,  1922.  Have  two  children: 

1.  Henry  Richmond  Slack,  IV,  born  July  28,  1924. 

2.  Wyatt  Cameron  Slack,  born  May  18,  1928. 

b.  Searcy  Bradfield  Slack.  Born  June  9,  1891.  Educated  at 
Bingham  School,  N.  C.,  and  University  of  Georgia,  graduating, 
B.  S.  &  C.  E.,  1911;  won  Peabody  fellowship  at  Harvard  and 
taking  M.  A.  in  1912.  Elected  Troup  County  and  La  Grange, 
Ga.,  city  engineer  while  at  Harvard.  Assistant  Professor, 
Civil  Engineering  at  University  of  Georgia,  1915-1917.  In¬ 
structor  in  signal  corps  during  World  War  at  Camp  Hancock. 
He  is  now  Bridge  Engineer  for  the  State  Highway  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Georgia;  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  and  member  of  the  committee  to  standardize  bridge 
construction  for  the  United  States  Highway  Department. 
Married  Julia  Pratt  Smith,  daughter  of  McQueen  Smith  and 
Lila  Holt  Smith  of  Prattville,  Ala.,  October  25,  1916.  Have 
four  children,  and  live  in  Decatur,  Ga.: 

1.  Searcy  Bradfield  Slack.  Born  November  6,  1917. 

2.  Ruth  Slack.  Born  April  11,  1919. 

3.  Eugenia  Pratt  Slack.  Born  November  6,  1920. 

4.  Julia  McQueen  Slack.  Born  March  30,  1924. 

c.  Ruth  Slack.  Born  February  18,  1893.  Graduated,  La  Grange, 

Ga.,  High  School;  Agnes  Scott  College,  A.  B.,  1912,  Columbia 
University,  M.  A.,  1928.  Married  Hazen  Egar  Smith  (brother 
of  Julia  Pratt  Smith,  who  married  Searcy  Bradfield  Slack), 
March  2,  1916.  (He  died  of  pneumonia,  March  1,  1919.  No 
children.)  Secretary  Vocational  Work,  of  the  Southern  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  1925-27.  Assistant  Dean  of  Women,  Duke 
University,  Durham,  N.  C.,  1928-to  present. 

d.  Mary  Louise  Slack.  Born  October  28,  1898.  Graduated  from 
La  Grange,  Ga.,  High  School,  Agnes  Scott  College,  A.  B.,  1918. 
Post-graduate  "work  at  Columbia  College,  1919.  Taught  in 
Junior  High  School,  and  did  Welfare  Work,  1919-26.  Served 
as  editor-in-chief  of  “Onward,”  the  paper  of  the  young  peo- 
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pie  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  1926-30.  Resigned 
to  marry  Scroop  DeWitt  Hooker,  M.  E.,  October  14,  1930. 

ADDENDA 

a.  Henry  Richmond  Slack,  III,  was  sent  by  the  Rockefeller  Found¬ 
ation  to  establish  the  chair  of  Laryngology  or  Department  of 
Laryngology  at  the  Union  University  at  Peking,  China. 

b.  Searcy  Bradfield  Slack  was  in  charge  of  the  Harvard  Wire¬ 
less  Station  at  Harvard  while  at  college  there.  He  built  the 
Wireless  Station  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  at  Athens,  Ga. 

III.  Descendants  of  Henry  Richmond  Slack  and  Louisiana  Ten¬ 
nessee  (Woolfolk)  Slack: 

(2)  William  Samuel  Slack.  Born  October  22,  1869.  Married 

Caroline  Augusta  Benjamin  (born  June  25,  1872,  died  July 
11,  1919),  oldest  child  of  William  Harbert  Benjamin  and  Ce¬ 
celia  Caroline  (Breithaupt)  Benjamin,  at  “Homestead  Planta- 

•  tion,”  East  Carroll  Parish,  La.,  by  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Mack,  on 
December  29,  1896.  Had  issue: 

a.  Caroline  Louise.  Born  near  Maringouin,  La.,  January  15, 
1898.  Married  Frederick  Lee  Adams,  oldest  child  of  Thomas 
Lee  Adams  and  Nettie  (Sturke)  Adams,  (deceased),  in  St. 
James  Church,  Alexandria,  La.,  on  March  30,  1921,  by  her 
father  assisted  by  Rev.  C.  B.  K.  Weed.  Have  issue: 

1.  Frederick  Lee  Adams,  Jr.,  born  December  2,  1921. 

2.  William  Samuel  Slack,  born  November  15,  1923. 

b.  Cecelia  Benjamin  Slack,  born  “Homestead  Plantation,”  near 
Lake  Providence,  La.,  September  23,  1901.  Married  Stockton 
Marion  Estes,  only  child  of  Francis  Marion  Estes  (deceased) 
and  Nellie  (Stockton)  Estes,  on  December  29,  1925,  in  St. 
James  Church,  Alexandria,  La.,  by  her  father  assisted  by  Rev. 
S.  L.  Vail.  Have  issue: 

1.  Cecelia  Benjamin  Estes,  born  February  21,  1928. 

2.  Richard  Stockton  Estes,  born  September  17,  1930. 

c.  Margaret  Emily  Slack,  born  September  16,  1903,  at  521  Pelican 
Ave.,  (Algiers)  New  Orleans,  La.  Married  James  Jerry 
Slade,  Jr.,  oldest  child  of  James  Jerry  Slade  and  Consuela 
(Ferias)  Slade  of  Uruapan,  Mexico,  on  October  30,  1925,  in  St. 
James  Church,  Alexandria,  La.,  by  her  father  assisted  by  Rev. 
S.  L.  Vail. 

a.  This  family  lives  at  205  So.  23rd  Ave.,  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

b.  This  family  lives  at  80  MacDougal  St.,  New  York  City. 

c.  This  family  lives  at  9  Cobb  Ten-ace,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  (July  29, 

1930.) 

III.  Descendants  of  Henry  Richmond  Slack  and  Louisiana 
Tennessee  (Woolfolk)  Slack: 

(3)  Louisiana  Woolfolk  Slack,  born  at  the  “Mound  Plantation” 
house,  near  Rosedale,  La.,  October  25,  1873.  Died,  unmarried, 
in  La  Grange,  Ga.,  February  7,  1903.  Buried  in  Magnolia 
Cemetery,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

(4)  Charles  John  Slack,  born  on  “Sunnyside  Plantation,”  near 
Maringouin,  La.,  September  24,  1877.  Married  Sue  Lum 
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Simrall,  oldest  child  of  Bell  Newell  Simrall  and  Sue  Griffith 
(Lum)  Simrall,  at  Ball  Ground,  near  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  on 
June  10,  1903,  by  his  brother,  Rev.  W.  S.  Slack.  Had  issue: 

a.  Charles  John,  born  April  17,  1904,  died  May  3,  1914,  buried  in 

Magnolia  Cemetery,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

b.  Sue  Simrall  Slack,  born  January  2,  1906.  Married  Joseph 

Moxley  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  September  8,  1930. 

c.  Mary  Howard  Slack,  born  February  29,  1908.  Married  Cal¬ 

vin  Kendrick  Schwing,  II,  oldest  child  of  Edward  Beynroth 
Schwing  and  Janie  (Hickman)  Schwing,  in  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity,  Rosedale,  La.;  her  uncle,  Rev.  W.  S.  Slack,  officiat¬ 
ing,  assisted  by  Rev.  Roland  Moncure.  Live  in  Plaquemine, 
La.,  and  have  issue: 

1.  Calvin  Kendrick  Schwing,  Jr.,  born  August  29,  1927. 

2.  Charles  Edward  Schwing,  born  November  21,  1929. 

d.  William  Samuel  Slack,  II,  born  February  2,  1912. 

e.  Inez  Lum  Slack.  Born  September  5,  1914. 

(All  of  these  children  were  born  in  the  home,  near  Maringouin,  La.) 

m  m  Wi 

LEONARD  CUTTER 

Born  March  11,  1791.  Died  April  2,  1824. 

Leonard  (Richard,  Richard,  John,  William,  Richard,  Eliza¬ 
beth)  Cutter  was  the  fifth  child  of  Richard  and  Miriam  (Brown) 
Cutter,  and  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  11,  1791,  and 
died  from  Yellow  Fever  in  Havana,  Cuba,  on  April  2,  1824.  For 
some  years  he  had  followed  merchandising  in  Boston,  and  was 
engaged  in  shipping  business.  His  letters  (a  file  of  which  from 
1819-1823  is  in  my  possession)  show  that  he  had  at  least  one 
if  not  more  sailing  vessels,  and  for  a  time  he  was  undecided 
whether  he  would  go  into  the  trade  between  New  Orleans  and 
Boston,  or  New  Orleans  and  ports  across  the  ocean.  In  one  of 
his  letters  he  prophesies  the  possibilities  of  the  port,  and  men¬ 
tions,  however,  that  a  tour  of  the  harbor  had  shown  “not  more 
than  thirty  ships  of  more  than  200  tons  burden.”  His  brother, 
Richard,  had  gone  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  seeking  work — he  was  a 
baker  by  trade — and  Leonard  had  advanced  him  considerable 
sums  of  money,  which  later  in  his  will  he  cancelled.  He  writes 
him  asking  as  to  the  conditions  around  St.  Louis,  with  a  view  to 
possibly  settling  there.  He  also  mentions  the  complete  paralysis 
of  business  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  account  of  a  visitation  of  the 
Yellow  Fever.  Finally  he  decided  to  try  his  hand  at  farming  on 
a  large  scale. 

A  letter  written  in  April,  1822,  and  published  in  “The  Cutter 
Family  of  New  England,”  page  111,  goes  on  to  say: 

“I  left  Philadelphia  in  September  last,  and  proceeded  to  Virginia, 
where  I  bought  35  slaves,  with  whom  I  travelled  through  to  Claiborne 
County,  Mississippi,  where  I  arrived  early  in  February.  I  was  between  two 
and  three  months  on  the  journey  in  the  winter  season,  and  a  very  severe 
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winter,  too;  during  which  time  I  slept  in  a  house  only  two  nights.  I  travel¬ 
led  on  foot  more  than  twelve  hundred  miles,  and  at  night  lay  down  in  the 
wToods,  sometimes  in  heavy  rains  which  extinguished  our  fires.  My  food 
was  fat  pork  and  corn  bread,  which  sometimes  I  found  difficult  to  procure 
for  so  large  a  family,  in  which  case  I  fasted  myself  and  fed  my  negroes.  The 
winter  was  unusually  wet.  Puddles  of  water  assumed  the  magnitude  of 
lakes,  and  the  most  contemptible  creeks  became  rivers  that  swept  away 
bridges  and  caused  me  much  trouble.  I  swam  streams  myself  of  consider¬ 
able  magnitude,  and  w’aded  through  swamps  inundated  to  the  depth  of 
several  feet,  and  covered  with  ice — in  some  instances  more  than  an  inch 
thick.  My  negroes  were  healthy,  and  I  have  not  experienced  any  incon¬ 
venience  from  my  exposure  and  hardships,  which  is  more  than  I  ought  to 
have  expected.  It  may  seem  strange  to  you  that  I  have  become  an  owner 
of  slaves — I  offer  nothing  in  justification  of  the  principle  of  slavery.  They 
are  necessary  in  my  present  business.  I  feed  and  clothe  them  abundantly, 
and,  in  fact,  take  better  care  of  them  than  I  have  been  accustomed  to  take 
of  myself.  They  are  very  fond  of  me,  and  nothing  would  make  them 
so  unhappy  as  to  change  masters.  I  have  rented  land  for  this  year,  having 
arrived  too  late  to  purchase,  and  if  the  season  proves  favorable  I  think 
I  shall  make  one  hundred  bales  of  cotton.” 

At  a  later  date  he  seems  to  have  left  Claiborne  Co.,  Miss., 
and  gone  down  the  Mississippi  river  to  Plaquemine,  La.,  for  on 
November  17,  1822,  the  following  document  was  drawn  up: 

“Iberville,  17th  November,  1822. 

“Be  it  known,  that  I,  Christopher  Adams,  this  day  bargained  and  sold 
to  Leonard  Cutter  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  out  of  a  certain  tract  of 
one  league  square  which  I  own  lying  and  bounded  east  by  the  land  of 
Madame  Zacharie.  It  is  understood  that  the  said  Cutter  is  to  make  his 
own  selection  beginning  at  any  part  of  the  land — the  line  running  parallel 
with  the  river  except  twelve  acres  on  the  front  line  adjoining  the  lands  of 
Madame  Zacharie,  also  five  acres  on  the  front  line  now  occupied  by  Philip 
Rau.  It  is  also  understood  that  the  said  Cutter  is  to  take  as  much  front 
as  shall  make  the  thousand  acres  running  one  league  to  the  back  lines,  for 
which  the  said  Cutter  is  to  pay  to  the  said  Adams  seven  thousand  dollars, 
that  is  to  say  three  thousand  dollars  in  March,  1823,  twro  thousand  dollars 
in  March,  1825,  and  two  thousand  dollars  in  March,  1826,  and  the  said 
Adams,  on  his  part,  binds  himself  to  have  the  said  thousand  acres  run  out, 
and  make  to  the  said  Cutter  a  good  and  sufficient  title  on  the  payment 
of  the  three  thousand  dollars  in  March,  1823. 

“Having  signed  duplicates — 

ER 

“CHRIST—  ADAMS, 

LEONARD  CUTTER.” 

“R.  BILL, 

ROBERT  C.  CAMP.” 


On  January  3,  1824,  Leonard  Cutter  bought  from  George  and 
Robert  Bell  one-half  interest  in  their  tract  of  3,680  arpents  land, 
the  other  half  being  owned  by  Joseph  Erwin,  for  the  sum  of 
$7,675,  of  which  $2,233  was  paid  in  cash.  And  then  Leonard 
Cutter  set  to  work  with  vim  and  energy  and  determination  to 
make  the  money  with  which  to  meet  these  several  obligations, 
but  the  strenuous  journey  in  the  winter  of  1821-22,  the  hot  sun 
in  the  rich  and  fetid  soil  was  too  much,  and  feeling  his  health 
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give  way  and  realizing  the  necessity  of  taking  a  rest  and  the 
change  of  scene,  a  course  which  his  loved  ones  had  urged  upon 
him,  he  prepared  to  go  to  Havana,  Cuba,  planning  to  sail  thence 
for  Boston,  and  as  any  prudent  man  should  do,  he  made  all  pro¬ 
vision  against  eventualities  by  making  this  his  last  will  and 
testament : 

“I,  Leonard  Cutter,  native  of  Cambridge,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
now  residing  in  the  Parish  of  Iberville,  do  hereby  make  my  last  will  and 
testament  in  form  and  manner  following — 

“Inprimis,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  oldest  child  of  Thomas  and 
Sarah  Battle  of  Boston,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars. 

“Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  David 
Henshaw,  of  Boston,  aforesaid,  my  gold  watch  and  appendange. 

“Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  esteemed  friend,  Nathaniel  Em¬ 
erson,  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  by  negro  slave,  named  Otway. 

“Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  brother,  Richard  Cutter,  if  living  at 
the  time  of  tne  execution  of  this  will,  all  dues  and  demands  I  hold  against 

him. 

“Item.  I  institute  as  my  universal  heirs  each  to  share  an  equal  por¬ 
tion  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  property  I  shall  or  may  have  at  my  decease 
after  paying  the  above  mentioned  legacies  and  all  just  claims  against  my 
estate,  my  brothers,  Charles  Cutter,  Jonas  Cutter,  and  George  Cutter,  all 
of  Weston,  county  of  Middlesex  and  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  my  sisters, 
Hannah  Wyman  of  New  Hampshire,  Mary  Bird  of  Watertown,  near  Boston, 
aforesaid;  Abigail  Slack,  Martha  Cutter,  and  Maria  Cutter,  all  of  Weston, 
aforesaid.  Lastly,  I  name  and  institute  as  executors  of  this  my  last  will 
and  testament,  my  friends,  Alvarez  Fisk,  living  in  Natchez,  in  the  state 
of  Mississippi,  and  Nathan  Meriam  of  this  parish  of  Iberville,  aforesaid. 

“In  testimony  of  all  which  I  have  caused  the  foregoing  testament  to 
be  written  by  the  hand  of  a  friend  and  signed  the  same  with  my  own  proper 
hand,  this  twentieth  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-three,  at  the  Parish  of  Iberville  aforesaid. 

“I  hereby  authorize  my  said  executors  to  make  the  inventory  of  my 
estate  without  the  introduction  of  judicial  authority  should  they  deem 
proper.  Signed— LEONARD  CUTTER. 

“I  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  original  remaining 
in  my  office  and  there  duly  proved  and  recorded. 

“In  witness  whereof,  I  have  here  set  my  hand  and  seal  of  office  this 
23rd  day  of  August,  1824. 

“JOHN  DUTTON,  Parish  Judge  of  Iberville.” 

b  On  his  way  to  Havana,  Leonard  Cutter,  being  desirous  of 
giving  the  greatest  latitude  to  his  executors,  Alvarez  Fisk  and 
Nathaniel  Meriam,  sent  for  Carlisle  Pollock,  a  Notary  Public  of 
the  City  of  New  Orleans,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1824,  and  had 
him  in  the  presence  of  Andrew  Oliver  and  Nathaniel  Emerson, 
at  the  house  of  “Mistress  Wooster  in  Canal  Street/’  pass  such 
an  act — as  follows : 
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“Now  being  desirous  to  give  every  latitude  to  my  said  executors  that 
they  may  administer  my  estate  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  being  aware 
of  the  depreciation  of  all  property  at  the  present  period,  I  give  and  hereby 
grant  unto  them  my  said  executors  full  power  and  authority  to  postpone 
the  sale  of  my  estate  or  any  part  thereof  so  long  after  my  decease  as  the> 
in  their  discretion  shall  deem  most  beneficial  for  the  interest  of  my  suc¬ 
cession,  not,  however,  exceeding  the  term  of  three  years.  .  .  .  This  foregoing 
codicil  was  dictated  by  the  testator  to  me.  the  said  Notary,  and  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  it  as  he  dictated  this  same  without  discontinuing  or  reverting  to  other 
acts  and  having  read  the  same  to  him  in  the  presence  of  said  witnesses 
he  declares  that  it  did  express  his  intentions  and  that  he  persisted  therein/’ 
The  preface  states: 


“I  found  the  said  Leonard  Cutter  sick  and  confined  to  bed,  but  of  sound 
mind,  memory  and  judgment,  as  he  appeared  to  me,  the  said  Notary,  and 
the  undersigned  witnesses.” 


Leonard  Cutter  though  reduced  in  flesh  and  wasted  by  dis¬ 
ease  set  sail  for  Havana,  Cuba,  and  there  among  strangers 
yielded  up  his  adventurous  spirit  and  fell  on  sleep  April  2,  1824,  as 
tradition  has  it,  from  Yellow  Fever.  News  of  his  death  was  slow 
in  getting  back  to  Louisiana  and  Massachusetts,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  fall  of  the  year  that  the  executors  and  beneficiaries  be¬ 
gan  to  take  steps  regarding  the  estate.  The  first  to  act  were  the 
executors,  who  proceeded  to  sell  his  library,  which,  considering 
the  state  of  the  country,  it  being  a  perfect  wilderness,  and  he 
living  in  “a  slab  house,  plastered  inside,”  shows  that  he  was  a 
man  of  culture  and  broad  reading,  for  who  would  think  of  finding 
“Hume’s  Essays,”  “Lock^  on  The  Human  Understanding,” 
Kotzebue’s  “Persia,”  or  “Plutarch’s  Lives”  (in  French),  in  a 
bachelor’s  cabin  in  South  Louisiana  at  that  time,  and  yet  here 
is  the  unquestioned  evidence  of  our  Grandmother,  Abigail  (Cut¬ 
ter)  Slack’s  favorite  brother’s  intellectuality. 


Here  follows  the  return  made  to  the  Court : 


“On  the  26th  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-four,  pursuant  to  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Probate  for 
the  Parish  of  Iberville  made  on  a  petition  of  the  executors  of  the  will  of 
Leonard  Cutter,  deceased,  I,  John  Dutton,  did  proceed  to  set  up  and  sell 
to  the  highest  bidder  certain  property  belonging  to  the  succession  of  the 
said  Cutter  (the  said  sale  having  been  advertised  according  to  law)  as 
follow's : 


(  1)  2  vo Is  Huttons  Mathematics _ 2.00 

(2)  Cleveland’s  Mineralogy,  one  vol _  1.50 

(3)  Gibson’s  surveying,  one  vol _  1.25 

(4)  Marshall  on  Insurance,  2  vols _ 3.75 

(5)  Chitty  on  Wills,  one  vol _ 4.00 

(6)  Livermore  on  Agency,  one  vol _ 1.12% 

(  7)  Mercantile  Guide,  one  vol _  .56% 

(  8)  Locke  Human  Undersanding,  2  vols _ 4.25 

(9)  Hume’s  Essays,  2  vols _ 3.62% 

(10)  Goldsmith’s  Works,  5  vols _ 3.00 

(11)  Pope’s  Poetical  Works,  3  vols _ 1.12% 
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(12)  Moore’s  Works,  5  vols - 3.00 

(13)  Byron’s  Works,  6  vols - 2.12% 

(14)  Percival’s  Poems,  1  vol -  .56% 

(15)  Shenstone’s  Poems,  2  vol - 3.12% 

(16)  Homer’s  Iliad,  2  vols -  .75 

(17)  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  2  vols - 1.56% 

(18)  Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets,  3  do - 2.12 V2 

(19)  Tooke’s  Pantheon,  1  vol - 1.31  % 

(20)  Gulliver’s  Travels,  1  vol _  .87% 

(21)  Kotzebue’s  Persia,  1  vol _  .62 % 

(22)  Guthrie’s  Geography,  1  do - 2.50 

(23)  World  Map,  2  do - 5.75 

(24)  Johnson’s  Dictionary,  1  do - 2.00 

(25)  Johnson’s  Dictionary,  miniature,  1  do _  .87 % 

(26)  Do.  Duply’s  ,3  vols _ 10.00 

(27)  Grammar  French  and  English,  1  vol _  .50 

(28)  Thomas  Practice,  1  vol _ 1.50 

(29)  Pott’s  Surgery,  2  vols _ 2.00 

(30)  U.  S.  and  England,  2  vols _ 1.06% 

(31)  Europe  and  America,  1  vol -  .25 

(32)  Children  of  the  Abbey,  2  vols _ 1.31% 

(33)  Lionel,  2  vols _  .50 

(34)  Pirate,  2  vols _  .75 

(35)  Sternes  3  vols  Reviews,  4  nos _ 2.00 

(36)  Hommes  Illustre  de  Plutarque,  15  vols _ 12.50 

(37)  Theatre  de  Voltaire,  4  vols _ 3.00 

(38)  La  Nve  Heloise,  4  vols _ 1.50 

(39)  Economie  Politique,  deux  vols _  .62% 

(40)  Solitude  de  Zimmerman,  1  vol _ 1.25 


$82.68% 

Of  all  which  I  have  made  this  process  verbal  in  the  presence  of  Nicholas 
Ibutlate  and  Louis  Petit,  witnesses,  who  have  joined  with  Nathan  Meriam, 
Esquire,  of  the  Executors,  and  me,  Judge. 

JOHN  DUTTON, 

Parish  Judge  of  the  Parish  of  Iberville,  and  Performing  the  Duties  of 
Auctioneer  for  the  Said  Parish. 

On  October  29,  1824,  Edward  and  Hannah  Cutter  Wyman, 
Joseph  and  Mary  Cutter  Bird,  Charles  Cutter,  Jonas  Cutter, 
Martha,  Adolphus,  and  Maria  Cutter  Durant  gave  Eliphalet 
Slack  for  them  severally  and  as  the  legally  appointed  guardian 
of  the  minor,  George  Cutter,  by  an  act  passed  before  Samuel  P. 
P.  Faye,  as  Judge  of  Probate,  authorized  him  to  proceed  to  Louisi¬ 
ana  and  act  in  every  capacity  for  them  in  the  matter  of  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  Leonard  Cutter,  and  early  in  December  he  set  out  for 
that  far  distant  land,  but  before  his  arrival,  and — 

“On  the  22nd  day  of  December,  1824,  we,  Nathan  Meriam  and  Alvarez 
Fisk,  executors  of  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Leonard  Cutter,  deceased, 
proceeded  to  the  plantation  owned  jointly  by  the  said  Cutter  and  Joseph 
Erwin,  situated  on  Bayou  Grosse  Tete,  in  the  said  Parish,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  an  inventory  of  the  property  to  be  duly  appointed  and  sworn  by 
the  Court  of  Probate  in  and  for  the  said  Parish,  we  did  proceed  to  describe 
the  said  property  and  note,  its  value  as  fixed  by  the  said  appraisers,  as 
follows: 
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“Article  1st.  A  plantation  situated  on  the  Bayou  Grosse  Tete,  con¬ 
taining  three  thousand  and  six  hundred  and  eighty  arpents,  on  which  are 
the  following  improvements:  One  gin  house  78  by  32,  with  two  gin  stands 
and  machinery;  one  corn  mill,  complete:  house  78  by  32  calculated  for  corn 
house  and  stable;  one  dwelling  house  made  of  pickets  and  plastered  inside; 
twenty-one  negro  cabins  of  picketc,  bridge  over  the  bayou  and  the  whole 
valued  at  twenty  thousand  dollars,  the  one-half  whereof  belongs  to  the 


succession  of  the  said  Leonard  Cutter,  deceased,  say - $10,000. 

2nd.  One  slave  named  Frederic,  aged  30  years,  Celia,  his  wife,  and 
Washington  2  years,  valued  at  eleven  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  _  1,150 

3rd.  Jacb  aged  40  years,  Sally  his  wife  45  years,  Rose  13  years, 

Kit  12  years,  Boswell  9  years,  Lucy  9  years  and  Mariah 
5  years.  Valued  at  sixteen  hundred  dollars _  1.600 

4th.  Robin  (rough  carpenter)  33  years,  Molly  his  wife  33  years, 

Louis  6  years,  Isabella  5,  Abbe  2,  valued  at  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  with  an  infant  child _  1,500 

5th.  John  33  years,  Mahala  his  wife  aged  22,  and  their  infant 

child.  Valued  together  at _ 1,150 

6th.  Philip  aged  31  years,  Betsy  his  wife  aged  22  years  and  the 

child  Patsy  aged  2  years,  valued  at -  1,150 

7th.  David  first  rate  Blacksmith  38,  valued  at  eight  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  and  Andrewr  a  field  hand  23  at  three  hundred  dollars..  1,100 

9th.  Jim  Collins  aged  20  and  his  wife  Martha  aged  18  years. 

valued  together  at _  1,000 

10th.  Harris  aged  24.  Valued  at _  600 

11th.  William  aged  25.  Valued  at _  600 

12th.  Willis  aged  17.  Valued  at _  500 

13th.  Jim  Mercer,  aged  14.  Valued  at _  400 

14th.  Fielding,  aged  14.  Valued  at _  400 

15th.  Otway,  aged  15.  Valued  at _  400 

16th.  Byrd,  aged  21.  Valued  at _  500 

17th.  Maria,  aged  24.  Valued  at _  400 

18th.  Kitty,  aged  20.  Valued  at _  400 

19th.  Netty,  aged  45.  Valued  at _  150 

20th.  Suzan,  aged  20. Valued  at _  425 

21st.  Dinah,  aged  21.  Valued  at _  375 

22nd.  Hannah,  aged  17.  Valued  at _  400 

23rd.  Fanny,  aged  14.  Valued  at _  325 

24th.  Lovev^  aged  12.  Valued  at _  300 

25th.  Becky,  aged  12.  Valued  at -  250 

26th.  Sarah,  aged  12.  Valued  at _  200 

27th.  Patsy,  aged  12.  Valued  at _  150 

28th.  Beverly,  aged  10.  Valued  at _  250 


$25,675 

Amount  of  valuation  of  half  the  plantation  and  all  the  above  named 
slaves,  twenty-five  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars. 


Plantation  effects,  cows,  horses,  tools,  etc.,  including  “two  dozen 

fowls,”  3  turkies  _ $2,353.11 

69th.  The  crop  of  Cotton,  supposed  to  be  about  one  hundred  and 
,  twenty-five  bales,  more  or  less.  Valued  for  memorandum 

at - $6,250.00 
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70th.  A  quantity  of  baling  rope,  etc.,  quantity  not  now  to  be  as¬ 
certained. 

The  foregoing  being  all  the  property  of  said  Cutter  at  the  said  planta¬ 
tion,  we  have  closed  this  proceeding  for  the  present  and  caused  the  said 
appraisers  to  sign  the  same. 

The  executors  produced  a  gold  watch  and  key  at  two  hundred  dollars  $200.00 
A  carriage  all  estimated  at  twenty  dollars -  20.00 

JOHN  DUTTON,  Parish  Judge  of  Iberville. 

JEAN  BTE.  RILES, 

LELAND  LOVE. 

Eliphalet  Slack,  having  arrived  from  Massachusetts,  with 
proper  credentials  is  ordered,  December  24,  1824,  to  proceed  to 
Bayou  Grosse  Tete  and  “by  no  means  permit  anything  to  be 
removed  from  said  plantation  without  our  orders”  by  the  execu¬ 
tors,  Alvarez  Fisk  and  Nathan  Meriam. 

In  the  spring  of  1825  after  preparing  land  for  cotton  and 
corn,  Eliphalet  Slack  returns  to  Massachusetts  and  is  ordered 
by  the  Probate  Court  to  take  an  appraisement  of  Leonard  Cut¬ 
ter's  estate  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  which  he  proceeded  to 
do  at  once,  and  with  the  following  result: 

“Real  Estate.  One-tenth  part  of  the  Real  Estate  of  the  late 


Richard,  deceased,  amounting  to - _ - $  911.00 

Personal  Estate.  One-tenth  part  of  the  Personal  Estate  of  the 

late  Richard  Cutter,  amounting  to _  383.00 

One  round  trunk _  2.00 

One  large  trunk  and  contents _  12.00 

One  small  trunk _  1.25 


$1,309.25 

Weston,  Sept.  30,  1825. 

WILLIAM  SPRING, 

ABIJAH  COBURN. 

SAMUEL  SEAVENS, 

Appraisers. 

There  was  a  claim  of  $685.20  against  Leonard  Cutter’s 
Estate  in  Massachusetts,  so  a  public  notice  was  posted  August 
17th,  1827,  by  Eliphalet  Slack  that  on  September  18th,  at  2  p.  m., 
sufficient  of  his  real  estate  would  be  sold  “at  the  dwelling  house 
at  Weston.”  At  the  time  of  the  ingathering  of  the  crop,  Elipha¬ 
let  Slack  returned  to  Iberville  Parish  and  the  three  years  being 
at  an  end  allowed  the  executors  by  the  codicil  to  Leonard  Cut¬ 
ter’s  will,  he  sets  forth : 

“That  he  is  a  creditor  of  the  estate  to  the  amount  of  nearly  thirteen 
thousand  dollars  for  different  sums  of  money  by  him  advanced  and  paid 
for  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  the  property  of  said  estate  as 
well  as  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  said  estate.  That  there  are  other 
debts  of  the  Estate  the  payment  whereof  is  demanded — that  in  his  ca- 
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pacity  of  Master  of  the  Rights  and  Actions  of  Abigail  Cutter,  wife  of  this 
petitioner  an  heir  for  one-eighth  part  of  said  Estate  he  is  desirous  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  partition  of  said  Estate.  That  said  property  cannot  be  conven¬ 
iently  partitioned  in  nature.  Wherefore  he  prays  that  a  sale  of  said 
property  which  is  described  in  an  inventory  thereof  made  the  22nd  De¬ 
cember,  1824,  may  be  ordered,  on  the  following  terms,  viz,  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  payable  in  cash  on  the  day  of  sale,  and  the  remainder  to  be 
paid  in  three  equal  installments  of  one,  two  and  three  years  from  the  day 
of  sale.  That  a  new  appraisement  of  said  property  or  such  part  thereof 
as  now  remains  may  be  made  as  by  law  in  such  cases  required.  And  that 
such  other  acts  and  things  may  be  done  relative  to  the  premises  as  Justice 
and  the  nature  of  the  case  may  require  to  effect  the  sale  and  partition  of 
said  property,  and  as  in  duty  bound,  he  will  every  pray.  Filed  the  29th 
December,  1827. 

JOHN  DUTTON,  Parish  Judge, 
ELIPHALET  SLACK.” 

A  new  appraisement  was  judicially  authorized  and  was  made 
by  Aubrey  and  Charles  Brian  on  January  9,  1828,  and  amounted 
to  827,318.62:l2.  as  against  828.248-11  in  3.824. 

The  plantation  was  put  up  for  sale  at  auction  and  the  one 
half  owned  by  the  Estate  of  Leonard  Cutter,  deceased,  was  on 
January  10th,  1828,  bought  in  by  Eliphalet  Slack  for  the  sum 
of  §27,320.00.  -  This  sale  is  on  record  in  Book  “L”,  No.  26  i,  Page 
213.  Later  on  he  bought  their  half  from  the  heirs  of  Joseph 
Erwin,  and  thus  became  sole  owner  of  “Bay  Farm.’, 

I  suppose  that  the  body  of  Leonard  Cutter  was  buried  in 
Havana,  Cuba,  as  no  mention  of  its  being  brought  to  this  country 
was  ever  made,  and  had  it  been  brought  back  to  the  plantation 
it  would  have  been  removed  to  Magnolia  Cemetery,  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  with  those  of  other  members  of  the  family. 
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CHART  No.  12. 


William  Woolf  oik 

I 

Robert  Woolfolk 
Lee 

I 

Robert  Woolfolk 
Ann  George 

I 

William  Woolfolk 
Sarah  Urden  or  Noden 

I 

William  Woolfolk 
Sarah  (?)  Wade 

I 

Austin  Woolfolk  1796-1847 
Emily  Sparks  1816-1884 


12  3 

Joseph  B.  W.  Austin  W.  La.  Tenn.  W. 

1  Maggie  A.  J.  1833-1871  Hy.  R.  Slack 

2  Maggie  A.  P.  _ 

Emily  Lou  W. 


Jos.  B.  W.  Margaret  E.  W. 
E.  Fitzpatrick 


4  5 

Sarah  J.  W.  Samuel  R.  W. 
W.  H.  Simrall  1847-1859 


4  Chil.  and  Clara  E.  S. 

R.  C.  Tweed 


Austin  T.  Sarah  S.  T.  R.  C.  T.,  Jr. 


1 

Henry  R.  S. 
Ruth  Bradfield 


4  Children 


2 

Wm.  Sami  S. 
C.  A.  Benjamin 


3  Children 


3 

La.  Woolfolk  S. 
1873-1903 


4 

Chas.  Jno.  S. 
Sue  L.  Simrall 


5  Children 


(For  rest  of  Charts  see  the  others.) 
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WOOLFOLK 


The  Woolfolk  family  is  supposed  to  be  of  Welsh  origin,  and 
by  tradition  dealers  in  sheep  and  wool,  from  which  the  name  is 
derived.  The  crest  of  the  family  is  a  sheaf  or  double  sheaf  of 
wheat  with  a  wolf  standing  by,  at  the  top  of  the  crest  is  a  crown, 
and  the  motto  is  “I  guard  my  own.” 

Like  very  many  other  families  the  tradition  is  that  “Three 
brothers  came  to  this  country  and  settled  in  Virginia.”  But  of 
the  three  we  know  positively  of  only  two,  Robert  and  Richard, 
who  early  in  the  18th  century  settled  in  Virginia.  Richard 
established  a  home  at  “Holly  Hill,”  and  Robert  at  “Shepherd’s 
Hill,”  near  Bowling  Green,  in  Caroline  County.  Of  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Richard  but  little  is  known.  Robert  Woolfolk 
married  a  Miss  Lee,  thought  to  be  a  sister  of  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
and  was  a  man  of  ability  and  influence.  His  son,  Robert,  mar¬ 
ried  Ann  George  and  to  them  were  born  eleven  children — 

1.  William,  who  married  Sarah  Urden  or  Noden  ? 

2.  Robert,  married  Jane  Peay. 

3.  Elliott,  married  ?  Peay. 

4.  Edmund,  married  Agnes  Peay — three  sisters. 

5.  Richard,  married  Sarah  Taylor. 

6.  Mary,  married  ?  Coleman. 

7.  Martha,  married,  first,  a  Coleman,  2,  a  Scott. 

8.  Nancy,  married  ?  Campbell  and  moved  to  Illinois. 

9.  Francis,  married  ?  Broadnax. 

10.  John,  married  ?  Broadnax. 

11.  Achilles,  married  ?  Broadnax — three  sisters. 

These  last  families  remained  in  Virginia,  the  others  emi¬ 
grated  west,  some  going  to  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri  and 
some  to  Georgia. 

1.  William  Woolfolk,  who  married  Sarah  Urden  (?)  or 
Noden  (?),  was  a  sergeant  in  the  Continental  line  of  three  years 
service.  (See  page  126  of  Virginia  County  Records  in  Virginia 
Revolutionary  Soldiers.)  He  settled  in  Kentucky. 

2.  Robert  Woolfolk  was  born  in  1756  in  the  month  of 
April,  married  Jane  Peay,  moved  to  Kentucky,  where  he  died  in 
Louisville,  August  18,  1854.  He  served  during  the  Revolution- 
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ary  War  as  an  orderly  sergeant  under  Col.  Holt  Richardson  in 
1780-1781.  His  son,  John  Allen  Woolfolk,  was  the  first  settler 
at  Troy,  Lincoln  County,  Missouri. 

3.  Elliott  Woolfolk  died  in  1821.  His  obituary  notice  ap¬ 
pears  in  “The  Richmond  Enquirer”  of  June  23,  1821. 

4.  Edmund  Woolfolk  married  Agnes  Peay  and  emigrated 
to  Kentucky. 

5.  Richard  Woolfolk  married  a  Miss  Sarah  Taylor,  accord¬ 
ing  to  tradition,  a  sister  of  President  Zachary  Taylor,  and  one 
record  has  it  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Coleman  &  Woolfolk 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  died  in  1820;  his  obituary  appearing  in 
“The  Richmond  Enquirer”  of  May  30,  1820,  while  the  other  says 
he  emigrated  to  Kentucky  from  Grange  Co.,  Va.,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  Century  and  settled  in  Oldham  Co.,  Kentucky. 
He  built  the  first  saw  and  grist  mill  in  Jefferson  County,  located 
on  Harrod’s  Creek.  15  miles  above  Louisville,  and  was  the  first 
engineer  and  surveyor  to  stretch  a  chain  below  the  falls  on  the 
Ohio  river  near  Louisville.  (This  is  taken  from  a  photostat 
record  of  the  Woolfolk  Family — Mary  W.  Sawyer,  1925,  on  file 
in  the  New  England  Historical  Society,  and  deposited  by  Mrs. 
Wm.  D.  Orcutt,  G — WOO,  beginning  on  page  19 — most  of  the 
other  matter,  including  the  first  statement,  is  taken  from  Mar¬ 
shall  Wingfield’s  History  of  Caroline  County,  Va.,  1924.) 

6.  Mary  Woolfolk,  born  in  1759  ?,  married  Thomas  Coleman. 

7.  Martha  Woolfolk,  married  Francis  Scott. 

8.  Nancy  Woolfolk,  married  ?  Campbell  and  moved  to 
Illinois. 

9.  Francis  Woolfolk,  married  ?  Broadnax,  and  all  that 
has  been  made  a  matter  of  record  is  an  obituary  of  his  wife  in 
an  old  Richmond  paper. 

10.  John  or  John  George  Woolfolk,  married  Elizabeth 
Powers  Broadnax,  and  established  the  estate  known  as  “Mul¬ 
berry  Hill,”  which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  his  grand-children. 
He  was  a  man  of  considerable  affairs  and  was  granted  by  the 
State  a  charter  to  operate  transportation  services  from  points 
north  and  east  of  Richmond.  His  family  Bible  may  still  be  seen 
at  “Mulberry  Hill.” 

11.  Achilles  Woolfolk  settled  near  Rucker  Glenn.  He 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  was  the  ancestor  through 
his  wife,  who  was  a  Broadnax,  of  the  late  Robert  Woolfolk,  who 
married  Virginia  White,  daughter  of  Hugh  White,  by  whom  he 
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had  three  sons,  William,  Richard  and  Lucian,  and  one  daughter, 
who  married  a  ?  Slivens. 

I  remember  hearing  my  sister,  Louisiana  Woolfolk  Slack,  say  that  at 
the  Centennial  Celebration  of  Washington’  inauguration  as  the  first  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  Mrs.  Wager  Swayne,  of  New  York  City,  was  one 
of  those  who  sat  upon  the  platform,  as  being  descended  from  a  Woolfolk, 
who  through  his  connection  with  the  Lee  and  Washington  families  had  the 
privilege  of  so  doing. — W.  S.  S. 

m  m  m 

WILLIAM  WOOLFOLK 

William  Woolfolk  was  probably  the  oldest  son  of  Rich¬ 
mond  Woolfolk  and  Ann  George.  He  was  in  the  Revolutionary 
Army,  serving  as  an  ensign  in  the  Continental  Line  for  three 
years'  service.  (See  page  126,  “Virginia  Country  Records  in 
Virginia  Revolutionary  Soldiers.")  He  married  a  Miss  Sarah 
Urden  or  Noden?  and  to  them  were  born  several  children  of 
whom — 

1.  William  II  went  south  and  married,  first,  a  Wade,  and, 
second  ?. 

2.  John  Woolfolk,  who  moved  to  Muscogee  County,  Georgia, 
and  settled  near  Columbus,  Georgia.  He  became  a  very  pros¬ 
perous  planter,  who  owned  a  very  large  estate  and  exercised  the 
true  “Southern  Hospitality,"  he  was  fond  of  horses  and  had  his 
own  race  track ;  his  home  was  for  a  long  time  a  show  place.  His 
family  stood  high  in  the  social  and  military  and  political  life. 
“Camp  Binnings,"  so  I  am  told,  is  on  a  portion  of  his  old  estate, 
in  part. 

m  m  m 

WILLIAM  WOOLFOLK  II 

William  Woolfolk  II,  son  of  William  Woolfolk  and  Sarah 
Urden  or  Noden  ?,  grandson  of  Robert  Woolfolk  and  Ann  George, 
great-grandson  of  Robert  Woolfolk  and  ?  Lee,  was  born  about 
1755  or  1760  in  Kentucky  and  either  a  little  before  or  after  his 
marriage  to  Sarah  ?  Wade  moved  to  the  upper  portion  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  just  across  the  line  from  Kentucky,  which  later  became 
known  as  Jackson  County,  with  its  county  seat  Gainsborough.  It 
was  a  very  wild,  hilly  and  almost  mountainous  country,  and  the 
people  were  almost  as  rough  as  the  land  itself.  There  were  no 
roads  in  that  country  until  very  recently,  the  dry  beds  of  the 
creeks  furnishing,  in  many  parts,  the  means  of  getting  from 
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place  to  place,  and  it  was  noted  for  its  feuds  and  lawlessness; 
the  courthouse  was  burned  so  as  to  destroy  records. 

William  Woolfolk  II  had  a  fine  home  there,  and  was  a  pros¬ 
perous  land  and  slave  holder.  By  his  first  wife,  whom,  we  think, 
was  Sarah  ?  Wade,  he  had  eight  children,  as  follows : 

1.  Patsy  Woolfolk,  who  married  a  Mr.  Lyons. 

2.  Eliza  Woolfolk,  who  married  a  Mr.  Miller. 

3.  Sarah  Woolfolk,  wrho  married  Samuel  ?  Elrod. 

4.  Austin  Woolfolk,  who  married  Emily  Sparks. 

5.  Richard  Woolfolk,  who  died  single  and  is  buried  on  the  “Mound” 
plantation. 

6.  Joseph  Woolfolk,  wTho  died  unmarried. 

7.  Samuel  Woolfolk,  who  died  unmarried. 

8.  William  Wade  Woolfolk,  who  married  and  had  three  children. 

William  Woolfolk  II,  after  his  wife’s  death  married  a  widow 
with  several  children,  but  whether  they  had  any  children,  I 
know  not. 

For  the  “Addenda”  on  the  following  page  I  am  due  to  Miss 
Annie  Stephens,  granddaughter  of  (2)  Eliza  Woolfolk.  She  does 
not  mention  Richard  Woolfolk,  but  as  his  name  is  on  the  tomb¬ 
stone  over  the  vault  at  the  “Mound”  his  body  is  within  it,  and 
I  know  that  he  was  a  brother  of  my  grandfather,  Austin  Wool- 
folk. 


ADDENDA 

WOOLFOLK  FAMILY 

William  Woolfolk  and  Sarah  Wade  had  seven  children,  as  follows: 

1.  Patsy  Woolfolk,  who  married  a  Mr.  Lyons,  and  had  three  chil¬ 
dren: 

A.  Samuel  Lyons, 

B.  A  daughter, 

C.  Austin  Lyons. 

2.  Eliza  Woolfolk,  who  married  a  Mr.  Miller  and  had  three  children: 

A.  Blount  Miller, 

B.  Mary  Miller,  married  James  Stephens,  had  two  children: 

a.  Sarah  Stephens,  who  married  a  Mr.  Clarke. 

b.  Annie  Stephens,  who  died  unmarried. 

O.  Sarah  Eliza  Miller,  married  (1)  Isaac  Jackson;  (2)  Daniel 
Stephens,  had  one  daughter. 

a.  “B”  Stephens. 

3.  Sarah  Woolfolk,  wrho  married  an  Elrod  (was  it  Samuel?)  and  had 

A.  A  daughter  who  married  a  Mr.  Barr;  had  two  children: 

a.  Patsy  Barr,  who  married  a  Mr.  Bates. 

b.  Letitia  Barr,  who  married  a  Mr.  Lindsey,  and  had  a  son: 

1.  Benjamin  Lindsey,  the  famous  Juvenile  Judge  of  Den¬ 
ver,  Colorado. 
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4.  Austin  Woolf  oik,  who  married  Emily  Sparks,  and  had  five  children: 

A.  Joseph  Birgers  Woolfolk,  married,  first,  Margaret  Alida 

Johnston.  (Died  March  29,  1869.)  Had  two  children: 

a.  Joseph  Biggers  Woolfolk,  Jr.,  married  Ersula  Fitzpatrick. 
No  children. 

b.  Margaret  Emily  Woolfolk. 

•  Married  (2nd)  Margaret  A.  Pickett,  had  one  child: 

c.  Emily  Lou  Woolfolk,  died  an  infant. 

B.  Austin  Woolfolk  (Born  September  15,  1837,  died  February  23, 

1871.) 

C.  Louisiana  Tennessee  Woolfolk,  married  Henry  Richmond 

Slack,  had  four  children. 

a.  Henry  Richmond  Slack,  Jr.,  married  Ruth  Bradfield,  had 
four  children — two  boys  and  two  girls. 

b.  William  Samuel  Slack,  married  Caroline  Augusta  Ben¬ 
jamin,  had  three  daughters. 

c.  Louisiana  Woolfolk  Slack.  (Died  unmarried,  February  8, 

1903.) 

d.  Charles  John  Slack,  married  Sue  Lum  Simrall,  had  five 
children,  two  boys,  three  girls. 

5.  Joseph  Woolfolk.  Died  unmarried. 

6.  Samuel  Woolfolk.  Died  unmarried. 

7.  William  Wade  Woolfolk,  married  and  had  three  children: 

A.  Laura  Woolfolk;  (B)  Joseph  Woolfolk;  (C)  William  Woolfolk. 

m  ^ 

AUSTIN  WOOLFOLK 

Born,  Jackson  County,  Tenn.,  October  3,  1796.  Died,  Auburn, 

Ala.,  February  6,  1847. 

Austin  Woolfolk,  son  of  William  Woolfolk  and  Sarah  Wade  ?, 
was  born  on  his  father’s  farm  on  October  3,  1796,  in  Jackson 
County,  Tenn.  He  attended  the  primitive  schools  of  that  time, 
but  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  outdoor  life,  riding  horses,  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing,  and  became  a  well  developed  youth.  Meeting 
Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  at  the  impressionable  age,  he  became  his 
devoted  adherent.  When  he  was  about  16  years  of  age  he  got 
into  difficulty  with  his  step-mother;  it  seems  that  his  father 
had  married  after  his  mother’s  death,  a  woman  with  grown 
daughters,  and  that  when  the  beaux  of  the  neighborhood  would 
come  a-calling,  she  would  send  her  daughters  in  the  parlor  and 
his  sisters  into  the  room  where  the  spinning  and  weaving  was 
done,  as  at  that  time  in  almost  all  homes  they  made  their  own 
material  for  clothes  to  a  large  extent.  This  made  his  blood  boil, 
the  unfairness  of  it,  and  never  having  learned  to  curb  his  temper, 
when  his  father  had  gone  to  Nashville  on  business,  they,  he 
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and  his  step-mother  had  such  a  violent  scene  that  he  thought 
best  to  leave  home  before  his  father’s  return,  which  he  did,  and 
not  for  many,  many  years  after  did  he  darken  their  doors. 
Though  when  he  had  prospered  he  loaned  them  money,  as  is 
evidenced  by  a  note  of  his  father’s  in  my  possession,  which  was 
never  paid.  Having  left  home,  he  met  with  some  men  floating 
a  raft  of  walnut  timber  down  the  Cumberland  river,  and  he  went 
with  them  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  soon  found  employment. 

When  the  British  were  making  their  attempt  to  capture  New 
Orleans,  he  was  in  that  city,  and  he  attached  himself  and  as¬ 
sisted  as  lieutenant  under  Col.  William  Woolfolk  (was  he  his 
father?)  in  defeating  the  British  at  that  famous  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  January  8,  1815,  serving  in  a  Tennessee  regiment. 

He  became  very  successful  in  business  and  going  to  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  he  met  and  won  Emily  Sparks,  daughter  of  Stephen 
and  Sarah  Sparks,  their  home  was  on  Pratt  St.,  corner  of  Cone 
St.,  and  they  were  pew  holders  in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  and  the 
Sparks  are  buried  in  the  corner  of  old  St.  Paul’s  Church  cemetery. 
To  this  union  were  born  the  following: 

1.  Joseph  Biggers.  Born  December  14,  1833.  Died  June 
6,  1904. 

2.  Austin.  Born  September  15,  1837.  Died  February  23, 
1871. 

3.  Louisiana  Tennessee.  Born  August  3,  1840.  Died  May 
12,  1920. 

4.  Sarah  Jane.  Bom  March  25,  1842.  Died  April  24,  1915. 

5.  Samuel  Richard.  Born  February  10,  1847.  Died  Feb¬ 
ruary  23,  1859. 

Austin  Woolfolk  was  a  very  successful  planter  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  one  of  the  rich  men  of  Iberville  Parish, 
holding  large  blocks  of  land  in  Texas  (of  which  nothing  could  be 
found  afterwards,  but  it  was  known  that  he  had  bought  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  in  the  Brazos  bottoms)  ,  in  Tennessee,  in  Louisiana 
and  numerous  houses  and  lots  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La.  After  his  death  the  inventory  on  file  in  the 
Clerk’s  Office  in  Plaquemine,  La.,  of  date  May  26,  1847,  shows 
slaves,  $50,410.00;  lands,  $68,263.00;  movables,  $8,175.50;  a 
total  of  $126,848.50,  or  on  a  basis  of  30%  valuation,  $422,828.33. 

Austin  Woolfolk,  or  “Grandpa  Woolfolk,”  as  we  have  called 
him,  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  on  Bayou  Grosse  Tete,  ar¬ 
riving  there  in  the  late  ’20’s  or  early  ’30’s.  He  patented  some 
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lands  but  bought  most  of  them,  thus  securing  a  large  tract  of 
nearly  5,000  acres  which  on  account  of  there  being  three  mounds 
on  the  tract,  he  called  “The  Mound  Plantation.”  This  tract  of 
land  was  a  bit  over  three  miles  in  width  on  the  “West  Oaks 
Lane,”  and  at  its  narrowest  point,  the  “Landry  Road”  was  one- 
half  mile  (this  is  the  road  that  bisects  Maringouin  town  on  the 
Texas  &  Pacific  Railroad)  and  comprised  all  lands  between  the 
Bayous  Grosse  Tete  and  Maringouin  for  five  miles  on  Grosse 
Tete  and  five  on  Maringouin.  A  portion  of  this  plantation  is 
still  in  the  possession  of  his  grandchildren,  Henry  R.  and  W.  S. 
Slack  and  Mrs.  Clara  S.  Tweed. 

He  was  a  very  positive  type  of  man,  fearless  and  indefatig¬ 
able.  He  loved  to  hunt  and  to  fish,  especially  to  seine  in  the 
bayou.  He  weakened  his  health  by  exposure,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  fifty-one. 

Many  are  the  stories  told  of  his  kindness  to  his  slaves  of 
whom  he  had  a  large  number.  When  he  would  return  to  the 
plantation  from  New  Orleans  he  would  bring  a  barrel  of  apples 
and  another  of  oranges,  and  it  was  great  sport  to  him  to  have 
the  heads  knocked  out  and  the  fruit  go  tumbling  down  the  mound 
on  which  thejiouse  was  built  and  the  little  negroes  of  the  planta¬ 
tion  would  be  gathered  around  the  bottom  of  the  mound  and  such 
a  scramble  as  they  would  have  as  the  fruit  came  running  down, 
or  as  he  tossed  it  to  them — a  reward  was  given  to  the  one  who 
got  the  most  and  a  whipping  awaited  those  who  failed  to  get 
any — this  to  make  them  spry.  The  same  would  happen  with 
“picayunes”  or  silver  five-cent  pieces. 

He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  Napoleon 
and  his  home  contained  many  very  valuable  steel  engravings  of 
both  of  them,  as  he  regarded  them  as  the  two  leaders  of  that 
period.  Despite  his  limited  educational  advantages,  due  to  his 
early  environment  and  his  running  away  from  home  at  such  an 
early  age,  he  had  an  aesthetic  temperament,  and  loved  beautiful 
things,  and  was  very  particular  of  his  personal  appearance,  al¬ 
ways  looking  as  neat  as  a  pin ;  he  wore  the  old  fashioned  ruffled 
shirt  front  and  a  stock,  wearing  a  handsome  cluster  diamond  pin 
and  carrying  an  exquisite  watch  with  a  very  handsome  and 
heavy  fob  and  seal. 

The  home  in  which  the  family  lived  in  the  town  of  Plaque- 
mine  is  still  standing,  though  next  to  the  huge  levee  that  the 
XL  S.  Government  has  constructed  to  hold  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  in  its  bounds.  It  is  alongside  and  to  the  rear  of  the 
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Roman  Catholic  convent  of  St.  Basil,  which  his  children  all  at¬ 
tended  while  they  were  in  residence  there. 

He  was  6  feet  1  inch  in  height  and  rather  spare.  At  one  time 
he  was  a  major,  as  attested  by  the  epaulettes  and  sword  which 
are  treasured  by  his  grandson,  Joseph  Biggers  Woolf  oik,  Jr.,  now 
residing  in  Saragosa,  Texas.  (He  and  his  wife  and  I  have  had 
some  discussion  about  those  relics,  they  claiming  that  grandpa 
was  a  major  at  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  which  the  records  do 
not  show,  I  claim  that  he  was  a  major  in  the  miltia  in  peace 
times.) 

His  religious  views  might  be  classed  as  ‘‘Liberal/'  though 
he  was  strongly  inclined  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  He  had 
his  oldest  son,  Joseph  Biggers,  sent  to  a  Roman  Catholic  school, 
and  at  one  time  he  served  as  an  altar  boy  at  the  cathedral  in 
Baltimore,  Aid.,  but  one  day  when  one  of  the  priests  tried  to 
make  him  get  down  on  his  knees  before  him  and  beg  his  pardon 
for  some  offense  he  was  accused  of  having  committed  he  ran 
home,  told  his  father,  and  he  straightway  went  to  that  priest  and 
in  no  uncertain  language  made  him  know  that  his  son  should 
bow  the  knee  to  none  but  his  God,  and  then  it  was  most  prob¬ 
ably  the  family  went  to  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church,  where  his 
wife’s  people  had  long  been  pewholders.  He  had  his  wife’s 
nephew’s  baptized  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  however,  and 
because  he  w’as  going  to  leave  them  in  his  will  equal  heirs  with  his 
ovm  children,  they  assumed  during  his  lifetime,  their  father 
being  dead,  his  name.  He  carried  a  little  pocket  Bible  around 
with  him,  and  on  the  flyleaf  is  written  the  names  of  his  children, 
and  I  found  Mother’s  written  “L.  T.  B.  G.  T.  Woolfolk.”  I  used 
to  tease  her  and  tell  her  that  her  real  -name  w’as  “Louisiana  Ten¬ 
nessee  Bayou  Grosse  Tete  Woolfolk.”  I  have  heard  her  say  that 
he  wished  for  boys  only,  and  w’as  disappointed  that  there  wrere 
tw’o  girls,  and  gave  them  such  names  to  “kill  them  off,”  but  if 
so  w7as  his  intent  he  failed,  for  Sarah  Jane  lived  until  1915  and 
Mother  until  1920,  and  so  outlived  them  all. 

There  is  a  deal  of  pathos  in  his  closing  days.  With  his  body 
W’racked  with  pain  (he  died  from  galloping  consumption),  he  set 
out  for  home  from  Baltimore ;  he  had  made  his  will  and  pro- 

eventuality  he  could  think  of,  even  having  had 
the  monument  made  for  the  top  of  the  vault,  on  which  he  had 
inscribed  in  speaking  of  himself — “Defended  his  country  at  the 
Battle  of  New  Orleans,  January  8,  1815.”  On  the  last  letter  he 
WTote  his  wife,  after  sealing  it  up,  he  wrrote  on  the  outside,  “I 
will  if  I  live  come  straight  to  Orleans.”  It  wTas  not  to  be  so; 
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but  we  will  let  his  uncle,  John  Woolfolk,  describe  the  closing 
scenes : 

“Columbus,  February  13,  1847. 


“Mrs.  Emily  Woolfolk, 

“Dear  Madam:  The  painful  duty  devolves  upon  me  to  inform  you  of 
the  death  of  your  husband,  Austin  Woolfolk.  He  departed  this  life  on  the 
10th  instant,  20  minutes  before  2  o’clock,  at  Auburn,  Alabama,  thirty-five 
miles  west  of'this  place.  I  was  with  him  for  ten  days  previous  to  his  death, 
he  lingered  for  a  long  time  and  ate  nothing,  scarcely  for  some  days  previous 
to  his  decease,  being  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton.  I  had  his  remains  placed 
in  a  very  neat  coffin,  covered  with  cloth,  and  that  placed  in  a  coarser  one, 
and  brought  them  to  this  place,  where  he  wras  buried  yesterday  afternoon 
between  3  and  4  o’clock,  the  coffins  being  enclosed  in  a  brick  wall  and  arch. 
He  will  remain  in  that  situation  until  his  monument  or  tombstone  is  sent 
on,  which  he  told  me  he  had  made  in  Baltimore  and  forwarded  to  Louisi¬ 
ana.  I  find  in  his  pocketbook  a  sealed  packet  endorsed,  Austin  Woolfolk’s 
will,  "which  I  presume  to  be  such  as  he  had  told  me  that  he  had  it  with  him 
under  seal.  He  also  told  me  that  myself,  Mr.  Slack  of  your  neighborhood 
and  the  gentleman  managing  his  plantation  (whose  name  I  have  forgotten) 
are  the  executors  of  his  estate.  I  -will  take  legal  council  to  know  whether 
there  is  an  impropriety  of  opening  the  will  merely  to  ascertain  the  names 
of  the  executors,  after  which  I  will  write  you  again  and  will  also  send  a 
paper  containing  his  obituary.  He  had  but  little  money  with  him,  about 
§335.  out  of  which  there  is  a  large  tavern  bill  to  pay  where  he  died,  his 
funeral  expenses  and  the  cost  of  bringing  his  remains  to  this  place.  He 
was  robbed  of  one  hundred  dollars  in  gold  before  I  reached  him.  He  had 
a  servant  man  here  about  40  or  45  years  of  age,  whom  he  had  with  him, 
together  with  his  trunk,  clothes,  some  papers  and  a  gold  and  silver  watch. 
All  of  which  shall  be  taken  care  of  until  I  can  either  bring  them  on  or  send 
them  to  you.  Have  the  goodness  to  write  me  on  the  receipt  of  this  and  say 
whether  or  not  you  have  received  my  previous  letters  and  how  everything 
is  getting  on.  Please  to  ask  the  manager  to  write  me,  what  the  prospect 
of  pitching  the  crop.  I  am  very 

“Respectfully, 

“JOHN  WOOLFOLK.” 

Some  time  after  this  Grandma  Woolfolk  sent  to  Columbus 
and  had  Grandpa’s  body  brought  back  to  Louisiana  and  placed 
in  the  vault  he  had  built  on  the  “Mound  Plantation.” 

In  1928,  when  I  was  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  I  went  to  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  getting  admission  to  the  files  of  old 
newspapers,  found  this  obituary  in  the  “Columbus  Times”  of 
Columbus,  Ga.,  February  23,  1847: 

“In  Auburn,  Macon  County,  Alabama,  on  the  10th  inst.  Austin  Wool- 
folk,  on  his  way  from  Baltimore  to  his  home  and  family  in  Louisiana.  In 
the  fond  hope  of  reaching  them  ere  death  had  laid  his  icy  hand  upon  him, 
he  struggled  on  from  place  to  place,  against  the  advice  of  friends,  and  the 
ruthlessness  of  his  disease,  notwithstanding  he  was  utterly  unfit  to  bear 
the  fatigue  of  traveling,  and  the  unavoidable  exposure  to  an  inclement 
season.  He  died  about  50  years  of  age,  after  an  illness  of  two  years  du¬ 
ration — his  constitution,  originally  a  strong  one,  gradually  giving  away, 
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despite  human  remedies,  to  the  fell  destroyer — Consumption.  Though  far 
from  home  and  family,  his  last  moments  were  not  soothed  by  strangers 
alone.  His  Uncle,  John  Woolfolk,  was  with  him,  and  brought  his  remains 
to  be  interred  in  this  city.  To  the  people  of  Auburn,  his  relatives  here, 
and  bereaved  family,  owe  many  thanks,  for  their  kindness  and  attention 
to  him  in  his  last  illness.  He  left  a  father,  and  three  sisters  in  Tennessee, 
and  wife  and  five  children  in  Louisiana,  to  mourn  his  loss.  May  the  Provi¬ 
dence  ‘who  tempers  the  wind  of  the  shorn  lamb’  take  them  under  His 
fostering  care.  J.” 

The  “Columbus  Enquirer  of  February  16,  1847,  has  the 
same  obituary  with  these  additions  “in  the  cemetery  of  this  city” 
and  mentions  a  “brother”  as  well  as  other  relatives. 

“Rest  and  peace  be  yours,  and  may  light  perpetual  shine 
upon  you. 


m  m  m 

EMILY  (SPARKS)  WOOLFOLK 
Born,  Baltimore,  July  11,  1816.  Died,  “Mound  Plantation,” 

September  17,  1884. 

“Grandma,”  as  we  all  called  her,  the  only  “Grandma”  that 
any  of  us  knew,  for  that  matter,  the  only  grandparent  we  Slack 
children  knew,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  July 
11,  1816,  a  daughter  of  Stephen  Sparks  and  Sarah  A.  Childrin, 
and  together  with  her  brother,  William,  born  April  20,  1818,  and 
sister,  Sarah  Jane,  born  November  16,  1819,  was  baptized  in  old 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  Baltimore,  on  July  16,  1820.  (See  page  563 
of  the  records  of  St.  Paul’s  Parish  in  the  Maryland  Historical 
Society  Rooms.)  Her  father,  Stephen  Sparks,  was  a  man  of 
culture  and  refinement,  and  a  faithful  member  of  St.  Paul’s  con¬ 
gregation.  In  1823  he  purchased  a  burial  plot  in  St.  Paul’s 
Church  cemetery,  and  today  as  one  enters  it  from  the  sexton’s 
home  he  comes  face  to  face  with  their  monuments.  He  was  not 
a  man  of  large  means,  but  left  a  large  family,  and  his  death, 
January  25,  1826,  and  that  of  his  wife,  on  May  19,  1826,  threw 
the  responsibility  of  their  rearing  upon  the  older  sister,  Eliza, 
who  married  a  Mr.  William  Patrick,  by  whom  she  had  three 
children,  Eliza,  who  married  Theodore  Johnston,  and  had  several 
children;  William,  who  w’as  killed  fighting  in  the  Confederate 
Army  in  the  battles  around  Petersburg,  Va.,  and  is  buried  in 
Holly  Wood  Cemetery  in  the  Confederate  portion  of  that  lovely 
cemetery  in  Richmond,  and  John,  who  never  married,  and  died 
in  Texas  early  in  the  1900’s. 

William  and  Sarah  Jane  Sparks  died  in  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century — Sarah  Jane  on  July  25,  1842.  (A  lovely  ivorytype 
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medallion  of  her  is  in  the  possession  of  her  grand-niece,  Mrs. 
Clara  Simrall  Tweed,  of  Pensacola,  and  it  was  for  her  that  Mrs. 
Tweed’s  mother  was  named — Sarah  Jane  Woolfolk. 

“Grandma  Patrick,”  as  we  called  her,  was  a  very  strict  dis¬ 
ciplinarian,  a  worker  who  let  “no  grass  grow  under  her  feet,” 
and  having  to  provide  for  this  large  household,  she  put  them  all 
out  to  work,  Grandma  being  apprenticed  to  a  milliner,  or  work¬ 
ing  in  a  milliner’s  shop,  and  the  boys,  as  Daniel  Childrin,  were 
put  to  work  at  whatever  she  could  find.  In  those  days  mar¬ 
riages  were  effected  very  early,  and  they  “stuck,”  divorces  being 
unknown,  or  practically  so.  Grandma  met  the  dashing  young  man, 
Austin  Woolfolk,  who  was  nearly  20  years  her  senior,  and  was 
married  to  him  before  she  was  fifteen  years  old.  (N.  B.:  Many 
girls  were  married  at  13.  If  I  remember  correctly  so  were  Mrs. 
Anna  M.  Dickinson,  our  family’s  great  friend,  and  Mrs.  Cooke, 
of  Washington,  La.,  mother  of  Mrs.  H.  C.  Duncan,  et  als.,  and 
both  raised  large  families — practically  leaving  their  dolls  to 
assume  the  serious  responsibilities  of  the  head  of  the  house.) 

To  this  marriage  were  born  five  children: 

1.  Joseph  Biggers.  Born  December  14,  1832.  Died  June 
6,  1904. 

2.  Austin.  Born  September  15,  1837,  and  died  February 
23,  1871. 

3.  Louisiana  Tennessee.  Born  August  3,  1840.  Died  May 
12,  1920. 

4.  Sarah  Jane.  Born  March  25,  1842.  Died  April  24,  1915. 

5.  Samuel  Richard.  Born  February  6,  1847.  Died  Feb¬ 
ruary  23,  1859. 

Sometimes  the  family  lived  in  Baltimore,  when  it  was  on 
Pratt  St.  near  Cove  St.;  sometimes  they  spent  much  of  their 
time  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  but  most  of  the  time 
until  Grandpa’s  death  in  the  town  of  Plaquemine  in  that  large 
house  still  standing  near  the  levee,  and  on  the  side  to  the  rear 
of  St.  Basil’s  Convent,  which  the  children  attended. 

In  1847,  when  the  new  sugar  house  was  built,  they  had 
moved  up  to  the  plantation,  the  old  house  on  the  mound  had  been 
remodelled,  the  mound  lowered  and  broadened,  and  a  very  com¬ 
fortable  and  spacious  country  home,  sumptuously  furnished,  with 
three  dormer  windows  in  front  and  two  in  the  rear,  furnishing 
air  and  ventilation  to  the  two  large  rooms  upstairs.  All  the 
gutters  were  of  copper,  and  the  house  was  most  substantially 
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builded.  (It  is  said  that  in  levelling  the  mound  the  skeleton 
of  two  babies^supposedly  Indians  were  found  buried  in  a  pot  in 
the  mound,  and  they  were  sent  to  the  museum  in  New  Orleans.) 
In  accordance  with  the  times  the  kitchen  was  built  at  quite  a 
distance  from  the  house  and  was  in  one  of  the  many  outhouses 
in  the  rear. 


THE  MOUND  HOUSE 


1.  Indian  mound.  2.  Big  house.  3.  Brick  dairy.  4.  Servants’ 
quarters.  5.  Kitchen,  wash-room.  6.  Schoolroom.  7.  Tool  house. 

8.  Clothes  line.  9.  Turkey  “pen.”  10.  Magnolia  trees.  11.  Indian 

olive,  giant  ligustrum.  12.  Water  oaks,  planted  by  Austin  Woolfolk.  13. 
Fig  trees.  14.  Plum  trees  (large  red  plums).  15.  Tulip  poplar  tree.  16. 
Summer  house.  17.  Family  tomb.  18.  Garden  house.  19.  Flower 

garden.  20.  Two-storied  carriage  house  and  stable. 

In  this  house  the  (a)  parlor  and  (b)  dining-room,  were  22x22  feet  with 
12-foot  ceiling,  the  one  had  a  handsome  velvet  carpet  with  large  flowered 
design,  the  other  “oil  cloth”  or  as  it  is  now  known,  “Linoleum”;  (c)  was  the 
butler’s  pantry  and  the  panty  where  supplies  were  kept;  (d)  and  (e)  were 
bed  rooms,  the  “Far-bed-room”  was  (e),  under  it  and  running  into  the 
mound  was  the  “store-room”  where  heavy  groceries  and  mineral  waters 
were  kept — it  had  a  cement  floor  and  once  a  lot  of  Federal  soldiers  broke 
in,  hoping  to  find  liquor  there  and  failing,  in  their  anger,  smashed  case 
after  case  of  the  famous  “Blue  Lick  Sulphur  Water”  resembling  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  odor.  In  this  store-room  was  an  old-fashioned  fireplace 
with  crane,  etc.,  and  having  a  very  narrow  hearth  but  wide  mouth  to  the 
fireplace.  (The  kev  to  this  store-room  measured  eight  inches,  and  with  it 
Mother  came  near  ^braining  her  maid  when  she  jumped  at  her  from  behind 
a  brick  column  which  supported  the  end  gallery.)  Upstairs  and  above  the 
parlor  and  dining-room  were  two  bed  rooms,  a  hall-way,  with  three  dormer 
windows  in  front  and  two  in  the  rear,  a  large  wine  and  liquor  closet  at 
the  turn  of  the  stairway,  and  in  each  of  the  rooms  were  three  large  closets 
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built  under  the  sloping  roof,  and  plastered  as  was  the  house  throughout, 
the  closets  opened  into  the  passages  leading  to  the  dormer  windows,  and 
were  called  “cubby-holes,”  or  “cuddy-holes,”  perhaps  from  the  old  Latin 
“cubiculum”  or  small  sleeping  chamber.  When  originally  built  all  gutters 
were  of  sheet  copper,  and  they  remained,  at  least  on  the  front  for  60  years. 
Black  marble  mantels  were  in  the  parlor  and  dining-room  and  heavy  chande¬ 
liers  for  lard-oil  lamps  were  in  place.  The  house  was  painted  white  with 
dark  green  blinds,  as  was  the  prevailing  style  throughout  the  country. 

On  the  death  of  her  husband  Grandma  found  herself  sud¬ 
denly  confronted  with  a  heavy  burden  to  bear,  and  utterly  un¬ 
prepared  to  cope  with  it.  Charles  A.  Slack,  our  “Uncle  Charley,” 
had  been  appointed  as  one  of  the  executors  of  Grandpa’s  will,  but 
on  account  of  complicated  condition  of  his  own  affairs  (he  was 
only  23  and  was  struggling  hard  to  free  “Bay  Farm”  from  the 
debts  that  rested  on  it),  and  the  laws  of  Louisiana  which  re¬ 
quired  such  heavy  bond  of  administrators  where  minor  children 
are  concerned,  he  declined  to  serve.  She  had  no  one  to  whom 
she  could  turn ;  Grandpa’s  uncle,  John  Woolfolk,  was  in  Columbus, 
Ga.,  and  practically  out  of  reach ;  in  addition  to  her  own  family  of 
little  ones,  the  care  of  her  sister’s  and  brother’s  families  rested 
upon  her.  She  employed  a  manager,  Mr.  Theodore  Johnston, 
giving  him  a  handsome  salary  for  his  work.  For  a  while  every¬ 
thing  went  along  very  smoothly;  the  sugar  house  Grandpa  had 
planned  was  built,  the  brick  being  burned  on  the  plantation,  near 
where  the  present  sugar  mill  is  on  “Centre  Plantation,”  of  the 
Slack  Bros.,  between  Maringouin  and  Rosedale. 

She  bargained  for  a  half  interest  in  “West  Oaks”  Planta¬ 
tion,  for  which  she  was  to  pay  896,000,  paying  half  of  it  in  gold, 
bought  “Belle  Vieu,”  etc.,  etc.,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  War 
between  the  States,  must  have  been  owner  of  nearly  10,000  acres 
of  land  and  several  hundred  Negroes.  The  valuation  for  taxa¬ 
tion  of  the  “Estate  of  Austin  Woolfolk”  in  Iberville  Parish,  the 
portion  of  the  “Mound  Plantation,”  as  shown  in  the  records  in 
the  Clerk’s  Office  at  Plaquemine,  La.,  on  September  1,  1861, 
shows — Lands,  $124,150.00;  Slaves,  $98,801.00 — (reading  this 
item,  S98,801.00  for  Slaves,  I  found  61  “Items”  in  every  case 
whole  families  were  included  under  one  head,  one  “Item”  as 
“John,  negro  man,  aged  47 ;  Susan,  negro  woman,  his  wife,  aged 
44;  Jane,  negro  girl,  aged  16;  Harry,  negro  boy,  aged  14,  etc., 
etc. — valued  at  $2,400.00.”  I  found  “Item  60” — “Priscilla,  negro 
woman,  aged  55  (palsied)  appraised  at  $1.00 ;”  and  from  in  reality 
being  a  liability,  the  assessor  makes  a  valuable  asset  at  $1.00)  ; 
Movables,  $14,169.00,  or  a  total  of  $237,120.00,  or  at  30%  of 
value,  $790,400.00. 

Mr.  Johnston  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  business  men 
of  that  section  of  Louisiana.  He  thought  he  saw  a  fine  opening 
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for  a  large  “Department  Store”  in  Plaquemine  as  could  be  found 
anywhere;  he  needed  money  to  finance  it;  who  could  better  as¬ 
sist  than  Grandma;  in  those  days  it  was  quite  the  thing  for 
friends  to  go  security,  to  “endorse”  for  others,  which  Grandma 
very  readily  consented  to  do,  for  some  560,000.00.  The  store 
was  a  great  success  from  the  beginning,  and  was  rapidly  paying 
out  of  debt,  and  had  the  Civil  War  not  come  when  it  did,  all 
would  have  been  well,  as  only  some  §13,  or  $15,000.00  remained 
unpaid,  when  the  great  smash-up  came.  As  an  aftermath  of  this 
suretyship  the  heirs  of  Austin  Woolfolk  and  Emily  Woolfolk 
were  involved  in  a  lawsuit  that  became  famous  in  the  annals  of 
the  Courts  of  Louisiana,  from  1868-1884,  and  it  was  not  until 
in  June,  1884,  that  the  question  was  settled  in  favor  of  the  heirs, 
and  they  were  not  turned  out  of  house  and  home  as  it  had  been 
predicted  they  would  be;  but  it  left  Grandma  a  bankrupt,  and 
when  she  died  on  September  17,  1884,  everything  she  had,  even 
to  the  clothes  she  last  had  worn,  the  furnishings  of  the  “Mound 
House,”  were  put  up  at  auction  and  sold  at  public  sale  on  the 
place.  So  much  for  suretyship. 

“Grandma  Patrick”  or  “Aunt  Eliza,”  whether  it  was  one  of 
this  or  of  the  older  generation  speaking,  was  16  years  older  than 
Grandma.  She  had  dominated  her  as  a  child  and  as  long  as  she 
was  in  the  house  dominated  every  one,  but  about  1870  she  re¬ 
moved  to  Texas.  She  returned  just  a  few  months  before  our 
Grandma's  death,  but  left  soon  afterwards  for  Texas,  where  she 
died  in  1888,  at  the  age  of  88. 

Grandma  had  a  brother,  Daniel  Childrin  Sparks,  to  whom 
she  was  devoted,  and  as  long  as  she  was  able  she  helped  him 
along  with  his  family.  They  were  very  unfortunate,  or  care¬ 
less,  burning  down  a  good  six-room  house  where  today  stands  the 
home  of  Mrs.  R.  C.  Tweed  of  Pensacola,  Fla.,  above  Maringouin ; 
she  then  moved  them  down  to  the  six-roomed  brick  house  in  the 
Mound  yard,  and  this  was  burned  down. 

About  1856-57  a  movement  was  on  foot  to  build  an  Episcopal 
Church  at  Rosedale.  The  Woolfolk  and  Slack  families  were  be¬ 
hind  it  and  it  soon  was  realized.  Grandma  raised  the  money  for 
the  Pilcher  organ,  which  cost  $1,000.  Most  of  the  furnishings 
for  the  altar  were  furnished  out  of  Grandma's  money,  though 
other  members  of  the  family  got  the  credit  for  them.  She  saw 
that  a  neat  rectory  was  built  for  the  Rev.  John  Philson,  and  she 
gave  him  $200  a  year  to  preach  to  the  Negroes  on  her  plantation, 
and  the  records  in  Rt.  Rev.  Leonidas  Polk's  diary — (he  was  the 
first  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Louisiana)  testify  to  her  love  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  her  Negroes.  (See  the  Journal 
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of  the  Diocese  of  Louisiana  for  1860.)  Grandma  had  the  tender- 
est  and  most  loving  disposition  I  ever  knew ;  she  was  “too  good” 
for  her  own  good ;  people  made  use  of  her  without  regard  for  her, 
but  she  was  a  true  Christian  and  “bore  no  malice  nor  hatred  in 
her  heart.”  The  death  of  her  son,  Joseph  Diggers  Woolfolk’s 
wife — Margaret  Alida  Johnston  Woolfolk,  following  the  birth  of 
her  daughter,  Margaret  Emily — “Cousin  Maggie” — placed  heavy 
responsibilities  on  her  shoulders  which  she  uncomplainingly 
bore.  Sometimes  she  knewT  the  children,  Joe  B.  and  Maggie,  ought 
to  be  spanked  (they  believed  in  punishment  in  those  mid-Vic¬ 
torian  days)  and  she  would  lightly  paddle  them  with  a  slipper, 
and  then  generally  give  each  of  them  a  piece  of  candy  as  a 
“pacifier.”  Grandma  had  to  take  some  red  medicine  that  was 
sweet  to  the  taste,  for  her  colds,  she  had  lost  a  lung  from  a  very 
severe  attack  of  pneumonia  in  1857,  and  she  would  wonder  why 
the  bottle  lasted  so  short  a  time,  Joe  B.  could  have  told,  for  he 
was  very  fond  of  the  cordial,  yet  he  had  no  cold,  but  I  doubt  if 
she  ever  suspected  him. 

When  we  were  living  at  Sunnyside  (1876-78)  Grandma  came 
to  visit  us.  “Brother”  (H.  R.  Slack,  Jr.)  was  the  “apple  of  her 
eye,”  the  first  grandchild,  and  I  can  even  now  hear  her  say, 
“Son”,  in  the  most  tender  way;  he  was  sent  to  Baton  Rouge  on 
business  and  was  intrusted  with  the  very  risky  errand — the  pur¬ 
chasing  of  a  “widow’s  bonnet,”  one  of  those  small  black  crepe 
hats  that  fitted  tight  to  the  head,  had  a  narrow  band  of  white 
ruching  in  front  and  black  merino  or  crepe  veil  falling  down  two 
or  three  feet  behind.  “Son”  was  inexperienced  in  buying  ladies’ 
hats,  and  he  is  a  wise  one  ( ?)  who  will  take  a  commission  for 
the  purchase  of  a  hat,  he  was  only  16,  but  he  undertook  it.  The 
milliner  with  whom  the  family  had  done  business  for  many 
years  either  thought  to  take  advantage  of  him,  or  to  play  a 
wretched  joke,  so  she  gave  him  an  old  brown  hat  with  red  flow¬ 
ers  and  green  ribbons  on  it.  Mother  was  angry,  indignant; 
“Brother”  got  out  of  the  way,  crawled  under  the  bed,  Grandma 
said,  “Son,  you  don’t  think  your  Grandma  would  wear  that?” 
But  that  was  all,  and  so  far  as  I  know  that  ended  his  shopping 
for  the  ladies  of  the  family. 

In  1881  Grandma  visited  us  while  we  were  boarding  at  Mrs. 
Godwin’s  in  La  Grange,  Ga.,  and  it  was  a  great  joy  to  have  her 
with  us.  Her  hair  was  streaked  with  gray,  but  was  light  and 
fluffy ;  one  day  Mother  persuaded  her  to  let  her  curl  it,  so  that 
we  children  could  see  how  pretty  she  was ;  “Ma,  let  me  curl  your 
hair.  I  haven’t  seen  it  curled  in  so  long?”  she  said,  and  Grandma 
consented,  and  never  can  I  forget  that  sainted  face  as  surrounded 
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with  long  and  beautiful  curls  she  beamed  upon  us.  She  was  the 
dearest  Grandma  any  one  could  want,  and  we  all  loved  her. 

Having  made  all  of  his  arrangements  to  leave  Grosse  Tete, 
as  he  hoped  forever,  as  Father  said,  we  were  all  packed  and  ready 
to  go  in  the  spring  of  1884  if  the  lawsuit  was  decided  in  our 
favor,  it  was  in  June,  but  Uncle  Joe  took  sick,  then  Grandma,  and 
we  were  unable  to  leave.  Grandma  suffered  from  terrible  car¬ 
buncles  on  her  back,  and  grew  weak  gradually  and  was  suffering 
from  consumption  and  suddenly,  without  warning,  expired  about 
7  p.  m.,  of  September  17,  1884.  Mother  was  alone  with  her,  the 
rest  of  those  who  were  at  home,  were  downstairs  at  supper.  The 
next  day  she  was  laid  away  in  the  family  vault  with  those  whom 
“she  had  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile.”  We  sent  a  handcar 
to  Port  Allen  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Goodrich,  rector  of  St.  James 
Church,  Baton  Rouge,  but  he  was  sick_and  aged,  and  could  not 
come,  and  they  got  the  Presbyterian  minister,  Rev.  Mr.  Allison, 
who  read  our  beautiful  burial  service  in  the  old  parlor,  and  at 
Mother’s  request  we  sang  “While  Thee  I  Seek,  Protecting  Power.” 

Grandma,  when  she  had  them,  always  took  a  carriage  full  of 
flowers  to  deck  the  altar  in  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  at  Rose- 
dale,  taking  along  the  handsome  Sevres  vases  and  jardinere  that 
were  on  the  parlor  mantle,  but  when  she  died  (it  was  not  the 
custom  as  it  is  today  to  send  flowers,  or  to  use  many)  friends  and 
acquaintances  did  not  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  send  “tok¬ 
ens”  or  costly  “offerings”  neither  did  friends  or  relatives,  but 
those  closest  would  put  a  few  on  the  coffin  or  casket;  so  Mother 
sent  me  to  gather  what  flowers  I  might  find,  and  the  irony  of 
fate,  for  one  whose  flower  garden  had  Joeen  the  talk  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  its  pride  in  the  “palmy  days”,  and  from  which  she 
loved  to  gather  and  send  to  those  who  had  none,  the  choice  flow¬ 
ers  in  season,  only  a  few  red,  pink  and  white  Cypress  Vine  flow¬ 
ers  could  be  found,  offspring  of  those  planted  perhaps  two  score 
years  before,  now  volunteers,  who  still  struggling  against  ad¬ 
verse  circumstances  were  trying  to  preserve  some  beauty  in 
a  prosaic  world,  and  of  them  I  made  a  small  wreath  and  it  was 
placed  upon  her  casket,  a  fair  symbol  of  the  glories  that  had  been, 
and  it  went  with  her  into  the  silent  walls  of  the  tomb  where  lay 
so  many  of  her  loved  ones ;  and  thus  passed  to  her  great  reward 
one  whose  motto  was  in  reality,  “I  serve,”  for  such  had  been  her 
life  from  its  beginning  even  unto  its  end. 

“As  for  me,  I  will  behold  thy  presence  in  righteousness;  and  when  I 
awake  up  after  thy  likeness,  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  it.” — Psalm  17,  16. 
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JOSEPH  BIGGERS  WOOLFOLK 


Born,  Baltimore,  Md.,  December  14,  1833.  Died,  “Mound 

Place,”  June  6,  1904. 

Joseph  Diggers  Woolfolk,  oldest  child  of  Austin  Woolfolk  and 
Emily  (Sparks)  Woolfolk,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  De¬ 
cember  14,  1833.  He  received  his  education  at  first  in  Roman 
Catholic  schools  in  Baltimore,  serving  as  an  altar  boy  in  the 
Cathedral,  until  one  day  when  a  priest  attempting  to  force  him 
to  apologize  for  some  infraction  of  the  rules,  real  or  imagined, 
tried  to  compel  him  to  get  down  on  his  knees  and  beg  his  pardon ; 
he  ran  home  to  his  father,  who  when  he  had  heard  his  story,  went 
at  once  to  the  priest  and  in  no  uncertain  language,  which  could 
be  easily  under  understood  by  anyone,  made  it  very  plain  to  him 
that  no  son  of  his  should  bow  the  knee  to  any  but  to  his  God, 
and  withdrew  him  from  the  school  and  their  influence;  later  on 
he  was  sent  to  New  Haven,  but  whether  he  entered  Yale  I  do 
not  know. 

“Uncle  Joe”,  the  only  real  uncle  I  ever  knew,  was  always  a 
favorite  with  us.  His  was  a  sunshiny  disposition,  and  when  he 
had  any  money  he  loved  to  see  others  enjoy  it,  too  much  for  his 
own  good  as  on  account  of  his  free  spending  he  was  forced  into 
bankruptcy  a  few  years  after  the  War  between  the  States. 

Joseph  B.  Woolfolk  was  a  private  in  Co.  “I”  2nd  La.  Cavalry, 
entering  service  at  New  Roads,  La.,  September  1,  1862,  as  shown 
by  roll  dated  September  14,  1863.  (See  Records  of  Confed.  Sold, 
and  Commands.) 

In  1866  he  married  Miss  Margaret  Alida  Johnston,  sister  of 
Theodore  Johnston,  and  daughter  of  Hugh  Campbell  Johnston 
and  Hester  Mersereau.  Through  the  Mersereau  family  they 
were  related  to  the  Lafayette  family  of  France.  To  this  union 
were  born  two  children — Joseph  Biggers,  Jr.,  born  October  18, 
1867,  and  Margaret  Emily,  born  March  3,  1869.  His  first  wife 
died  when  Maggie  was  about  three  weeks  old,  and  they  all  moved 
from  the  overseer’s  house,  where  they  had  been  living,  and  the 
children  were  raised  by  our  Grandma. 

Uncle  Joe  had  charge  of  the  planting  of  the  “Mound”  along 
with  his  brother,  Austin,  who  had  been  placed  in  charge  of 
affairs. 

In  1876  he  married  Miss  Margaret  Ann  Pickett  of  Hunts¬ 
ville,  Ala.,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  family  as  a  governess, 
as  teacher  to  his  two  children  and  the  two  sons  of  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Henry  R.  Slack,  and  a  wonderful  teacher  she  was  too,  a  strict 
disciplinarian  and  a  competent  teacher.  One  child,  Emily  Lou, 
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was  born  to  this  union,  but  her  precocious  life  was  snuffed  out 
very  soon.  She  was  born  on  October  25,  1880,  and  died  June  4, 
1881,  and  is  buried  in  the  Presbyterian  cemetery  at  Rosedale. 
Her  death  was  a  great  blow  to  all  the  family. 

Uncle’s  health  failed  in  1884,  and  he  was  never  afterwards 
a  strong  man,  but  he  bore  his  sufferings  with  Christian  fortitude 
and  resignation.  He  was  tall  and  handsome,  and  by  nature 
friendly,  yet  holding  himself  aloof  from  the  madding  crowd. 
He  was  a  very  strict  Sabbatarian,  one  of  the  old  time  Judaic 
Christians,  and  could  not  tolerate  any  infringement  of  the  Mosaic 
law;  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church:  his  word  was  his  bond,  and  he  was  revered  and  re¬ 
spected  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  is  buried  in  the  family  vault 
with  his  loved  ones. 

His  second  wife  survived  him  many  years.  She  was  a  very 
strong  willed  person,  a  great  student  of  the  Bible,  and  a  great 
reader  and  thinker.  It  was  her  custom  in  later  years  to  retire 
to  the  “Far-bed  room”  of  the  “Big  House”  early  in  October  and 
not  come  out  until  after  spring  had  come ;  there  surrounded  by 
her  books  and  papers,  she  would  read  and  write,  receiving  her 
callers  from  the  outside  world,  interested  in  all  that  happened, 
never  saying  a  word  of  ill  against  any.  She  was  an  invalid  the 
greater  portion  of  her  later  years,  in  fact,  had  been  given  up  by 
the  best  physicians  in  New  Orleans  as  incurable  from  tubercu¬ 
losis,  thirty-four  years  before  she  passed  away.  She  is  buried 
in  the  family  vault,  and  after  her  burial  the  vault  was  sealed  up. 

Joseph  Biggers  Woolfolk,  Jr.,  was  with  his  sister,  Margaret 
Emily,  educated  in  a  private  school  taught  by  governesses  in  a 
house  in  the  yard  of  the  “Mound  House,”  the  first  being  as  be¬ 
fore  said,  Miss  Margaret  Ann  Pickett,  later  his  step-mother,  and 
afterwards  attended  Centenary  College  at  Jackson,  but  did  not 
graduate.  He  managed  his  father’s  portion  of  the  old  “Mound 
Plantation”,  the  portion  being  the  lower  part  with  the  “Big 
House”  on  it,  and  retaining  the  name.  On  the  26th  of  June,  1901, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Ersula  Augusta,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  B.  Fitzpatrick  and  his  wife,  in  Immanuel  Church,  Winona, 
Miss.  Dr.  Fitzpatrick  and  the  groom’s  cousin,  Rev.  W.  S.  Slack, 
officiating.  In  1912  the  plantation  was  sold  and  Joe  B.  and  his 
wife  moved  out  to  Saragosa,  Texas,  where  he  at  first  engaged 
in  cattle  raising,  but  later  in  irrigated  farming.  At  present  they 
are  living  there.  They  have  no  children. 

Margaret  Emily  Woolfolk,  after  schooling  at  home,  was  sent 
to  Afton  Villa,  and  later  to  Silliman  College,  and  some  time  later 
went  to  New  Orleans  and  entered  the  Kingsley  House  under  Miss 
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Eleanor  McMain,  perfecting  herself  in  kindergarten  work.  She 
has  always  been  fond  of  children  and  they  of  her,  so  wherever  she 
has  been  the  parents  of  the  children  under  her  are  most  anxious 
for  her  return.  She  has  taught  in  Alexandria,  Kinder,  Independ¬ 
ence,  Stonewall  and  other  places.  Although  she  had  several 
chances  to  marry,  feeling  that  her  duty  to  her  father  and  step¬ 
mother  required  her  sacrificing  herself  prevented  it,  and  she  has 
never  married.  At  present  she  is  teaching  in  Stonewall,  La. 
Increasing  deafness  distresses  her  no  little. 

g  m  m 


AUSTIN  WOOLFOLK 

Born,  September  15,  1837.  Died,  “Mound  Plantation”, 

February  23,  1871. 

Austin  Woolfolk,  second  son  of  Austin  Woolfolk  and  Emily 
(Sparks)  Woolfolk,  was  born  September  15,  1837,  whether  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  or  Plaquemine,  La.,  I  do  not  know.  Of  his  early 
years  the  same  may  be  said  as  of  his  older  brother,  Joseph  B., 
omitting  the  episode  with  the  Roman  Catholic  priest.  He  was 
more  thrifty  and  saving,  less  extravagant;  by  nature  artistic  he 
painted  well  in  oils,  and  was  of  a  scientific  turn  of  mind.  He 
patented  several  machines  for  making  easy  the  labor  on  the 
plantations,  particularly  in  ditching,  and  the  principle  of  the 
dipper  or  scoop  and  an  endless  succession  of  buckets  that  he  had 
in  mind,  has  long  since  been  generally  adopted. 

He  was  a  corporal  in  Co.  “I”  2nd  La.  Cavalry,  having  en¬ 
tered  the  service  September  1,  1862,  at  Camp  Thompson,  New 
Roads,  La.,  and  appears  on  rolls,  November  and  December,  1862. 
Granted  a  furlough  January  18,  1863,  by  Gen.  Sibley.  (See 
Records  Confed.  Sold,  and  Commands,  Vol.  Ill,  Book  Two,  page 
1161.)  The  cause  of  this  furlough  was  incipient  Consumption, 
and  as  he  was  very  careless  of  his  health,  in  his  ambition  to  per¬ 
fect  his  inventions,  if  an  idea  came  to  him  while  in  bed  at  night, 
no  matter  how  cold  it  was,  he  would  get  up  and  without  waiting 
to  dress,  would  proceed  to  put  his  ideas  down  on  paper,  having 
lighted  only  his  lamp  and  not  the  fire,  so  that  he  wras  carried 
away  in  his  prime,  before  he  was  34  years  of  age.  He  never 
married. 
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His  devotion  to  his  older  brother  was  great;  by  his  efforts 
the  affairs  of  “The  Mound”  were  gotten  into  order,  and  in  his 
will  be  left  “Uncle  Joe”  enough  of  his  estate  to  make  him  an  equal 
heir  with  his  sisters,  “Uncle”  having  been  in  bankruptcy.  He, 
too,  is  buried  in  the  family  vault  on  “The  Mound  Plantation.” 

“May  he  find  rest  in  that  day.” 

m  b!  m 


LOUISIANA  TENNESSEE  WOOLFOLK 

—SLACK— 

Born,  Jackson,  Tenn.,  August  3,  1840.  Died,  Alexandria,  La., 

May  12,  1920. 

“Mother”  was  the  third  child  of  Austin  Woolfolk  and  Emily 
(Sparks)  Woolfolk,  and  was  born  on  her  father’s  plantation, 
near  Jackson,  Tenn.,  on  August  3,  1840,  and  though  always  re¬ 
garded  as  the  frailest  and  most  delicate  of  the  live  children  out¬ 
lived  all  of  them  and  was  very  near  four  score  at  the  time  of  her 
death. 

Much  has  been  said  of  Mother,  or  as  we  always  called  her 
“Mama”  in  the  sketch  of  Father,  but  as  one  of  the  Woolf  oiks  I 
must  not  leave  her  without  her  separate  portion. 

As  a  child  she  was  allowed  to  have  her  own  way  in  every¬ 
thing,  and  for  that  matter  so  were  her  brothers  and  sister. 
Money  was  plentiful,  they  did  not  have  to  work  for  it,  and  it  was 
“Come  easy,  go  easy.”  “There’s  plenty  more  where  this  came 
from,  why  worry?”  was  the  creed  by  which  they  in  common  with 
many  other  Southerners  lived  until  the  sad  crash  of  the  Civil 
War  reduced  thousands  of  them  to  destitution. 

She  attended  the  Convent  of  St.  Basil  in  Plaquemine,  La., 
and  later  was  sent  to  the  Convent  at  Nazareth,  Ky.,  where  some 
of  the  oldest  families  in  the  South  sent  their  daughters,  irre¬ 
spective  of  their  religious  belief ;  leaving  there  she  and  her  sister, 
Sarah  Jane,  attended  Dr.  Archer’s  School,  Patapsco  Institute, 
Ellicott’s  Mills,  not  far  out  from  Baltimore,  Md.  While  at  the 
convent  in  Nazareth  the  report  got  out  that  she  was  going  to  be 
a  “nun”,  but  she  explained  it  by  saying  that  there  was  no  word 
of  truth  in  the  report,  she  had  asked  for  “a  habit”,  but  it  was 
not  for  her,  but  for  a  sister  of  whom  she  was  very  fond.  Mama 
told  me  a  funny  story  of  an  episode  that  took  place  at  the  dinner 
table  one  day.  It  seems  that  the  butter  served  the  girls  had 
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become  rancid,  and  one  of  the  more  bold  girls  while  the  Sisters 
were  not  looking  placed  her  serving  on  the  end  of  her  knife,  gave 
it  a  flip,  and  the  butter  stuck  to  the  wall  behind  her.  It  being 
discovered,  a  Sister  came  on  down  the  line,  asking  of  each  girl 
near  by,  “Did  you  do  that  ?”  “No.  Sister.”  was  the  response  until 
she  reached  the  culprit,  and  she  replied,  “Ask  it,  Sister,  it  is  old 
enough  to  speak  for  itself,”  with  what  result  was  not  told. 

Not  far  from  Nazareth  was  Bardstown,  where  was  a  school 
for  boys  taught  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  lived  there,  frequently  he  would  visit  Nazareth 
and  the  girls  would  run  out  to  greet  him,  kiss  his  ring,  and  take 
his  bell-crowned  hat  and  stick  and  carry  them  into  the  parlor. 
The  hat  had  a  large  lining,  and  this  they  would  remove  and  find 
a  lot  of  notes  from  the  boys  of  Bardstown,  they  would  smuggle 
these  “billets  doux”  out  and  replace  them  with  their  own,  re¬ 
place  the  lining,  and  when  the  reverend  Bishop  left  the  convent 
precincts  he  was  usually  “loaded”  with  surreptitious  mail,  which 
would  be  delivered  in  a  like  manner  when  he  reached  the  boys 
school  in  Bardstown,  thus  unconsciously  becoming  a  go-between 
for  the  “Flaming  youth”  of  that  day.  “What  would  the  ‘Brothers’ 
and  ‘Sisters’  or  even  the  good  Bishop  himself  have  thought,  had 
they  known  of  it?  And  this  proves  what  a  Roman  priest  once 
told  me,  “What  you  do  not  know  won’t  heat  you.” 

As  a  girl  Mama  was  fond  of  horseback  riding  and  it  was  her 
chief  amusement  on  her  return  from  school,  but  they  did  not 
wear  “knickers”  in  those  days  or  ride  “straddle”  as  they  do  now, 
but  were  completely  enveloped  in  most  voluminous  “riding 
habits”  that  almost  dragged  to  the  ground  and  flopping  between 
their  legs  were  enough  to  and  did  frighten  many  a  spirited 
animal ;  they  rode  heavily  padded  saddles  and  sat  “side-saddle”, 
they  wore  either  large  Gainsborough  hats  with  drooping  plumes 
or  small  close-fitting  caps  that  resemble  those  worn  by  bell-hops 
today.  It  was  some  job  for  a  lady  properly  accoutered  to  mount 
or  dismount  from  her  steed,  and  landing  blocks  were  required  on 
all  plantations.  A  lovely  picture  of  Mama,  in  her  riding  habit, 
has  been  copied  for  all  of  my  girls  and  others  recently. 

Deeply  spiritual  by  nature,  Mama  was  a  born  missionary, 
not  alone  interested  in  the  foreign  fields,  but  right  at  her  door. 
She  was  very  anxious  to  do  all  in  her  power  for  the  Negroes  of 
the  plantation.  So  she  stood  God-mother  for  over  seventy  Negro 
children  and  fifteen  Negro  adults.  Laughingly,  she  would  tell 
of  a  conversation  she  heard  the  day  of  the  wholesale  baptizing 
of  the  little  pickaninnies.  The  little  Negroes  were  playing  on 
mound  on  which  the  house  was  built,  and  happened  to  be  under 
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her  window ;  one  little  Negro  said  to  another,  “It  don't  make  no 
difference  how  bad  we  all  is  now.  Miss  Lou,  she’s  sponsible  for 
our  sins.”  Whereupon  she  put  her  head  out  of  the  window  and 
strove  to  dislodge  that  idea  from  their  kinky  heads.  After  this 
service  the  little  Negroes  were  given  a  big  dinner,  and  then  went 
back  to  their  homes  in  the  quarters  or  elsewhere. 

Mama  was  a  very  different  type  from  Aunt  Sal,  her  sister, 
Sarah.  She  never  ran  to  meet  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  she 
never  moistened  her  stiff-starched  dresses,  she  was  always  on 
her  dignity,  and  rather  held  herself  aloof,  and  was  rather  prone 
to  melancholy  and  to  being  alone;  yet  not  moody.  She  had  a 
“romance”  in  life,  but  got  over  it,  and  was  glad  she  did.  She  was 
of  the  “clinging  vine”  type,  common  to  that  day,  and  it  was 
fortunate  for  her  that  she  was  married  to  one  who  could  sym¬ 
pathize  with  her,  yet  as  the  sturdy  oak  support  her,  make  allow¬ 
ances  for  her  physical  and  temperamental  weaknesses,  with  a 
sympathy  and  tenderness  that  were  beautiful  to  witness.  The 
following  letter,  written  to  her  as  Father  was  about  to  leave  for 
the  front,  is  a  sample  of  the  many  he  wrote  her  during  the  times 
that  tried  men’s  souls — 


“Rosedale,  La.,  Aug.  11,  1861. 


“My  dearest  little  wife: 

“On  leaving  I  give  you  this  to  read,  whenever  you  have  an  especial 
desire  for  a  conversation  with  me. 

“We  are  now  to  be  separated  for  how  long,  I  know  not.  This  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  performance  of  our  highest  duty.  Now  that  he  have  entered 
the  path  of  duty,  let  us  seek  the  greatest  blessing  and  that  truest  happi¬ 
ness,  which  flow  from  faithfully  trying  to  do  every  duty.  Our  duties  are 
to  God,  to  our  neighbor,  and  to  ourselves;  they  claim  every  moment  of  our 
time,  every  thought,  every  word,  and  every  deed.  We  can  now  no  longer 
depend  upon  each  other,  but  must  look  wholly  to  God.  If  then,  relying 
upon  Him  alone,  we  shall  with  a  noble  Christian  spirit,  do  all  our  duties 
and  meet  all  our  trials,  the  benefit  will  be  inestimable.  Restored  to  each 
other,  made  nobler  and  better  by  trials  overcome,  and  having  learned  by 
experience,  that  God  is  the  source  of  all  true  happiness,  w~e  will  enjoy  with 
a  keen  relish,  the  blessings  of  an  honorable  peace,  to  gain  which  we  have 
made  sacrifice. 

“On  awaking  commit  yourself  to  God.  Every  morning  we’ll  ask  God’s 
blessing  upon  each  other  and  through  Him  commune  with  each  other;  I 
might  say  every  evening,  nay  every  moment. — If  able,  dress,  if  not  crochet, 
or  read.  (Lose  no  time,  fritter  none  away  upon  trifles,  but  employ  every 
moment  usefully.  A  little  time  lost  in  the  morning  has  often  disturbed  and 
saddened  your  whole  day).  At  breakfast,  whether  abed,  or  at  the  table, 
and  at  all  your  meals,  you  will  often  need  to  force  yourself  to  eat.  Do  it, 
my  Lou,  remember  your  husband’s  request.  As  soon  as  your  mind  shall 
be  clear  and  composed  have  prayers  with  Lucy  and  Martha,  reading  the 
Bible  and  reading  or  singing  a  hymn.  Take  as  much  exercise,  as  you  can. 
Do  not  sit  all  the  morning,  but  stir  about  your  room,  or  the  house.  Every 
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evening  ride,  if  possible;  if  not,  v/alk.  Remember  your  tonic  and  hip  bath. 
Now,  my  Lou,  you  have  no  one  to  depend  upon  to  remind  you;  you  must 
depend  upon  yourself.  Remember  and  do  all  these  things  and  it  will  be 
'  a  great  benefit  to  you.  Practice  at  least  one  hour  every  morning  and  sing 
cheerfully  -while  at  work.  My  own  little  wife,  these  are  troublous  times. 
They  call  for  all  our  spirit  and  resolution.  Meet  all  your  troubles  resolutely 
and  bear  them  patiently — If  we  are  to  have  a  child  much  depends  upon  you. 
Your  health  and  your  spirits  will  affect  it.  Will  not  your  love  for  it,  and 
its  father  incite  you  to  be  cheerful  and  take  good  care  of  your  health?  Be 
wrare  of  a  coldness  and  distance,  but  try  to  be  affectionate  and  sympathiz¬ 
ing.  Do  not  stay  by  yourself  too  much,  but  mingle  with  the  others.  When 
teased,  or  abused,  either  answer  gently,  or  not  at  all.  Do  right  and  you 
will  be  clad  writh  the  armor  of  rectitude,  that  no  malevolent,  nor  annoying 
darts  can  reach  you — Prayer  will  be  your  greatest  source  of  aid  and  com¬ 
fort.  Look  up  to  God  constantly  and  at  least  once  during  the  day  seek 
God  in  private  prayer. 

August  14th.  I’ll  continue  this  from  time  to  time  in  my  letters  to  you. 

“Your  husband, 


“HENRY  R.  SLACK.” 


Father’s  nickname  was  “Hal”;  Mama’s  “Lucy”,  and  the 
punsters  used  often  to  accuse  him  of  being  “Hal-Lucinated.”  In 
all  his  letters  to  Mama  this  tender  care  and  consideration  was 
shown,  and  many  of  them  have  “God’s  Will”  or  “Deus  Vult”  at 
the  head  of  them. 

Mama  had  learned  sewing  and  fancy  work  at  the  convents 
and  was  an  expert  with  the  needle,  and  at  crochetting.  After 
she  became  a  Grandmother  it  was  her  delight  for  Harry  and 
Searcy  to  bring  her  their  socks  and  clothes  to  darn  and  to  mend, 
and,  Oh,  what  could  she  not  make  out  of  scraps  that  most  people 
would  throw  away!  Little  thimble  holders,  tomato  pincushions 
and  other  relics  of  former  times,  the  use  of  which  has  long  been 
forgotten. 

Mama  could  not  stand  the  odor  of  tobacco,  and  it  was  never 
used  in  our  home.  When  Bishop  John  N.  Galleher  came  to  us, 
he  could,  because  he  was  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  sit  on  the 
front  gallery  and  smoke  his  cigars,  but  never  in  the  parlor — and 
when  we  lived  at  the  overseer’s  house  on  the  “Mound  Plantation”, 
all  the  old  Negroes  as  they  would  go  by  it  to  and  from  the  bayou, 
would  take  thejr  old  pipes  out  of  their  mouths  as  they  passed, 
and  not  replace  them  until  they  had  gotten  a  safe  ways  off. 
Mama  never  did  get  over  this  hatred  of  tobacco,  and  when  one 
day  she  found  some  cigarettes  in  Harry’s  vest  pocket,  he  got  a 
good  lecture,  and  no  curtain  one  either,  but  he,  as  he  always  could, 
got  around  her,  he  said,  “Grandma,  I’m  going  to  burn  ’em  all  up.’ 
When  she  realized  what  he  meant,  she  went  for  him  again. 
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Mama  was  always  fond  of  pretty  clothes  and  fine  jewelry, 
and  Grandma  never  spared  her  in  giving  her  what  she  wanted 
as  long  as  she  was  able;  and  today  the  clothes  that  remain,  and 
all  her  jewelry  are  witness  to  the  wisdom  and  taste  of  her  se¬ 
lections  ;  some  of  her  trousseaux  yet  being  preserved. 

Father  and  I  thought  Mama  would  not  live  six  weeks  after 
Grandma  died,  in  September,  1884,  but  she  outlived  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  her  family,  even  her  only  daughter,  Louisiana  Woolfolk, 
“Louise”,  as  she  called  herself  in  later  life ;  who  was  eyes  and 
ears,  hands  and  feet  for  Mama,  in  fact,  it  is  sad  to  have  to  relate 
it,  Sister  wore  herself  out  caring  for  Mama,  and  in  so  doing 
enfeebled  Mama,  and  killed  herself,  for  after  her  death,  when 
Mama  had  to  look  out  after  herself  she  became  very  much  bet¬ 
ter  in  every  way,  though  she  ever  missed  the  companionship  of 
“Daughter”,  whose  devotion  amounted  almost  to  idolatry,  so 
solicitous  was  she  of  Mama’s  welfare. 

Mama  never  let  the  day  pass  without  reading  the  Lessons, 
“Daily  Strength  for  Daily  Needs,”  “Imitation  of  Christ,”  by  Thos. 
A’Kempis,  the  Southern  Churchman,  and  the  Christian  Observer. 
She  made  friends  very  easily,  and  held  them  to  her  and  was  ever 
ready  to  go  to  any  in  time  of  need  or  sorrow,  of  mercy  or  charity, 
and  many  is  the  one  who  has  missed  her  help  since  she  was  called 
hence  and  is  no  more  seen. 

Mama  was  never  content  to  stay  long  in  one  place,  and  after 
Sister’s  death  and  the  division  of  the  plantation  through  sale  to 
each  of  her  sons,  Henry  Richmond,  William  Samuel  and  Charles 
John  Slack,  she  would  spend  her  time  first  with  one  and  then 
with  the  other  of  them ;  but  chiefly  with  the  oldest,  “Son”,  as 
he  was  a  doctor  and  he  knew  her  temperament  and  needs  better 
than  the  others,  and  she  was  by  far  more  comfortable  there  than 
anywhere  else.  In  1920  she  was  in  La  Grange,  Ga.,  with  him 
and  his  family,  it  was  in  Lent,  and  near  Holy  Week.  She  missed 
the  services  she  had  loved  so  at  Sewanee,  and  she  knew  she  could 
have  them  in  Alexandria,  with  her  son,  William  Samuel 
Slack,  who  was  rector  at  St.  James  Church ;  her  mind  was  made 
up,  she  was  determined  to  come  and,  despite  her  bad  cold, 
she  made  the  long  trip  by  herself,  though  she  was  nearly  80  years 
of  age.  She  was  met  by  her  granddaughter,  Cecelia  Benjamin 
Slack,  the  one  of  whom  she  was  so  proud  because  she  could  show 
her,  her  Grandmother,  how  to  make  fancy  stitches  in  crochetting 
or  knitting,  taken  across  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  then  she 
came  on  to  Alexandria.  How  she  did  enjoy  the  Lenten  services, 
and  particularly  of  Holy  Week,  Fast  she  would  on  Good  Friday. 
When  supper  was  served  that  evening  she  would  eat  shrimp, 
and  it  disagreed  with  her,  and  her  old  attack  of  stomach  trouble 
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came  back  on  her,  but  she  was  able  to  and  went  to  all  the  Easter 
services.  Later  on  she  went  out  to  her  niece’s,  Mrs.  Clara  Sim- 
rall  Tweed’s,  to  whom  she  was  as  a  mother,  and  they  all  called 
her  “Auntie.”  There  for  a  long  time  she  was  desperately  ill,  and 
when  she  grew  better,  as  the  doctor  and  I  thought,  though  he 
said,  “She  will  never  be  really  well  again,”  we  brought  her  to  the 
rectory  in  an  ambulance.  This  distressed  her  and  she  seemed 
to  sense  the  end.  We  had  a  practical  nurse  with  her  in  the  day 
and  a  special  trained  nurse,  Miss  Ethel  Jackson,  at  night.  All 
to  no  purpose,  the  sands  of  her  life  were  running  out  fast,  and  at 
4  a.  m.,  of  the  12th  of  May,  the  tired  hands  quivered,  one  sigh 
was  given,  and  the  spirit  had  returned  to  the  God  who  gave  it, 
and  she  who  loved  music  so  much  had  gone  to  that  place  wrhere 
the  choir  invisible  chant  unceasingly  “Holy,  Holy,  Holy”  in  the 
Paradise  of  God’s  elect. 

Brother  was  attending  the  Congress  of  Pharmacologists  at 
their  decennial  meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  called 
back,  her  body  was  held  a  day  longer,  and  then  carried  to  Baton 
Bouge,  where  it  was  laid  alongside  those  of  Father  and  Sister 
and  between  them  and  her  grandson,  Charles  John  Slack, 
Jr.,  who  had  preceded  her  to  the  grave,  and  there  she  sleeps 
peacefully  and  at  rest. 

“More  homelike  seems  the  vast  unknown, 

Since  they  have  entered  there; 

To  follow  them  wrere  not  so  hard, 

Wherever  they  may  fare: 

They  cannot  be  where  God  is  not 
On  any  sea  or  shore — 

Whate’er  betides,  Thy  love  abides, 

Our  God,  for  evermore.  Amen.” 

m  m  m 

SARAH  JANE  WOOLFOLK 
—  SIMRALL  — 

Born,  Plaquemine,  La.,  March  25,  1843.  Died,  Lottie,  La., 

April  24,  1915. 

Sarah  Jane  Woolfolk,  “Aunt  Sal”,  was  the  second  daughter 
of  Austin  Woolfolk  and  Emily  (Sparks)  Woolfolk,  and  was  born 
in  Plaquemine,  La.,  on  “Lady’s  Day”,  Saturday,  March  25,  1843. 

She  was  a  typical  Irish  beauty,  with  the  temperament  that 
that  type  is  usually  supposed  to  have,  fickleness  and  loveliness 
that  fascinated.  At  school  she  was  in  for  fun  and  frolic.  The 
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girls  wore  stiff  starched  dresses  that  cut  under  the  arms,  but 
not  she,  for  she  would  go  to  the  cistern  or  a  bowl  of  water,  and 
soon  the  stiffness  was  no  more.  When  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  would  visit  the  convents  she  was  among  the  first  to  start 
the  clamor,  “Holiday!  Holiday!”  would  kiss  his  ring,  and  for 
those  days,  horror  of  horrors,  on  Sunday  afternoons  would, 
with  her  Roman  Catholic  playmates  ride  stick  horses,  and 
astraddle.  She  was  “going  to  have  a  good  time.” 

A  photograph  of  her  as  a  young  woman  taken  in  the  60s 
or  early  70s  shows  her  to  have  been  a  beautiful  woman,  a  real 
belle  of  that  period. 

She  like  her  sister  was  educated  first  in  the  Convent  of  St. 
Basil,  Plaquemine,  then  at  the  Convent  in  Nazareth,  Ky.,  then 
at  Dr.  Archer’s  school,  Patapasco  Institute,  Ellicott  City,  Md. 
She  had  a  powerful  voice  and  sang  alto  well,  and  had  she  cul¬ 
tivated  it  might  have  made  a  name  for  herself  on  the  stage  as 
a  singer  and  a  musician,  for  she  was  also  an  accomplished  pian¬ 
ist.  It  was  interesting  for  us  children  to  listen  to  and  watch  the 
musical  duel,  as  we  supposed  it  was  between  her  and  our  rector, 
Rev.  John  Philson,  when,  as  we  thought,  they  were  “trying  to 
drown  each  other  out,”  during  the  singing  of  the  Te  Deum  and 
other  sacred  music  in  the  little  church  of  the  Nativity  at  Rose- 
dale,  with  Mother  at  the  organ. 

Aunt  Sal,  like  Mother,  never  realized  the  value  of  money, 
and  if  she  desired  anything  greatly  would  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  obtain  it,  and  this  attitude  of  mind  remained  with  them 
to  their  dying  day ;  it  came  to  them,  no  doubt,  from  the  fact  that 
when  they  as  children  were  growing  up  they  were  never  denied 
anything  they  happened  to  wish. 

The  untimely  death  and  opposition  to  her  marrying  a  cer¬ 
tain  Major  McGoffin  of  a  Texas  regiment  stationed  on  the  Grosse 
Tete  Bayou  was  a  romance  in  her  life.  While  calling  on  her  at 
“The  Mound”  one  day,  the  Federals  came  suddenly  down  upon 
the  plantation,  and  the  Major  fled  for  his  life,  this  brought  on  an 
attack  of  apoplexy  from  which  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  old 
family  vault. 

In  1871  she  was  married  in  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  Rose- 
dale,  La.,  by  the  Rev.  John  Philson,  to  William  Howard  Simrall, 
of  Woodville,  Miss.,  the  oldest  son  of  William  Alexander  Simrall 
and  Clara  (Newell)  Simrall.  To  this  union  were  born: 

William  Howard,  Jr.,  April  8,  1873.  Died  November  24, 
1894,  at  Killona,  La. 
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Austin  Woolfolk,  May  3,  1875.  Died  June  28,  1907,  at 
Maringouin,  La. 

James,  August  2,  1878.  Died  September  29,  1882,  “Mound 
Plantation.” 

Clara  Emily,  October  27,  1880.  Married  Romboldt  Chap¬ 
pell  Tweed  in  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Maringouin,  La.,  and  is  now 
living  in  Pensacola,  Fla.,  where  Mr.  Tweed  is  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business.  They  have  three  children,  Austin,  Sarah  Susan 
and  Romboldt  Chappell,  Jr. 

Sarah  Graham,  April  1,  1886.  Died  May  23,  1886. 

In  1883,  “Uncle  Willie”  lost  “Vernalia  Plantation”  and  the 
family  moved  to  the  overseer’s  house  on  “The  Mound  Plantation”, 
which  in  the  division  between  the  three  heirs  to  the  “Austin 
Woolfolk  Estate”,  Joseph  Biggers  Woolfolk,  Sarah  Jane  (Wool- 
folk)  Simrall  and  Louisiana  Tennessee  (Woolfolk)  Slack,  which 
took  place  in  1884,  together  with  the  sugar  house,  quarters, 
stable  and  the  greater  part  of  the  cultivated  land  fell  to  her,  and 
was  by  her  named  “Centre  Plantation.”  The  fluctuation  in  price 
of  sugar,  the  difficulty  in  handling  labor,  high  interest  rates,  etc., 
overwhelmed  them,  and  in  the  fall  of  1897  the  place  passed  out 
of  her  hands.  She  retained  a  tract  near  Maringouin  P.  0., 
known  as  the  “Pine  Tree  Tract”,  and  on  it  built  a  substantia! 
five-room  home,  where  the  family  lived,  until  Mr.  Tweed,  who 
held  a  responsible  position  with  Wilson  &  Cothran,  lumbermen, 
had  to  go  to  Lottie,  where  they  were  building  a  new  mill,  and 
she  moved  there  with  them.  On  April  24,  1915,  she  entered  upon 
rest,  and  is  buried  in  the  little  cemetery  near  St.  Stephen’s 
Church,  Maringouin,  La.,  beside  her  husband  who  had  passed 
away  on  June  20,  1898,  and  beside  Austin  Woolfolk,  her  son. 

“Aunt  Sal”  was  always  ready  and  willing  to  help  any  who 
were  in  need  and  was  in  great  demand  by  all  in  time  of  trouble. 
She  was  ready  to  lend  her  voice  on  occasions  of  sorrow  as  well  as 
joy,  and  she  and  her  nephew,  Charles  John  Slack,  were  always 
on  hand  at  funerals  to  “raise  the  tunes.”  Children  loved  her 
and  she  them.  She  gave  the  little  reed  organ  to  the  church  at 
Maringouin,  and  though  from  toil  her  Ungers  had  become  stif¬ 
fened  and  she  suffered  from  rheumatism,  as  long  as  she  could 
she  would  play  the  organ  and  lead  in  the  singing. 

Of  her  children,  William  Howard,  Jr.,  having  attained  to 
manhood  determined  to  go  out  in  the  world  and  make 
his  own  living.  He  accepted  a  position  as  stationary  engineer 
for  a  Mr.  Holloway  on  Killona  Plantation,  and  not  being  used  to 
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such  exposure  he  contracted  pneumonia  and  died  on  November 
24,  1894,  and  is  buried  in  the  cemetery  around  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Rosedale,  La.  Austin  Woolfolk,  the  second  son,  had 
grown  to  be  very  helpful  to  them,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
June  28,  1907,  was  employed  in  the  commissary  of  Messrs. 
Wilson  &  Cochran,  and  as  above  said  is  buried  in  the  cemetery 
near  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Maringouin,  on  the  banks  of  Bayou 
Maringouin.  James,  third  son,  was  a  splendid  little  fellow,  and 
gave  promise  of  being  a  magnificent  child,  but  succumbed  to  an 
attack  of  acute  indigestion  at  the  age  of  4  years  1  month  and  27 
days,  and  is  buried  in  the  vault  on  the  “Mound  Plantation." 
Little  Sarah  Graham  lived  only  a  month  and  twenty-two  days. 
Clara  Emily,  the  fourth  child,  as  before  said,  married  Romeboldt 
Chappell  Tweed,  and  with  their  three  children,  Austin,  Sarah 
Susan  and  Romboldt  Chappell,  Jr.,  are  living  at  1601  East  Gads¬ 
den  St.,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  where  Mr.  Tweed  is  doing  well  in  the 
lumber  business.  Mr.  Tweed  is  a  careful  man  in  business,  a 
father  who  tries  to  do  well  for  his  children  and  a  good  provider. 
Clara  is  devoted  to  her  loved  Church,  Christ  Church  (Episcopal) 
and  is  a  devoted  worker  in  the  various  organizations. 

m  m  m 

SAMUEL  RICHARD  WOOLFOLK 
Born,  “The  Mound,"  February  4,  1847.  Died,  “The  Mound," 

February  23,  1859. 

Samuel  Richard  Woolfolk  was  born  in  the  “Big  House"  on 
the  “Mound  Plantation"  on  February  4,  1847,  six  days  before  the 
death  of  his  father,  Austin  Woolfolk,  and  was  his  youngest  son 
by  his  wife,  Emily  (Sparks)  Woolfolk,  and  died  as  the  result  of 
the  accidental  discharge  of  his  own  gun  while  out  hunting  rab¬ 
bits  on  the  plantation,  he  pulled  his  gun  through  the  fence  not 
knowing  that  it  was  cocked;  it  went  off,  tearing  one  side  of  his 
face  and  he  died  a  few  hours  afterward,  having  been  uncon¬ 
scious  from  the  first. 

“Uncle  Sammy",  as  we  have  all  been  accustomed  to  call  him, 
was  from  his  daguerreotypes  and  the  life-sized  painting  that 
Grandma  had  made  after  his  death,  a  very  handsome  lad,  and 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  fond  of  rets,  and  Hender¬ 
son  Taylor,  his  personal  slave  used  to  tell  how  he  had  a  pet  deer, 
and  once  when  he  and  his  cousin,  Joe  Johnston,  were  lying  out  in 
the  yard  on  the  ground  they  had  the  deer  between  them.  Hen¬ 
derson,  who  was  the  house  boy  as  well,  had  incurred  the  enmity 
of  the  deer,  because  one  night  as  he  was  bringing  the  milk  in  a 
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pail  from  the  pen  to  the  house  the  deer  stuck  his  head  in  the 
pail,  and  Henderson  struck  him  across  the  nose  with  a  stool.  The 
deer  never  forgot  it.  One  day  when  he,  H.,  was  carrying  a  tray  of 
dishes  from  the  kitchen  to  the  house,  Uncle  Sammy  who  had  the 
deer  beside  him,  rubbed  the  deer  in  the  side,  he  turned  his 
head  toward  Henderson,  and  the  deer  was  gone  like  a  flash  after 
him.  Poor  Henderson  had  to  make  a  run  for  it,  succeeding  in 
pitching  the  tray  into  the  pantry  and  falling  in  behind  it  just 
in  time  to  miss  a  thrust  from  the  deer’s  horns,  and  Uncle  Sammy 
and  his  cousin,  Joe  Johnston,  nearly  hurt  themselves  a-laughing. 
He  had  a  little  white  dog  with  liver  colored  spots  that 
he  called  “Cap.”  Wherever  he  went  Cap  went,  and  many  a 
complaint  was  made  by  the  carriage  driver  when  Uncle  Sammy 
would  insist  upon  Cap  accompanying  him  in  the  best  carriage, 
so  old  “Uncle  Clem  Johnson,”  the  second  carriage  driver,  would 
tell  me.  After  Uncle  Sammy’s  death  Cap  was  inconsolable,  and 
would  walk  up  and  down  the  road,  up  and  down  the  front  gal¬ 
lery,  and  go  to  the  vault,  until  at  last  the  tired  little  feet  ceased 
to  go,  and  he  yielded  up  his  life  and  went?.  Grandma  had  him 
painted  in  the  picture  resting  at  attention  at  Uncle  Sammy’s  feet. 

The  day  of  Uncle  Sammy’s  death  there  was  a  big  wedding 
over  in  West  Baton  Rouge,  near  Port  Allen,  and  he  with  the  rest 
of  the  family  was  invited,  he  was  given  his  choice  of  going  to  the 
wedding  or  going  a-hunting,  he  chose  the  latter,  and  as  his  aunt, 
“Grandma  Patrick,”  remained  home,  it  was  thought  the  best 
solution.  After  an  early  dinner  he  and  Henderson  Taylor  went  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  place  to  hunt  rabbits,  near  where  Wheelock 
now  is,  and  they  had  no  luck.  He  was  fond  of  playing  pranks  on 
Henderson,  so  he  told  him  that  he  had  seen  a  rabbit  run  into  a  pile 
of  brush  and  bushes,  and  for  him  to  go  around  on  the  other 
side  to  drive  him  out.  Henderson  heard  the  gun  go  off,  but 
heard  nothing  else,  and  after  waiting  a  bit,  as  it  was  growing 
towards  sundown,  started  on  towards  the  “Big  House”,  as  several 
times  before  Uncle  Sammy  had  left  him  out  alone,  and  he  was 
so  far  from  home  he  was  afraid  of  having  to  pass  a  Negro  grave¬ 
yard  by  night.  Passing  some  plowmen  who  were  getting  ready 
to  stop  for  the  night,  they  asked  him,  “Whar’s  young  Master?” 
“Aint  he  gone  on  home?”  he  replied.  “No,”  they  said,  “and 
you  better  go  back  and  get  him,  or  Miss  Patrick  will  skin  the 
hide  of’en  you.”  The  plowmen  went  with  him,  and  they  found 
him  still  alive,  but  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood,  his  handsome  face 
torn  by  the  load  of  shot  which  at  so  close  range  had  entered  it. 
They  took  him  to  the  “Mound  House”  and  “Grandma  Patrick”, 
herself,  prepared  him  for  his  burial.  Then  she  had  a  special 
train  sent  from  Musson  to  Port  Allen  over  the  Baton  Rouge, 
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Grosse  Tete  &  Opelousas  R.  R.  All  was  festivity  and  joy  at  the 
Duralde’s  where  the  wedding  had  taken  place,  when  they  were 
alarmed  by  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  approaching  train.  Faces 
blanched  and  tears  rained  down  as  the  sad  news  was  broken  to 
the  family  and  friends  there  assembled.  Grandma  was  not  there, 
she  had  had  a  foreboding,  a  feeling  that  all  was  not  well  at  home, 
and  she  had  remained  in  the  hotel  in  Baton  Rouge.  The  next 
day  all  that  was  left  of  the  mortal  remains  was  laid  away  in  the 
family  vault  near  the  “Big  House”,  and  alongside  those  of  his 
father.  Grandma  kept  and  Mother  had  the  clothes  in  which  he 
was  killed,  but  I  burned  them  a  few  years  ago. 

Mother  always  spoke  in  the  most  affectionate  terms  of  little 
Brother,  and  his  death  was  a  great  shock  to  her.  Grandma  had 
a  handsome  memorial  ring  made  with  a  little  daguerreotype  of 
him  in  it,  it  came  to  me,  and  now  belongs  to  my  daughter,  Ce¬ 
celia,  now  Mrs.  Stockton  M.  Estes. 

“There’s  a  friend  for  little  children 
Above  the  bright  blue  sky — 

A  Friend,  who  never  changes 
Whose  love  can  never  die.” 

m  m  m 

MEMORABILIA.  PERTAINING  TO  THE  WOOLFOLK 

and 

FITZPATRICK  FAMILIES 

“Cowpers  Mills,  Va.,  March. 

“Sir— 

“Mr.  Bacon  will  deliver  your  Sixty-three  guns,  to  be  repaired.  Some 
of  them  are  very  good  guns,  and  may  be  made  fit  for  Service  with  very 
little  labor.  I  think  it  would  be  most  advisable  to  examine  all  the  arms  and 
have  those  got  in  order  first  which  are  in  want  of  least  repairs. 

“I  received  yours  of  the  15th,  respecting  the  box  of  flints.  I  have  got 
them,  but  did  not  know  what  number  the  box  contained.  I  hope  you  (will) 
be  shortly  able  to  furnish  the  army  with  a  number  of  of  guns.  The  that 
brings - may  be  left.” 

(These  notes  are  taken  from  the  Record  of  Revolutionary  War  con¬ 
taining  the  Military  and  Financial  Correspondence  of  Officers  of  their 
Commission  and  enlistments,  and  who  were  at  Valley  Forge  with  Wash¬ 
ington. 

W.  F.  Saffell,  Councellor  and  Agent  for  Revolutionary  Claims,  hunted 
in  1858,  all  out  of  print.  This  belongs  of  John  Pendleton  Williams,  there 
are  very  been  taken  care  of  perhaps  3  in  Va.  The  descendants  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  are  just  beginning  to  take  up  and  realize  they  might  be  of  some 
value  if  only  as  a  relic.  They  were  printed  by  Perdney  &  Russell,  publish¬ 
ers,  No.  74  John  Street,  1858.  This  correspondence  I  have  copied  is  for 
you  and _ ) 
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“Mr.  Edward  Moore  is  appointed  to  act  below  in  my  place. 

“I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

“PAUL  WOOLFOLK,  A.  C.  U.  Stores.” 

To  Mr.  Porter 

C.  N.  Stores,  Powhatan,  C.  H. 


“Co.  No.  3  as  it  stood  June  1st,  1777, 

William  Johnston,  Maryland  troops. 

“Co.  No.  4  as  it  stood  June  1st,  1777, 

Charles  Porterfield  Captain, 

Seargints,  William  Edmonson, 

George  Greenway,  James  Dunbar, 

Solomon  Fitzpatrick. 

First  Regiment  of  Mr. 

Otho  Williams  Col.  Jan.  1st,  1777 
Jno  Stewart  Lt.  Col  commissioned  Feb. 

Jno  Eccleston  Major  Commissioned  Dec.  1777 
Lieutenant  William  Woolford 
Commissioned  Sept.  11,  1777 
Thomas  Woolford  Lt.  Col.  Mil.  troops 
Commissioned  Oct.  23,  1778. 

Solomon  Fitzpatrick 
Capt.  Dandridges  Artillery 
At  Smith’s  Clove 

Captain  Richard  Dorseys  Co.  of  Maryland  Artillery 
as  it  stood  at  Valley  Forge 
June  3,  1778. 

Matrosses  for  one  year 
John  Fitzpatrick.” 

N.  B. — These  extracts  were  taken  from  some  old  papers  loaned  to 
me  by  Joseph  B.  Woolfolk  of  Saragosa,  Texas,  who  received  them  from 
his  wife,  Ersula  Fitzpatrick,  who  in  turn  had  them  from  her  mother,  and 
are  taken  as  they  came. — W.  S.  Slack. 

Sept.  29,  1928. 


“WAR  DEPARTMENT 
The  Adjutant  General’s  Office 
Washington 

October  15,  1921. 

A.  G.  201 

(Woolfolk,  Austin,  10-11-21)  ORD 

Hon.  Joseph  E.  Ransdell, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator: 

Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  11th  instant,  in  which  you  request,  in 
behalf  of  Rev.  W.  S.  Slack,  of  Alexandria,  La.,  to  be  furnished  with  the 
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service  record  of  his  grandfather,  Austin  Woolfolk,  who,  it  is  stated,  fought 
in  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  as  follows: 

The  records  of  this  office  show  that  Austin  Woodfolk  (name  not  found 
as  Woolfolk)  served  as  lieutenant  and  quartermaster  in  the  3rd  Battalion 
Tennessee  Militia,  commanded  by  Major  William  Woolfolk  from  September 
20,  1814,  to  April  10,  1815. 

Very  respectfully, 

P.  C.  HARRIS, 
Adjutant  General.” 

(N.  B. — The  name  WOOLFOLK  was  frequently  spelled  WOODFOLK 
or  WOOD-FORK  or  WOOLFORK,  so  I  have  been  told  by  my  mother. — W. 
S.  SLACK.) 
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—  THE  SLACK  FAMILY  — 
IN  AMERICA 


BY  CHARLES  WESLEY  SLACK 
OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

In  the  Year 
1882 


AND  WITH  ADDITIONS 

BY  REV.  WILLIAM  SAMUEL  SLACK,  ALEXANDRIA,  LA. 

In  the  Year 
1930 


“I  held  some  ‘slack’  allegiance,”  Croly’s  Cataline. 

“Not  ‘slack’ . as  some  men  count  slackness.”  New  Testament. 

“If  you  come  ‘slack’  of  former  services,  you  shall  do  well.”  Shakes¬ 
peare. 

“They  are  not  only  ‘slack’  who  bear  the  name.”  Old  Citizen. 

“Diligently  note  the  time  of  the  highest  and  lowest  water  in  every 
place,  and  the  ‘slake’  or  still  water  of  full  sea.”  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  I,  436. 

“From  his  ‘slack’  hand  the  garland  wreathed  for  Eve 

Down  dropped,  and  the  faded  roses  shed.”  Milton,  P.  L.  ix  892. 

“Though  there’s  a  ‘slack,’  we  haven’t  done  with  sharp  work  yet, 

I  can  see.”  T.  Hughes,  “Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,”  II,  xxi. 
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A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT 
of  the 

ARMORIAL  BEARINGS  BELONGING  TO  THE  SLACK  FAMILY 

and  Those 

WITH  WHOM  THEY  MARRIED. 


The  ancient  Slack  arms  have  a  rather  pleasant  history,  having:  been 
bourne  by  Richard  Slack.  Windsor  Herald,  who  wras  sent  by  King  Henry 
VII,  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York  to  announce 
the  result  of  the  battle,  and  that  he,  Henry  Earl  of  Richmond,  had  become  by 
the  death  of  Richard  Crookback,  King  of  England.  It  (Bosworth)  is  in 
poular  language  an  Ermine  and  gold  Maltese  cross  upon  which  is  a  gold 
and  ermine  quartre  foil  or  four  leaved  clover. 

The  Slack  arms  are  in  popular  language  a  white  band  or  belt  on  a  red 
ground,  there  being  three  white  stars  on  the  belt.  The  crest,  showing  the 
origin  of  the  name,  is  a  bridge  of  three  arches  of  stone  color. 

The  Ruggles  arms  are  red  chevrons  or  belts  and  three  red  roses  with 
gold  seeds  and  green  leave's.  The  crest  is  a  golden  tower  with  red  flames 
rising  from  the  top,  behind  which  are  four  silver  arrows  crossed. 

The  Park  arms  a  white  field,  belt  chequered  red  and  blue,  above  w’hich 
are  two  cinque  foils,  below  is  a  red  stag’s  head.  The  crest  is  a  red  talbot 
(or  mastiff)  head  with  a  spearhead  piercing  the  breast  of  the  animal. 

The  Kingsbury  arms  are  a  red  shield  on  -which  the  two  silver  boars 
heads,  the  crest  is  a  sanil  in  its  natural  colors. 

The  Ryan  arms  are  a  white  shield  on  which  are  three  white  belts  on  a 
red  canteen  or  corner.  The  crest  is  a  golden  griffin  half  body. 

The  Cutter  arms  are  “Azure,  three  dragons’  heads  erased  or,  a  chief 
argent.  The  crest  a  lion’s  head  erased  or,  langued  gules.” 

The  Rolfe  arms  are  “Ar.  three  ravens  Sa.  a  trefoil  vert  for  aiff.  Crest — 
a  raven  close,  sa.  in  beak  a  trefoil  slipped,  vert. 

The  Crest  of  the  Woolfolk  family  is  a  sheaf  or  double  sheaf  of  wheat, 
-with  a  wolf  standing  by;  at  the  top  of  the  crest  is  a  crown.  The  Motto  is — 
“I  Guard  My  Own.” 

There  is  quite  a  variance  in  the  two  arms  of  the  Slack  family,  one  hav¬ 
ing  the  bridge  as  crest,  the  other  a  snail.  And  the  Motto  varies  from 
“Dieu  Avec  Nous”  (God  is  with  us)  to  “Lente  sed  Certe”  (Slow  but  sure.) 
But  as  this  is  a  Democratic  country  ( ? )  you  can  pick  and  choose  as  you 
will.  And  who  uses  coats  of  arms  anyhow? 
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ARMORIAL  BEARINGS 


ANGLO-SAXON 

Az.  a  CROSS  PATONCE  per  SIN¬ 
ISTER  erm.  AHD  or;.  IN  CENTER 
FIVE  RONDELS  or.  AND  erm. 
COUNTERCHARGED. 

CREST  IN  CRESCENT  A  CROSS 
PATONCE  FITCHU  Gules. 

MOTTO:  “Certa  cruce  salus.” 
(“SURE  SAFETY  IN  THE 
CROSS.”) 

ENGLISH  ARMORIAL  BEAR¬ 
INGS  OF  THE  SLACK  FAMILY, 
furnished  Dec.  4,  1877,  by  Arthur 
W.  Slack  of  the  Manor  House, 
Woodley,  near  Stockport,  (Man¬ 
chester  P.  0.)  England. 


THE  NAME 

The  name  “Slack”  is  pure  Anglo-Saxon,  expressed  as  “Slaec”  in 
Saxon,  “Sleac”  and  “Slaec”  in  Anglo-Saxon.  In  Swedish  it  is  “Slak”;  in 
Icelandic,  “Slakr”;  in  Dutch,  “Slak”;  in  Welsh,  “Llak”  “Yslak.”  Its 
etomology  is  derived  from  a  natural  object  (like  Field,  Hill,  Grove,  Stone, 
Fairfield,  Oakfield,  etc.),  and  signified  a  valley  or  small  shallow  dell  or 
hill-side,  in  which  a  gravely  soil  is  conspicuous.  Hence  “Slack”  or  small 
gravel,  and  its  equivalent,  small  coal  (the  latter  inferior  to  egg-coal  in 
size),  are  of  both  local  and  mercantile  significance  in  England,  as  the  former 
is  indicative  of  the  formation  of  the  soil.  Grose  and  Brande,  the  lexicog¬ 
raphers  of  commerce,  accepted  by  Worcester  and  Webster,  adopt  this  origin 
of  the  name.  A  corroboration  of  the  origin  of  the  name  is  found  in  a 
witty  criticism  of  the  London  Athenaeum  of  one  of  the  works  (“Philosophy 
of  Progress  in  Human  Affairs,  London,  I860,)  of  Henry  James  Slack  of 
that  city,  to  the  effect  that  “Mr.  Slack  wrouid  wrrite  much  better  than  he  does 
if  his  style  w'ere  as  Saxon  as  his  name.”  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that 
the  name  is  frequent  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  adjacent  counties,  in 
England,*  whence,  in  all  probability,  the  first  of  the  American  family  em¬ 
igrated,  though  some  of  the  descendants  have  inclined  to  a  belief  in  their 
Welsh  origin.  (“The  name  “Slack”  twice  appears  in  the  list  of  York¬ 
shire,  England,  pedigrees,  as  taken  at  “Herald’s  Visitations,”  dates  of 
1584,  1612  and  1665.)  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Genl.  Reg.,  Volume  XI,  (1857,  p.  269). 
(The  name  “Slacke  of  Ashleigh,  Down,”  is  found  in  the  4th  edition  of  “A 
Genealogical  and  Heraldic  Dictionary  of  the  Landed  Gentry,  by  John  Burke; 
Esq.,  London,  1863,  I  vol.  royal  8vo.”  as  shown  in  Charles  Bridger,  “Index 
to  Printed  Pedigrees  contained  in  County  and  Local  Histories,  the  Heralds’ 
Visitations  and  in  the  More  Important  Genealogical  Collections,  London, 
John  Russell  Smith,  36,  Soho  Square— MDCCLXVII.”  W.  S.  S.) 

(It  may  be  added  that  the  name  of  Slade,  from  the  Saxon  “Slaed,”  has  a 
similar  origin,  meaning  a  little  dell  or  valley,  as  well  as  a  flat  piece  of 
low,  moist  land.) 


ANGLO-AMERICAN 
Gu.  ON  ABEND  ar.,  THREE 
MULLETS  az. 

CREST:  A  BRIDGE  OF  THREE 
ARCHES  ppr. 

MOTTO:  “Dieu  avec  nous” — 

(GOD  WITH  US). 

ENGLISH  ARMORIAL  BEAR¬ 
INGS  OF  THE  SLACK  FAMILY, 
furnished  May  16,  1844,  by  John 
Stott,  from  the  London  Herald’s 
College,  writh  adaptation  of  motto 
byr  Ruggles  Slack,  Esq.  of  Boston, 
Mass. 
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PT0XA8-0JDHA 


TRADITION 


The  tradition  concerning:  the  first  American  family  of  Slack  is  to 
the  effect  that  one  SAMUEL  SLACK  (sometimes  griven  as  BENJAMIN)  was 
Deacon  of  the  first  Congregational  Church  at  Weymouth  (North  Parish), 
Mass.,  and  that  he  accompanied  the  Rev.  Samuel  Newman,  with  his  colony 
of  Weymouth  and  Hingham  people  (the  majority  of  his  congregation), 
to  a  new  settlement,  called  by  the  pastor  “Rehoboth”,  in  the  southeast  of 
Massachusetts,  in  1643  or  1644.  Two  reasons  are  assigned  for  the  new 
settlement — first  the  ungodly  character  of  the  general  population  of  Wey¬ 
mouth,  which  prompted  a  speedy  change,  the  wilderness,  even  being  pre¬ 
ferred  to  their  company;  secondly,  the  scarcity  of  lands  for  cultivation, 
which  the  migrating  colony  sought  but  failed  to  procure. 

Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  in  his  historical  address  on  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Weymouth  (July  4,  1874),  favors  this 
hypothesis.  He  says:  “In  1644  the  townspeople  thought  themselves  so 
numerous  as  to  render  expedient  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  their  num¬ 
ber  to  a  new  settlement.  This  was  accordingly  determined  on,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Newman,  the  clergyman  of  the  time,  to  prevent  dispute,  offered 
either  to  go  or  to  remain  as  his  parishoners  should  decide.  A  vote  w~as 
taken,  which  resulted  in  favor  of  the  removing  party;  with  them,  therefore, 
he  cast  his  lot,  at  the  place  selected  for  their  settlement,  to  which  the 
pastor  gave  the  name  of  ‘Rehoboth',  which  it  still  bears.”  (Some  place 
this  exodus  as  early  as  1642.  W.  S.  S.)  Mr.  Leonard  Bliss,  Jr.,  in  his 
“History  of  Rehoboth”  (1836),  says  of  Newman:  “He  was  born  at  Ban¬ 
bury,  England,  in  1600;  educated  at  Oxford;  and,  after  having  been 
minister  of  seven  different  churches  in  the  land  of  his  nativity,  removed 
to  New  England  in  1636  or  1638.  After  his  arrival  here  he  spent  a  year 
and  a  half  at  Dorchester;  four  and  a  half  or  five  years  at  Weymouth;  and 
then,  with  a  majority  of  his  congregation,  removed  to  a  place  called  by  the 
Indians,  ‘Seekonk,’  to  which  he  gave  the  name  ‘Rehoboth.’  Newman  died 
July  5,  1663.  Note,  Cruden’s  Concordance,’  was  originally  prepared  by 
Rev.  Samuel  Newman,  first  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Reho¬ 
both.  Two  editions  of  the  work  were  published  in  London  during  the  life¬ 
time  of  Mr.  Newman,  and  about  the  time  of  his  death  another  edition  being 
called  for  by  the  sales  it  met  with,  it  was  republished  at  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity,  England,  under  the  high  sounding  title  of  the  “Cambridge  Con¬ 
cordance”,  faintly  crediting  its  authorship  to  the  initial  letters  “S.  N.”,  in 
small  type.  A  copy  of  the  second  edition,  published  in  London  in  1658, 
and  which  Mr.  Newman  reserved  for  his  own  use,  was  exhibited  on  occasion 
of  the  celebration  of  the  216th  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Reboboth, 
July  4,  1860.  A  copy  of  the  third  edition  may  be  seen  in  the  Boston 
Athenaeum,  presented  by  King  William  III,  as  stated  in  gold  letters  on  its 
cover.. — Rehoboth  in  the  Past  (Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  1860).  Of  the  territory 
occupied  by  him  w^e  read:  “In  1641  the  land  comprising  Rehoboth  was 
sold  by  Massasoit  to  John  Brown  and  Edward  Winslow  of  Plymouth,  who 
acted  as  agents  for  a  company  at  Weymouth  and  Hingham,  wdiich  soon 
after  moved  on  the  tract  with  Rev.  Samuel  Newman  at  their  head,  who 
was  the  first  settled  minister  in  that  locality.  This  was  in  1644.  The 
tract  was  ten  miles  square,  and  comprised  what  is  now  Rehoboth,  Seekonk 
and  Pawtucket,  east  of  the  Blackstone  river,  and  was  purchased  for  a 
basket  of  beads  and  a  coat.  Note:  Rehoboth  embraced  in  the  outset  what 
has  since  become  the  towns  of  Seekonk,  the  former  Pawtucket,  and  the 
town  which  bears  the  original  name.  And  by  a  subsequent  purchase  it 
annexed  what  afterwards  became  Attleboro,  Mass.,  and  Cumberland,  R.  I. 
In  1641,  Massasoit,  of  the  Wampanoags,  disposed  of  the  territory  to  John 
Brown  and  Edward  Winslow,  acting  as  agents  for  a  company  at  Wey- 
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mouth  and  Hingham.  In  1644  that  company  with  Rev.  Samuel  Newman  as 
their  leader  removed  to  Rehoboth.  Alexander,  or  Wamsitta,  elder  brother 
of  Philip  and  son  of  Massasoit,  in  1661,  gave  Capt.  Thomas  Willitt  a  deed 
of  what  was  called  Rehoboth  “North  Purchase”.  Five  years  afterwards 
he  conveyed  this  tract  to  Rehoboth  ....  Attleboro’  separated  from  the  pa¬ 
rent  town  and  was  incorporated  in  1694  ....  Cumberland,  R.  I.,  previously 
called  “the  gore”,  was  separated  from  Attleboro’  and  incorporated  in  1746  .  . 
Seekonk  was  taken  from  Rehoboth  in  1812.  .  .  .  Pawtucket  was  taken  from 
Rehoboth  in  1828.  .  .  .  Pawtucket  and  strips  of  Seekonk  and  Swansea  were 
ceded  to  Rhode  Island  in  1861.” — (Rev.  Massena  Goodrich’s  Historical 
Sketch  of  Pawtucket,  1876.) 

“Rehoboth  North  Purchase”  included  what  is  now  Attleboro’,  Mass., 
Cumberland,  R.  I.,  and  a  part  of  Mansfield  and  Norton,  Mass.  Capt. 
Thomas  Willitt  bought  it  in  1661  of  Wamsitta,  elder  brother  of  King 
Philip  and  son  of  Massasoit  .  .  .  April  10,  1666,  Willitt  made  over  the  pur¬ 
chase  to  Thos.  Pence,  Josiah  Winslow  and  Thomas  Southworth,  wrho  sold 
the  same  date  to  the  proprietors  of  Rehoboth  that  held  there  a  £50  estate 
and  upwards,  to  be  equally  divided,  making  seventy-nine  whole  shares  and 
a  half  ....  The  oldest  records  of  the  first  church  were  destroyed  by  the 
Indians  in  King  Philip’s  War,  at  the  time  they  burnt  Rev.  Noah  Newman’s 
(the  second  minister’s)  house.  The  town  records  of  births,  marriages,  etc., 
go  back  to  the  first  settlement.”  (David  Jillson’s  Genealogy  of  the  Jillson 
Family,”  page  9.)" 

Newman  called  the  tract  Rehoboth  from  the  Hebrew,  meaning  breadth 
or  room,  whose  motto  was  “The  Lord  hath  made  room  for  us.” 

1863  the  Congregational  Society  of  East  Providence  held  appropriate 
services  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  a  marble  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Newman,  the  founder,  and,  for  twenty-five  years  the  pastor 
of  that  church,  who  died  two  hundred  years  previously.  Unfortunately, 
possibly,  for  the  members  of  the  Slack  family  in  search  of  their  earliest 
American  ancestor,  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  Congregational  meeting¬ 
house  at  North  Weymouth,  on  the  night  of  April  23,  1751,  obliterated  all 
the  church  and  town  records  prior  to  that  date,  and  with  them  went  all 
mention  (if  any  existed)  of  the  Deacon  Samuel  (sometimes  Benjamin) 
Slack  who  emigrated  with  Newman  to  Rehoboth.  I  am  frank  to  confess, 
however,  that  the  tradition  of  such  a  Deacon  receives  a  severe  hurt  in 
the  fact  that  he  is  not  at  all  mentioned  as  an  early  settler  either  of  Wey¬ 
mouth  or  Rehoboth  in  any  history  or  chronicle  that  I  have  consulted.  There 
is  just  a  possibility  that  had  the  fathers  of  Weymouth,  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  with  a  perversity  seemingly  born  of  spite  towards  the  early 
reputation  of  their  town,  not  confided  their  gunpowder  and  town  records 
alike  to  the  tower  of  the  North  Church,  there  might  have  been  a  chance 
of  saving  the  latter,  even  with  the  edifice  on  fire,  and  thus  have  aided  in 
separating  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  in  genealogical  research. 


HISTORY 

The  absolute  fact  first  discovered  pertaining  to  the  American  Slacks 
is  the  list  of  births  of  the  town  of  Boston,  Mass.,  where  it  is  recorded  that, 
on  the  23rd  of  July,  1683,  there  was  born  to  William  and  Mary  Slack  a 
son,  William.  This  joyful  event  was  followed  on  April  19th,  1686,  by  the 
birth  of  another  son,  John,  and  on  January  22nd,  1687,  a  son,  Samuel, 
was  added  to  the  growing  family.  In  a  valuation-list  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Boston  for  1687,  preserved  at  the  City  Hail,  Boston,  the  same  name  ap¬ 
pears.  Between  these  two  latter  dates,  as  appears  by  a  transcript  of  the 
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births  and  deaths  in  the  town  of  Weymouth,  Mass.,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1690, 
William  and  Mary  Slack  had  a  son,  Thomas,  born  to  them.  I  infer  from 
what  follows  that  this  William  and  his  wife  Mary  were  English  emigrants 
to  Boston;  and  as  he  was  a  shipwright  and  husbandman,  that  he  tempo¬ 
rarily  found  employment  in  Weymouth,  where  his  son  Thomas  was  born, 
but  that  he  returned  to  Boston.  He  doubtless  accumulated  means,  as  in 
1706,  eleven  years  after,  he  was  recorded  as  an  inhabitant  of  Boston,  he 
was-  able  to  buy  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  the  Estate  of  Rev.  John 
Myles  in  Rehoboth  “North  Purchase”  (Attleboro’,  Mass.)  from  his  grand¬ 
son,  Samuel  Myles,  of  Boston,  whose  acquaintance  he  doubtless  made  in 
the  town.  To  this  tract  he  removed  from  Boston,  and  on  it  he  died  in  1727. 
It  would  thus  seem  that  William  was  quite  or  nearly  contemporaneous  with 
Samuel  (or  Benjamin),  the  Deacon  before  mentioned.  He  may  have  been 
a  younger  brother,  possibly  a  son,  who  was  left  behind  in  the  emigration 
to  Rehoboth,  if  such  an  emigration  really  included  Samuel  (or  Benjamin), 
which  I  very  much  doubt.  The  probabilities  are  that  he  was  the  first  of  the 
name  to  visit  Rehoboth,  and  has  been  confounded  with  his  son  Benjamin, 
who  was  a  Deacon  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Attleboro’ — which  town 
was,  previous  to  1694,  the  “North  Purchase”  of  Rehoboth,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned.  (C.  W.  S.) 


GENEALOGY 
FIRST  GENERATION 

WILLIAM  SLACK.  Of  the  dates  of  his  birth,  marriage  and  death  we 
know  nothing,  but  we  do  know  that  his  will,  dated  February  23,  1726/27, 
was  probated  at  the  Bristol  County  court  on  October  23,  1727. 

He  wrote  himself  as  “shipwright  and  husbandman.”  He  resided  in 
his  prime  and  closing  years  on  the  Rehoboth  “North  Purchase”,  incorpo¬ 
rated  as  Attleboro’  in  1694),  and  was  a  man  of  substance  and  character. 
Living  near  the  head  waters  of  Narragansett  Bay,  he  found  ample  op¬ 
portunity  to  practise  his  vocation  in  winter,  while  he  tilled  the  soil  in 
summer.  The  Registry  of  Deeds  of  Bristol  County  shows  that  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  12,  1706/07,  for  £32  he  bought  of  “Samuel  Myles  of  Boston,  minister,” 
uplands,  swamps  and  meadow  in  Rehoboth,  “North  Purchase”,  one  whole 
share  of  said  purchase,  which  was  the  grantor’s  grandfather’s,  John  Myles, 
deceased,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  forty  acres.  (NOTE:  John 
Myles,  with  his  Baptist  flock,  escaping  from  the  British  Swansea,  found 
at  Boston  Bay  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  his  foot;  but,  coming  to  Plymouth 
Colony,  a  dwelling  place  was  given  him;  and  there  in  a  new  Swansea,  arose 
the  first  Baptist  meeting-house  in  the  limits  of  our  present  Commonwealth. 
John  A.  Goodwin’s  Lowell,  Mass.,  oration  of  December  22,  1876.) 

For  £2  8s  and  6d,  on  September  22,  1712,  he  bought  of  Thomas  and 
Samuel  Cooper,  further  land  in  the  “North  Purchase”,  amounting  to  two 
and  one-half  acres.  On  April  22,  1715,  he  and  his  wife,  Mary,  for  £50,  sold 
sixty  acres  of  the  land  in  Attleboro’,  “being  the  land  purchased  of  Myles”, 
to  the  Colony  Trustees.  On  May  10,  1716,  he  and  his  wife  conveyed  co 
“their  well-beloved  son,  Samuel,  of  Westerly,  R.  I.,”  fifty  acres  of  land  “in 
Attleboro.”  On  the  14th  of  the  same  month  and  year,  they,  “for  good 
cause  and  consideration,”  sold  to  their  son,  Thomas,  blacksmith,  residing  in 
Scituate,  Plymouth  Co.,  forty  acres  of  land  “in  Attleboro,”  “northeast 
from  the  meeting-house.”  July  13,  1716,  for  £25  they  sold  to  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  province  a  further  part  of  land  bought  from  Myles.  De¬ 
cember  19,  1716,  they  sold  John  Slack,  their  son,  certain  lands,  and  on  May 
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11,  1717,  to  Benjamin  Slack,  their  son,  other  certain  lands.  September  29, 
1718,  for  £69_they  sold  to  John  Comstock,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  house  and 
land  in  Attleboro’.  These  and  other  transactions  of  the  same  nature  show 
that  William  Slack  was  an  industrious  and  thrifty  man;  so  that,  when  an 
inventory  of  his  property  was  taken  on  November  18,  1727,  upon  his  de¬ 
cease,  he  was  found  possessed  of  real  property  amounting  to  £450  7d,  and 
personal  property  amounting  in  value  to  £267  12s  and  7d,  aggregating 
£717  12s  and  14d,  quite  a  fortune  for  those  days»in  a  rural  community. 

The  children  of  William  and  Mary  Slack  were  as  follows: 

I.  William  Slack.  Born  in  Boston,  July  23,  1683. 

II.  John  Slack.  Born  in  Boston,  April  19,  1686.  Died  in  1728. 

III.  Samuel  Slack.  Born  in  Boston,  January  22,  1687. 

TV.  Thomas  Slack.  Born  in  Weymouth,  July  5,  1690. 

V.  Benjamin  Slack. 

VI.  Joseph  Slack. 

VII.  Elizabeth  Slack.  Married  an  Ide. 

VIII.  Mary  Slack.  Married  Jonathan  Jencks. 


SECOND  GENERATION 

I.  WILIAM  SLACK  (William).  Born  in  Boston,  July  23,  1683. 

II.  JOHN  SLACK  (William).  Born  in  Boston,  April  19,  1686.  Mar¬ 
ried,  March  14,  1713/14,  Bethia  Woodcock,  (daughter  of  Israel  Woodcock, 
son  of  John,  a  famous  tavern  keeper  at  Attleboro’,  who  established  his  house 
July  5,  1670).  Died  in  1728.  Lived  at  Attleboro’.  He  had  land  given  him 
by  his  father,  and  immediately  sold  68  acres  in  Attleboro’  ”  for  £122  to 
Samuel  Day  of  Rehoboth.  The  inventory  of  his  property  after  death,  pre¬ 
sented  at  Probate  Court,  June  10,  1728,  showed  the  value  of  his  real  estate 
to  be  £500,  and  his  personal  property  to  be  £26& — a  fortune  even  larger  than 
his  father’s. 

His  father-in-law,  in  his  will,  dated  November  8,  1718,  probated  May 
12,  1719,  gives  him  six  acres  of  land  adjoining  his  own  land.  He  would 
seem  to  have  succeeded  to  the  tavern-business  conducted  by  his  wife’s 
father’s  father,  as  the  memorandum  of  a  journey  from  New  London,  Conn., 
to  Boston,  in  July,  1704,  by  John  Winthrop,  son  of  Waitstill  Winthrop, 
shows — ‘‘In  the  morning  early,  just  as  the  day  broke,  we  set  out  (from  Wick- 
ford,  R.  I.)  and  came  to  Elizabeth’s  spring  at  sunrise — a  place  so  called 
from  my  grandmother’s  drinking  at  it  in  her  travels  up  to  Connecticut  in 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  It  issues  out  under  the  bank  of  the  cove  at 
the  root  of  a  large  chestnut  tree.  Wickford  also  had  its  name  from  her, 
it  being  the  place  of  her  nativity  in  old  England.  Got  to  the  house  of  old 
Woodcock,  now  inhabited  by  one  Slack,  at  Attleboro’,  where  he  stopped 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Lay  down  and  slept  some  hours.  Went  to 
dinner  there.  Sun  about  an  hour  and  a  half  high,  we  mounted  and  got  to 
Billing’s  Inn  just  at  sunset,  where  we  lodged  that  night.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  set  out  and  got  to  Boston.”  (Proceedings  of  the  Mass.  Historical  Soc. 
1873-5,  pp.  249-250.) 

In  “A  Description  of  the  Highways  and  Roads,  from  New  York  to  Bos¬ 
ton,  278  miles”  taken  from  the  “New  York  Almanac — 1704”  (edited  by 
Daniel  Leeds  and  his  son,  Titan  Leeds,  and  printed  by  William  Bradford) 
we  find  mention  made  as  follows — “To  Providence,  20.  To  Woodcock’s,  15; 
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To  Billing’s  10.  To  White’s  7.  To  Dedham  6,  and  from  thence  to  Boston 
10  miles.”  (In  summing  up  the  distances  as  given  in  the  manuscript  of 
C.  W.  Slack  there  is  a  total  only  of  260,  and  a  shortage  of  18  miles,  so 
I  refrain  from  giving  other  figures  than  these.  W.  S.  S.)  The  date  of 
Winthrop’s  visit  to  the  Attleboro’  Inn  would  seem  to  imply  that  John 
Slack  was  in  possession  before  he  married. 

To  JOHN  SLACK  and  his  wife  BETHIA  (WOODCOCK)  SLACK  were 
born: 

1.  Bethiah  Slack.  Born  June  23,  1715. 

2.  Elizabeth  Slack.  Born  December  6,  1718. 

3.  Dorcas  Slack.  Born  August  6,  1721. 

4.  John  Slack.  Born  December  31,  1723. 

5.  William  Slack.  Born  August  20,  1727.  Their  mother  was  ap¬ 
pointed  guardian  to  the  three  younger  children  on  July  20,  1736. 


III.  SAMUEL  SLACK  (William).  Born  in  Boston  January  22, 
1687.  Married  Abigail  ?  They  resided  in  Westerly,  R.  I.,  he  had  a  patri¬ 
mony  of  fifty  acres  of  land  in  Attleboro’  given  him  May  10,  1716.  They  had 
two  children: 

1.  William  Slack,  named  for  his  grandfather. 

2.  Abigail  Slack.  Born  1716. 


IV.  THOMAS  SLACK  (William).  Born  at  Weymouth,  Mass.,  July  5, 
1690.  Married  Ruth  Dwelly  of  Scituate,  November  9,  1715,  Plymouth  Co., 
Mass.,  records  show  that  on  December  1,  1725,  Thomas  Slack  of  Plympton, 
(“forgeman”,  conveyed  to  Thomas  Latham  of  Bridgewater,  forty  acres  in 
“Satucket,”  Bridgewater,  whereon  Latham  formerly  dwelt,  “all  my  (Thomas 
Slack’s)  homestead  or  home  living.”  June  9,  1726,  Thomas  Slack  of  Attle¬ 
boro’,  “bloomer”,  conveyed  to  Solomon  Lincoln  eleven  acres  of  land  lying 
in  Scituate.  September  26,  1727,  Thomas  Slack  of  Attleboro’,  “bloomer,” 
conveyed  to  Joseph  Barstow  twenty-three  acres  of  land  in  Scituate.  This 
son  though  living  in  different  places,  seems  to  have  been  a  thrifty  man, 
making  large  acquisitions  in  lands  besides  those  left  him  by  his  father. 
Had  one  son: 

1.  Thomas  Slack.  Was  for  a  time  of  unsound  mind. 


V.  BENJAMIN  SLACK  (William).  Married  Jerusha  Whiting  of 
Wrentham,  July  29,  1714.  No  record  of  his  birth  or  death,  but  his  will 
made  January  18,  1760,  was  probated  March  1,  1761.  He  had  a  homestead 
in  Attleboro’  given  him  by  his  father.  May  11,  1717.  He  was  a  Deacon  of 
the  old  Congregational  Church  in  Attleboro’,  residing  in  the  “lower  part” 
of  the  town.  He  was  a  large  landowner,  and  highly  respected  by  his 
neighbors.  He  held  various  trusts,  and  was  esteemed  as  an  arbiter  and 
referee.  To  them  were  born  the  following: 

1.  Mary  Slack.  Born  April  29,  1717.  Married  Henry  Tolman  of  At¬ 
tleboro’  (Born  February  23,  1717;  died  December  25,  1762);  she 
died  December  26,  1785. 

2.  Hannah  Slack.  Born  September  12,  1720.  Married  ?  Simmons. 
Had  three  children. 
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3.  Jerusha  Slack.  Born  August  1,  1722.  Married  Ariel  Ballou. 

4.  Grace  Slack.  Born  February  5,  1725.  Married  Abner  Haskell  of 
Cumberland,  R.  I. 

5.  Benjamin  Slack.  Born  April  28,  1728.  Married  ?,  had  three  chil¬ 
dren. 

6.  John  Slack.  Born  July  3,  1730.  Married  Elizabeth  Ruggles, 

daughter  of  John  Ruggles  of  Roxbury,  Mass,  (who  died  at  Needham, 
Mass.,  September  13,  1818).  He  died  at  Needham,  Mass.,  April 
15,1788. 

7.  Abigail  Slack.  Born  October  2,  1732.  Married  Daniel  Cook,  Jr. 
Had  eight  children. 

8.  Margaret  Slack.  Born  September  13,  1735.  Married  January  16, 
1755,  Uriah  Clark.  Had  nine  children. 

9.  Esther  Slack.  Born  October  3,  1736.  Married  Samuel  Darling. 

10.  Samuel  Slack.  Born  May  10,  1739.  Married  Ruth  R.  Stearns.  He 
died  in  1814. 

11.  Eliphalet  Slack.  Born  May  17,  1743.  Married  Sarah  Clay,  a 
daughter  of  James  and  Lydia  (Walker)  Clay  of  Rehoboth,  (who 
was  born  October  2,  1749).  They  had  no  children. 


VI.  JOSEPH  SLACK  (William).  There  are  no  records  of  the  dates 
of  his  birth  and  death,  but  he  was  married  March  7,  1716/17,  to  Rebekah 
Hathorne  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  where  he  had  moved.  They  had  five  children: 

1.  Joseph  Slack.  Born  January  29,  1717.  Married  Sarah  Provender 
Chelsea,  Mass. 

2.  Martha  Slack:  a  twin.  Born  at  Lynn,  September  25,  1723. 

3.  Martha  Slack:  a  twin.  Born  at  Lynn,  September  25,  1723.  (Scituate, 
Mass.,  records  show  that  Samuel  Hatch  of  Scituate  and  Martha 
Slack  of  Weymouth  were  published  May  24,  1745,  as  intending  mar¬ 
riage;  and  Weymouth,  Mass.,  records  show  that  these  parties  were 
previously  published  in  that  town,  May  19,  1745.  This  may  have 
been  the  person?) 

4.  William  Slack.  Born  at  Lynn,  March  2,  1726.  Married  a  Miss 
Kimball  of  Woburn.  Was  a  shoemaker.  Removed  to  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  thence  to  Vermont. 

5.  John  Slack.  Born  at  Lynn,  May  16,  1729. 


VII.  ELIZABETH  SLACK  (William).  No  record  of  birth  or  death, 
but  that  she  married  a  Mr.  Ide. 


VIII.  MARY  SLACK  (William).  Nothing  is  known  of  the  dates  of 
her  birth  or  death  but  that  she  married  one  Jonathan  Jenks,  whose  father 
Nathaniel  Jenks  was  a  Major  or  Captain  in  the  English  army  (born  Janu¬ 
ary,  1662/63.  Married  Hannah  Bosworth,  and  died  in  1723)  and  a  brother 
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of  Governor  Joseph  Jenks  (born  at  Warwick,  R.  I.,  in  1656),  and  died  in 
1740).  They  had  eight  children: 

1.  Jerusha  Jenks.  Married  Eliakin  Durfee. 

2.  Jonathan  Jenks.  Married  Hannah  Rasor. 

3.  Jeremiah  Jenks.  Born  November  29,  1739.  '  Married  Lucy  Whipple. 
February  25,  1776,  and  died  January  4,  1811. 

4.  Rebecca  Jenks.  Married  Jeremiah  Scott. 

5.  Mary  Jenks.  Married  Robert  Young. 

6.  John  Jenks. 

7.  Hannah  Jenks.  Married  a  Mr.  Drown. 

8.  Elizabeth  Jenks.  Married  James  Young  (brother  of  Robert  who 
married  her  sister,  Mary). 


THIRD  GENERATION 

I.  BETHIAH  SLACK  (John,  William).  Born  June  23,  1715. 

II.  ELIZABETH  SLACK  (John,  William.)  Born  December  6,  1718. 


III.  DORCAS  SLACK  (John,  William).  Born  August  6,  1721. 

Mother  appointed  guardian  July  20,  1736,  during  her  minority. 


IV.  JOHN  SLACK  (John,  William).  Born  December  31,  1723. 
Mother  appointed,  July  20,  1736,  guardian  during  his  minority. 


V.  WILLIAM  SLACK  (John,  William).  Born  August  20,  1727.  His 
mother  was  appointed,  July  20,  1736,  his  guardian  during  his  minority,  pass¬ 
ing  which  he  married  at  Rehoboth,  October  12,  1746,  Sarah  Goff  of  Reho- 
both,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Maxwell  officiating.  They  had  seven  children: 

1.  Christopher  Slack.  Born  November  2,  1746. 

2.  William  Slack.  Born  March  25,  1749. 

3.  Betty  Slack.  Born  February  3,  1751. 

4.  Sarah  Slack.  Born  March  7,  1753. 

5.  Chloe  Slack.  Born  March  20,  1757. 

6.  Oliver  Slack.  Born  January  9,  1758.  Died  October  15,  1759. 

7.  Dorcas  Slack.  Born  August  17,  1759. 


I.  WILLIAM  SLACK  (Samuel,  William).  Was  a  favorite  grand¬ 
child  of,  and  named  for,  his  grandfather,  the  shipwright  and  husbandman, 
and  was  remembered  in  his  will. 


II.  ABIGAIL  SLACK  (Samuel,  William).  Born  in  1715. 


I.  THOMAS  SLACK  (Thomas,  William).  Son  cf  Thomas  and  Ruth 
(Dwelly)  Slack.  The  mother,  a  widow,  of  Attleboro’  in  her  will  of  April 
11,  1751,  probated  June  5,  1751,  speaks  of  her  son  Thomas  as  “insane.” 
Under  date  of  Norton  (probably  the  judge’s  residence),  March  3,  1752, 
Thomas  of  Attleboro’,  non  compos  mentis,  “having  recovered  his  reason' 
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petitions  the  Probate  Judge  that  Benjamin  and  David  Day,  his  guardians, 
and  they  in  like  manner  for  themselves,  may  be  released  from  further  ser¬ 
vice.  The  petition  was  granted.  On  June  15,  1752,  at  Norton,  he  “presents 
the  will”  of  his  mother. 


I.  MARY  SLACK  (Benjamin,  William).  Born  at  Attleboro’,  April 
29,  1717.  Married  Henry  Tolman  of  Attleboro’  (born  February  23,  1707. 
Died,  December  25,  1762).  She  died  December  26,  1785,  at  Fitzwilliam, 
N.  H.  Their  sons,  with  one  exception  were  six  feet  in  height. 


II.  HANNAH  SLACK  (Benjamin,  William).  Born  at  Attleboro’, 
September  12,  1720.  Married  a  Mr.  Simmons.  No  date  of  her  death  given. 
Had  four  children: 

1.  Mary  Simmons. 

2.  Gilbert  Simmons. 

3.  Charles  Simmons. 

4.  Anna  Simmons. 


III.  JERUSHA  SLACK  (Benjamin,  William).  Born  at  Attleboro’ 
August  1,  1720  or  1722.  Married  Ariel  Ballou. 


TV.  GRACE  SLACK  (Benjamin,  William).  Born  at  Attleboro’,  Feb¬ 
ruary  5,  1725.  Married  Abner  Haskell  of  Cumberland,  R.  I.  Had  three 
children: 

1.  Lucy  Haskell.  Married  a  Mr.  Aldrich  and  had  seven  children: 

a.  Amos  Aldrich.  Died  in  Wrentham,  aged  86. 

b.  Nathaniel  Aldrich.  Died  at  Providence,  aged  82. 

c.  Nathan  Aldrich.  Died  at  84. 

d.  David  Aldrich,  was  living  in  1875  in  Cumberland,  R.  I. 

e.  Samuel  Aldrich,  was  living  in  Rehoboth  in  1875,  aged  85. 

f.  Amy  Aldrich.  Married  a  Hancock.  Died  in  West  Wrentham. 

g.  Abigail  Aldrich,  married  a  Barnes,  was  living  in  1875,  at  Wrent¬ 
ham  Center. 

2.  Samuel  Haskell. 

3.  John  Haskell. 


V.  BENJAMIN  SLACK  (Benjamin,  William).  Born  in  Attleboro’, 
April  28,  1728.  Married  and  had  three  children: 

1.  Levina  Slack,  who  married  a  Brown,  had  two  daughters. 

2.  Sukey  Slack,  married  an  Anthony. 

3.  Joseph  Slack.  Married  and  had  a  son. 
a.  Resolved. 

VI.  JOHN  SLACK  (Benjamin,  William).  Born  at  Attleboro’,  July 
3,  1730.  Married  at  Roxbury,  February  28,  1754,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Adams,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Ruggles,  daughter  of  John  Ruggles  of  Roxbury,  Mass.  (She  died  on 
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September  13,  1818,  at  Needham,  Mass.  He  died  at  Needham,  April  15, 
1788.  He  was  fearful  of  epidemics  and  moved  from  Attleboro’  to  Need¬ 
ham  for  a  more  salubrious  atmosphere;  was  a  cloth  manufacturer  by  trade, 
and  a  man  of  influence  and  some  property.  At  Needham  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Safety  for  the  years  1775-76,  having  the  full  confi¬ 
dence  of  all  the  revolutionary  patriots  of  Boston,  and  held  other  responsible 
positions.  He  took  a  disease — smallpox — as  was  supposed  at  the  laying  out 
of  the  corpse  of  a  young  lady,  from  which  he  died.  They  had  eleven  chil¬ 
dren: 

1.  John  Slack.  Born  1755.  Married  Mary  Fuller  of  Needham,  De¬ 
cember  14,  1777.  Died  February  23,  1823,  at  Weston.  Had  eleven 
children. 

2.  Mary  Slack.  Born  1758.  Married  Amos  Parkhurst  of  Needham, 
December  13,  1781.  Died  July  12,  1798.  No  children. 

3.  Sally  Slack.  Born  1760.  Died  January  2,  1847. 

4.  Benjamin  Slack.  Born  at  Roxbury,  March  10,  1763.  Married  De¬ 
cember  14,  1791,  Sarah  Kingsbury  of  Needham.  (She  died  March 
29,  1854,  aged  85.)  He  died  May  12,  1848.  Had  seven  children. 

5.  Ruggles  Slack.  Born  at  Roxbury,  February  24,  1768.  Died  at 
Needham,  1787. 

6.  Martha  Slack.  Born  in  1770.  Died  June  24,  1789. 

7.  Elizabeth  Slack.  Married  Elisha  Robbins.  Had  two  children. 

8.  Samuel  Slack.  Born  February  20,  1765.  Married  (1)  Mary 

Fisher,  (2)  Deliverance  Fisher  (sisters).  Had  five  children.  Died 
October  1,  1829. 

9.  Catherine  Slack.  Born  at  Roxbury  in  1772.  Married  Nathaniel 
Fisk  of  Framingham.  Died  there  November  29,  1841.  Had  four 
children. 

10.  Susan  Slack. 

11.  Clarissa  Slack.  Born  at  Needham,  March  20,  1777.  Married  there 
on  May  28,  1797,  John  Whitney  of  Boston.  Had  thirteen  children. 


VII.  ABIGAIL  SLACK  (Benjamin,  William).  Born  October  2,  1723. 
Married  Daniel  Cook,  Jr.  Had  eight  children. 

1.  Olive  Cook.  Born  March  4,  1756. 

2.  Abigail  Cook.  Born  March  7,  1759. 

3.  Thaddeus  Cook.  Born  June  15,  1762. 

4.  Louisa  Cook.  Born  October  20,  1765. 

5.  Joanna  Cook.  Born  July  27,  1770. 

6.  Zianna  Cook.  Born  January  3,  1772. 

7.  Daniel  Cook.  Born  August  4,  1775.  Married  October  26,  1797, 
Eunice  Ware,  and  resided  at  Wrentham,  Mass.  Had  two  children: 

a.  Daniel  Addison  Cook.  Born  March  26,  1801. 

b.  Eunice  Ware  Cook.  Born  April  22,  1804. 

8.  Ezekiel  Cook.  Born  August  26,  1777. 


VIII.  MARGARET  SLACK  (Benjamin,  William).  Born  September 
13,  1735.  Married  January  16,  1755,  Uriah  Clark  of  Attleboro’.  They  re- 
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moved  to  Hallowell  (that  part  now  Augusta),  Maine,  and  he  was  a  farmer 
of  much  respect,  ability  and  means.  They  had  nine  children: 

1.  Betsey  Clark.  Born  December  5,  1755.  Died  1759. 

2.  Charles  Clark.  Born  1757.  Married  April  18,  1785,  Hannah  Sav¬ 
age  of  Hollowell,  Maine.  He  died  in  1844. 

3.  Eunice  Clark.  Born  in  1760.  Died  young. 

4.  Oliver  Clark.  Born  in  1762.  Died  young. 

5.  Sally  Clark.  Born  in  1765.  Died  young. 

6.  Lois  Clark.  Born  in  1768.  Died  young. 

7.  Cotton  Clark.  Born  in  1771.  Died  young. 

8.  Benjamin-  Clark.  Born  in  1774.  Died  young. 

9.  Jesse  Clark.  Bom  in  1777.  Married  (1)  Deborah  Savage  of 
Hallowell;  (2)  Mary  Ann  Babcock  of  Augusta;  died  February  21, 
1843. 


IX.  ESTHER  SLACK  (Benjamin,  William).  Born  October  3,  1736. 
Married  Samuel  Darling. 


X.  SAMUEL  SLACK  (Benjamin,  William).  Born  at  Attleboro,  May 
10,  1739.  Married  Ruth  Stearns  (Born  Dedham,  Mass.,  November  13,  1740, 
daughter  of  Capt.  John  Stearns  and  Rebecca  Dean.  John  Stearns  was  born 
July  23,  1712  (9th  son  of  Samuel  Stearns  and  Phoebe.)  Samuel  Stearns, 
born  January  11,  1667/68,  was  (4th)  son  of  Isaac  Stearns  and  Sarah  Beers. 
Isaac  Stearns,  born  January  6,  1632/33,  admitted  a  freeman  1665,  died 
August  26,  1676,  was  (4th)  son  of  Isaac  and  Mary  Stearns;  Isaac  Stearns 
came  over  in  1630”.  (See  Genealogies  and  History  of  Watertown,  Mass., 
by  Henry  Bond,  M.  D.  (1855,  pages  450  et  seq.)  Samuel  Slack  died  in 
1814.  His  will  of  May  10,  1806,  recorded  him  as  of  Rehoboth,  and  as  the 
possessor  of  the  “Bradford  Place.”  By  his  inventory  he  left  about  810,000.00. 
He  had  the  military  rank  of  “Captain.”  As  early  as  1771  a  return  to  the 
State  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  showed  him  as  of  Attleboro*,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  one  horse,  three  cows,  sixteen  goats  and  sheep,  two  swine,  eight 
acres  of  pasturage,  ten  of  tillage,  four  of  mowing,  etc.,  with  one  dwelling- 
house.  He  went  to  Pawtucket  village  subsequently,  and  his  farm  there  was 
afterwards  called  the  “Lavery  Place”,  joining  those  of  Ebenezer  and  Baruch 
Bucklin.  About  1793,  two  sisters,  Dolly  and  Molly  Sabin,  from  Providence, 
purchased  of  him  a  tavern-stand.  His  old  residence  at  Pawtucket,  opposite 
the  “landing”,  was  standing  until  a  recent  date.  He  possibly  returned  later 
to  Rehoboth,  subsequently  “Attleboro’  ”,  of  the  “North  Purchase.”  His 
widow’s  will,  dated  April  13,  1813,  left  real  estate  in  Barrington,  R.  I.,  and 
Attleboro’,  Mass.  They  had  eleven  children: 

1.  Ruth  Slack.  Married  George  Robinson. 

2.  Lydia  Slack.  Married  Jacob  Daggett  (he  died  in  1816).  Had  four 
children. 

3.  Rebecca  Slack.  Married  a  Barrows. 

4.  Mary  (or  Polly)  Slack.  Married  Josiah  Miller  in  1795.  Had  12 
children. 

5.  Charlotte  Slack.  Born  in  1766.  Married  Jesse  Richards,  May  19, 
1796.  Had  seven  children. 

6.  Benjamin  Slack.  Born  in  1767.  Died  in  1815.  He  was  appointed 
executor  of  his  father’s  estate,  but  declined  the  trust.  Had  one  son. 
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7.  Lewis  (or  Lucas)  Slack.  Born  1768.  September  22,  1806,  was  re 
removed  as  executor  of  his  father’s  estate,  and  Benjamin  appointed. 

8.  Samuel  Slack.  Born  1769.  Inherited  a  farm  in  Attleboro’  from 
his  father.  Died  November  15,  1844.  (Taunton,  Mass.,  records 
show  that  Samuel  Slack  was  appointed  guardian  to  Maria,  Eliza, 
Ruth,  Samuel, Jr.,  and  Welcome  Slack,  minors,  children  of  Samuel 
Slack  of  Attleboro.) 

9.  Betsey  Slack.  Married  Thos  McDaniel. 

10.  Cynthia  Slack.  Married  a  Robinson. 

11.  Ada  Slack.  Died  unmarried.  Left  will  dated  July  1,  1819. 


XI.  ELIPHALET  SLACK  (Benjamin,  William).  Born  at  Attleboro’ 
(sections  of  Rehoboth,  Seekonk  and  Pawtucket),  May  17,  1743.  Married 
Sarah  Clay  of  Rehoboth,  Mass.  Will  dated  May  12,  1825.  He  went  to 
Pawtucket  village  about  1770,  being  born  about  a  mile  north  of  that  locality, 
in  what  subsequently  became  Seekonk.  At  the  age  of  23  he  took  “the  old 
tavern-stand,”  a  place  of  great  importance  all  through  the  Revolutionary 
War,  Lafayette  at  one  time  staying  there,  and  also  Washington  and  suite  on 
their  way  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  headquarters  in  1775.  This  house  stood 
on  the  Massachusetts  side  of  the  Blackstone  River.  (Note:  “On  the  eastern 
side  of  Blackstone  River  stood  the  tavern  of  Col.  Eliphalet  Slack.  Col 
Slack  came  to  Pawtucket  in  1776  (?),  and  speedily  occupied  the  building 
in  question.  Standing  as  it  did  on  the  sole  thoroughfare  to  Boston,  it  was 
much  frequented.  Here  Washington  and  his  suite  stopped  on  their  way 
to  Boston  as  he  went  to  take  command  of  the  army  (this  he  formally  did  at 
Cambridge,  July  3,  1775);  and  here  he  also  called  as  he  went  on  his  way 
to  New  York.  Lafayette  more  than  once  found  shelter  beneath  the  hos¬ 
pitable  roof;  and  the  Hon.  Starkweather  was  wont  to  tell  that  he  saw  him, 
with  his  national  urbanity,  in  free  conversation  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  then  little  hamlet.  After  Bristol  and  Norfolk  turnpike  was  built,  how¬ 
ever,  early  in  the  present  century,  Col.  Slack  caused  the  hotel  now  standing 
on  Broadway  to  be  reared,  and  occupied  it  for  a  public  house.  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Town  of  Pawtucket,  1876,  by  Rev.  Massena  Goodrich.)  The 
present  site  of  Trinity  Church  was  covered  by  the  barn.  After  the  new 
turnpike  to  Boston  was  built  in  1803,  he  erected  a  new  tavern  building,  and 
subsequently  accumulated  considerable  real  estate.  In  1805  he  purchased 
a  large  farm  in  Lyndon,  Vermont.  In  1819  he  was  one  of  the  fire-wardens 
of  the  village.  The  ground  occupied  by  him  in  1779,  it  is  thought,  was  part 
of  the  Smith  domain,  which  was  owmed  by  Edward,  William  and  Henry 
Smith,  who  were  with  Newman  in  the  Weymouth  and  Hingham  colony 
which  settled  in  Rehoboth  in  1644.  He  had  the  military  title  of  “Colonel”, 
and  was  a  man  of  importance,  and  of  considerable  wealth  for  his  day.  He 
had  a  weakness  for  attending  auction  sales,  and  was  liberal  purchaser, 
his  acquisitions  being  stored  away  for  future  use,  and  the  collection  known 
as  “Col.  Slack’s  Museum.”  He  had  a  strong  attachment  for  his  native 
town,  particularly  that  part  which  subsequently  became  Seekonk,  in  which 
was  Pawtucket  village.  He  left  a  large  legacy  to  the  towTn,  and  a  clock 
and  a  bell  to  the  Congregational  Church — the  same  founded  by  Newman — 
on  which  bell,  by  direction  of  the  giver,  -was  inscribed: 

“The  living  to  the  church  I  call; 

And  to  the  grave  I  summon  all.” 

He  made  like  provision  for  other  religious  societies.  He  left  no  chil¬ 
dren,  and  his  widow  survived  to  1843,  her  will  being  dated  September  8,  of 
that  year. 
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I.  JOSEPH  SLACK  (Joseph,  William).  Born  January  29,  1717,  Chel¬ 
sea,  Mass.,  records  show  that  March  15,  1744,  there  was  published  an  in¬ 
tention  of  marriage  between  Joseph  Slack  and  Sarah  Provender,  both  of 
Chelsea;  that  there  was  born,  August  19,  1745,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Sarah  Slack;  and  that  there  was  baptized  December  29,  1745,  at 
“Rumney  Marsh,  North  Chelsea”,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sarah  Slack, 
widow.  So  this  Joseph  died  between  August  and  December,  1745.  The 
above  had  disappeared  from  Attleboro’.  Possibly  he  was  a  ship-carpenter 
like  his  grandfather  and,  removing  to  Chelsea,  near  Boston,  where  ships 
were  built,  married  Sarah  as  above.  Therefore  to  them  was  born  one  child: 

1.  Elizabeth  Slack.  Born  August  19,  1745. 


II.  MARTHA  SLACK  (Joseph,  William).  Born  at  Lynn,  September 
25,  1723. 


III.  MARY  SLACK  (Joseph,  William).  Born  at  Lynn,  September  25, 
1723. 


IV.  WILLIAM  SLACK  (Joseph.  William).  Born  at  Lynn,  Mass., 
March  2,  1726.  Was  a  shoemaker.  Married  a  Miss  Kimball  of  Woburn, 
Mass.,  an  English  girl.  Moved  in  early  life  to  Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  and  thence 
to  Grafton,  Vermont,  where  he  was  killed  in  early  manhood  by  the  fall 
of  a  tree  upon  him.  His  widow  subsequently  married  Nathaniel  Davis. 
To  William  and  his  wife  were  born  six  children: 

1.  Kimball  Slack.  Died  by  accident  in  early  life. 

2.  Joel  Slack.  Settled  in  Plymouth,  Vermont.  Had  three  children. 

3.  Levi  Slack.  Settled  in  Plymouth,  Vermont. 

4.  Oliver  Slack.  Settled  in  Western  New  York.  Had  two  sons. 

5.  John  Slack.  Lived  and  died  in  Springfield,  Vermont.  Married  a 
Taylor.  Had  three  children. 

6.  Phoebe  Slack.  Lived  in  Plymouth,  Vermont.  Married  a  Hadley. 
Died  in  Clarendon,  Vermont,  aged  nearly  100  years.  Had  four  chil¬ 
dren. 


V.  JOHN  SLACK  (Joseph,  William).  Born  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  May 
26,  1729. 


FOURTH  GENERATION 

I.  Descendants  of  WILLIAM  SLACK  (Benjamin,  William). 

1.  Christopher  Slack.  Born  November  26,  1746. 

2.  William  Slack.  Born  March  25,  1749. 

3.  Betty  Slack.  Born  February  3,  1751. 

4.  Sarah  Slack.  Born  March  7,  1753. 

5.  Chloe  Slack.  Born  March  20,  1757. 

7.  Oliver  Slack.  Born  January  9,  1758.  Died  October  15,  1759. 

8.  Dorcas  Slack.  Bom  August  17,  1759. 
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II.  Descendants  of  BENJAMIN  SLACK  (Benjamin,  William). 

1.  Levina  Slack.  Married  a  Brown  (or  Horton).  Had  two  children, 
daughters,  at  one  time  residing  in  Boston. 

2.  Sukey  Slack.  Married  an  Anthony. 

3.  Joseph  Slack.  Had  a  son. 

a.  Resolved  Slack.  Born  in  1784.  Married  Amy  Greene,  daughter 
of  James  and  Rebecca  (Pitman)  Greene  of  Providence,  who 
was  born  in  1788.  Went  South? 

III.  Descendants  of  JOHN  SLACK  (Benjamin,  William). 

1.  John  Slack.  Born  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  January,  1755.  Married. 
Mary  Fuller  of  Needham.  Died  at  Weston,  Mass.,  February  28, 
1823.  In  1771  a  valuation  of  real  estate  in  his  name  was  put  at 
£11.  On  the  approach  of  the  British  from  Boston  on  April  19, 
1775,  removed  with  the  family  of  his  father  from  Roxbury  to  Need¬ 
ham,  and  most  probably  took  part  in  the  battles  near  Lexington. 
Was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  younger  “Indians”  who  destroyed 
the  tea  in  Boston  Harbor  in  1773,  some  loose  leaves  taken  from 
his  shoes  on  his  return  home  being  long  preserved  in  the  family. 
Was  in  the  legislature  from  Weston,  for  some  ten  years.  Was  a 
man  of  large  property  holdings  as  evidenced  by  his  will  offered 
probate  on  March  4,  1823.  To  them  were  born  ten  children: 

a.  Eliphalet  Slack.  Born  October  1,  1778.  Married  Abigail  Cut¬ 
ter  of  Weston,  Mass.,  December  29,  1819.  She  died  Septem¬ 
ber  22,  1840),  and  he  died  August  9,  1843,  at  Grosse  Tete,  La. 
They  had  five  children. 

b.  Sarah  Fuller  Slack.  Married  Ezra  Whitney  of  Boston.  Died 
January  28,  1843.  Had  six  children. 

c.  Mary  Wallace  Slack.  Born  deaf.  Died  at  the  age  of  24  years. 

d.  John  Slack.  Died  at  the  age  of  2  years. 

e.  John  Slack.  Born  in  1783.  Married  Mary  Holton.  Died  in 
1849.  Had  three  children,  adopted  one. 

f.  Elizabeth  Slack.  Bern  October  10,  1786.  Died  February  25, 

1873. 

g.  Martha  Slack.  Born  April  11,  1791.  Died  in  1810. 

h.  Robert  Fuller  Slack.  Bom  March  10,  1793.  Married  Fran¬ 
ces  Schoolcraft  of  Albany.  Died  March  23,  1853.  Had  eight 
children. 

i.  Caroline  Matilda  Slack.  Born  December  31,  1795.  Died  at 
Grosse  Tete,  La.,  1842. 

j.  Granville  Slack.  Bom  in  Weston,  Mass.,  April  11,  1798.  Mar¬ 
ried  (1)  Eliza  Brown  of  Providence;  (2)  Mrs.  Harriett  Barnard 
Albany.  Died  at  Albany,  May  26,  1858. 

2.  Mary  Slack.  Born  1758.  Married  Amos  Parkhurst  of  Needham. 
December  13,  1781.  Died  July  12,  1798.  No  children. 

3.  Sally  Slack.  Born  1760.  Died  January,  1842.  Unmarried. 

4.  Benjamin  Slack.  Born  at  Roxbury,  March  10,  1763.  Removed  to 
Needham,  flying  with  the  family  before  the  British  as  they  marched 
out  of  Boston,  April  19,  1775.  Married  December  14,  1791,  Sarah 
Kingsbury  of  Needham  (who  died  March  29,  1854,  aged  85.)  He 
died  May  12,  1848.  Was  a  dyer  of  wool  for  clothiers,  and  held 
the  position  of  Justice  of  the  Peace.  As  the  latter,  like  his  cousin. 
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John,  above,  officiated  at  a  local  court,  and  at  manages,  etc.  Had 
seven  children: 

1.  John  Whiting  Slack.  Born  February  27,  1794.  Died  unmar¬ 
ried  at  Needham,  February  17,  1866. 

2.  Catherine  Slack.  Born  February  26,  1798.  Unmarried  and 
blind.  Died  at  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass.,  July  13,  1879. 

3.  Sarah  Slack.  Born  July  13,  1800.  Died  unmarried. 

4.  Benjamin  Franklin  Slack.  Born  April  11,  1805.  Married  at 
Needham,  September  8,  1840,  Maria  I.  Weatherwax  of  Boston. 
Died  January  19,  1870. 

5.  Thomas  Weld  Slack.  Born  July  2,  1807.  Married  November 
16,  1836,  Eliza  D.  Park  of  Framingham,  Mass,  (who  died  July 
23,  1847.)  He  died  at  Grantville,  Needham,  April  14,  1880. 

6.  William  Fuller  Slack.  Born  December  8,  1808.  Died  June  22, 
1809. 

7.  Clarissa  Slack.  Born  June  19,  1813.  Married  November  14, 
1839,  Edward  Noyes  of  Needham.  Had  one  child: 

1.  Frances  Mary  Edwena  Noyes.  Born  September  6,  1840. 
Died  1929. 


5.  Buggies  Slack.  Born  at  Roxbury,  February  24,  1768.  Was  lame, 
Died  at  Needham  in  1787.  Was  named  for  his  mother,  Elizabeth 
Ruggles  Slack.  (Note:  The  Ruggles  Family  in  America  is  of  Eng¬ 
lish  origin,  and  descended  from  Thomas  Ruggles  of  Sudbury,  whose 
will  bears  date  of  1547.  He  was  of  knightly  standing  and  bore  an 
appropriate  coat-of-arms.  Thomas  Ruggles,  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Thomas  Ruggles  of  Sudbury,  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  from 
Nazing,  Essex,  England,  in  1637,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
family,  and  died  in  Roxbury,  November  16,  1644.  His  son,  John, 
born  in  England  about  1625.  died  at  Roxbury,  September  15,  1658, 
leaving  by  his  wife,  Abigail  Craft,  several  children,  among  them 
John  Ruggles,  who  was  born  at  Roxbury,  Jan.  22,  1654,  and  died  in 
the  same  town,  December  16,  1694.  The  latter  married  Martha  De¬ 
votion,  September  2,  1674,  and  by  her  had  issue,  including  John 
Ruggles,  who  was  born  at  Roxbury,  and  was  father  of  the  wife 
John  Slack,  the  grandson  of  the  first  William  Slack.) 

6.  Martha  Slack.  Born  in  1770.  Died  June  24,  1789. 

7.  Elizabeth  Slack.  Married  Elisha  Robbins.  Had  two  children: 

a.  Elisha  Robbins,  Jr.  Bom  in  Sherborn.  Died  Young. 

b.  Sally  Robbins.  Married  John  Adams  of  Deerfield.  Had  two 
children: 

1.  John  Adams. 

2.  Sarah  Adams. 

8.  Samuel  Slack.  Born  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  February  20,  1765.  Mar¬ 
ried  (1)  Mary  Fisher;  (2)  Deliverance  Fisher  (sisters)  of  Wrent- 
ham.  Died  at  Roxbury,  October  1,  1829.  Was  a  farmer,  and  of 
strong  individuality  of  character.  Was  marked,  also,  for  strength 
and  agility.  He  was  of  firm  republican  politics  during  the  times 
Federal  supremacy  in  Massachusetts.  During  the  beleagurement 
of  Marblehead  in  the  last  war  with  England,  was  one  of  those  who 
supplied  the  citizens  with  provisions,  from  his  farm,  driving  his 
market-wagon  from  Roxbury  to  that  town.  Had  five  children: 
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a.  Ruggles  Slack.  Born  at  Brookline,  April  29,  1793.  Married 
September  11,  1807,  Sally  Eaton,  of  Boston,  daughter  of  Major 
Joseph  Eaton  (who  died  October,  1858.)  Died  at  Chelsea, 
April  19,  1858.  (Note:  Major  Joseph  Eaton  had  also  a  son, 
Samuel  Adams  Eaton,  long  known  as  a  skillful  watch¬ 
maker  in  Boston,  Mass.  The  incident  is  related  in  the 
family  that  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eckley,  in  the  Old  South 
Church,  baptized  this  son,  the  old  patriot  after  whom  he  was 
named  was  in  his  usual  gallery  seat  and,  not  hearing  distinct¬ 
ly  the  name  given  the  child  “spoke  out  in  meeting”  (as  a 
privileged  person)  as  follows,  “What  is  the  child’s  name?” 
Whereupon  Dr.  Eckley  repeated,  “Samuel  Adams,  I  baptize 
thee,  etc.,  etc.”  The  old  gentleman  was  much  pleased  with 
the  circumstance,  and  it  brought  from  him  to  his  old  com¬ 
patriot,  Major  Eaton,  a  silver  sugar  bowl  and  cream-pitcher 
and  subsequently  two  shoe-buckles  (or  knee-buckles)  worn 
by  him  in  Congress  when  he  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.) 

b.  Mary  Ann  Slack.  Born  at  Brookline  February  21,  1795.  Mar¬ 

ried  Henry  Kellam  Hancock  of  Roxbury  (subsequently  of  Bos¬ 
ton).  Died  September  6,  1871.  Had  three  children. 

1.  Boy.  Died  the  day  of  his  birth,  February  6,  1831. 

2.  Henry  Kellam  Hancock,  Jr.  Born  June  15,  1832.  Died 
February  1,  1833. 

3.  Hannah  Kellam  Hancock.  Born  May  18,  1835.  Married 
Edward  A.  Hunting  of  Boston,  November  16,  1854.  Died. 
Had  five  children. 

c.  Lewis  Slack.  Born  at  Brookline,  March  11,  1804.  Married  (1) 
Pede  Dudley  of  Roxbury;  (2)  Mary  Reed  Flower  of  Boston. 

d.  Samuel  Slack.  Born  1805  and  died  in  1806. 

e.  George  Slack.  Born  August  21,  1806,  and  died  ?. 

9.  Catherine  Slack.  Born  at  Roxbury  in  1772.  Married  Col.  Nathan- 
Fisk  of  Framingham,  and  had  four  children: — Col.  Fisk  was  the 
son  of  John  and  Abigail  (How)  Fisk,  who  was  born  August  12, 
1772,  and  died  in  1841.  She  died  November  29,  1841.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were: 

a.  Mary  Parkhurst  Fisk.  Born  1798.  Married  Peter 
Coolidge  of  Framingham  and  had  issue: 

1.  Catherine  Fisk  Coolidge.  Married  Charles  J.  Power 
Boston. 

2.  John  Maynard  Coolidge,  died  at  Galveston,  Texas. 

b.  Catherine  Fisk.  Married  Dr.  George  F.  Dunbar  of  West¬ 
moreland,  N.  H.,  and  had  five  children: 

1.  Amos  Dunbar. 

2.  Mary  Ann  Dunbar. 

3.  George  Dunbar. 

4.  Fisk  Dunbar. 

5.  Martha  Dunbar. 

c.  John  Fisk.  Died  at  the  age  of  14. 

d.  William  Fisk.  A  merchant  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  married 
Susan  Manson  Fisk  of  Framingham  (not  a  relative,  but 
adopted  daughter  of  Charles  Fisk),  and  have  five  children: 
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1.  Frank  Fisk. 

2.  Eddie  Fisk. 

3.  George  Fisk. 

4.  Charles  Fisk.  (Died  in  San  Francisco,  in  1876.) 

5.  Martha  Washington  Fisk.  Married  Henry  Parker  of 
Framingham  and  had  issue: 

a.  William  F.  Parker,  married  Susan  Sophia  Taylor, 
January  6,  1864,  and  died  September  22,  1869. 
aged  29.  Leaving  issue:  1.  Henry  Taylor  Parker. 

2.  Florence  D.  Parker. 

9.  Susan  Slack. 

10.  Clarissa  Slack.  Born  at  Needham,  May  20,  1797.  Married  at 

Needham,  May  28,  1797,  John  Whitney,  a  merchant  of  Boston.  Had 
thirteen  children. 

a.  Eliza  Ruggles  Whitney.  Born  1799.  Married  Lemuel  Crack- 
born  of  Boston  and  had  seven  children: 

1.  John  Whitney  Crackborn. 

2.  Charles  Augustus  Crackborn. 

3.  John  Crackborn. 

4.  Joseph  Crackborn. 

5.  Ellen  Crackborn. 

6.  Elizabeth  Crackborn.  Married  a  Hyatt,  and  died  in  San 
Francisco. 

7.  Frank  Crackborn. 

b.  William  Whitney. 

c.  Susan  Whitney.  Taught  school  in  Boston. 

d.  Clarissa  Whitney.  Married  Joseph  Goddard  of  Brookline, 
lived  at  Boston  and  died  in  1818.  Had  a  boy  who  died  in  in¬ 
fancy. 

e.  James  Whitney.  Married  Miss  LeRoy  (a  cousin  of  the  second 

wife  of  Daniel  Webster),  and  lived  in  Boston  and  New  York. 
Had  two  boys  and  one  girl. 

f.  Sarah  Whitney.  Died  in  1818.  Young. 

g.  Sarah  Whitney.  Died  young. 

h.  Martha  Whitney.  Lived  at  New  Bedford. 

i.  Sarah  Whitney.  Married  Charles  Chandler,  a  dry  goods  mer¬ 
chant  of  New  Bedford  and  had  four  children: 

1.  Professor  Charles  F.  Chandler  of  New  Y~ork. 

2.  Catherine  Whitney  Chandler. 

3.  Willie  Chandler. 

4.  Mary  Chandler. 

j.  Mary  Whitney.  Married  Capt.  Lovett  of  Beverley. 

k.  Helen  Whitney.  Married  James  Howland  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  and  had  issue. 

1.  Helen  Howland.  Married  Oliver  Prescott. 

2.  James  Howland.  Deceased. 

3.  A  girl. 

4.  A  boy. 
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l.  Hannah  Whitney.  Married  Robert  Walton  of  St.  Andrews, 
New  Brunswick,  who  removed  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  she 
died,  leaving  five  children,  of  whom  the  names  of  three  were 
given  as: 

1.  Bessie  Walton.  Married  a  Robinson. 

2.  Mary  Walton.  Married  an  Andrews. 

3.  Clara  Walton.  Deceased. 

m.  Catherine  Whitney.  Died  young. 


IV.  Descendants  of  SAMUEL  SLACK  (Benjamin,  William). 

1.  Ruth  Slack.  Married  George  Robinson. 

2.  Lydia  Slack.  Married  Jacob  Daggett  of  Attleboro’  (who  died  in 
1816).  They  had  four  children: 

a.  Herbert  S.  Doggett. 

b.  Josephine  Daggett. 

c.  Ann  Eliza  Daggett.  Married  a  Leach. 

d.  Ada  Daggett. 

3.  Rebecca  Slack.  Married  a  Barrows.  — ' 

4.  Mary  (or  Polly)  Slack.  Married  in  1795,  Josiah  Miller.  Had  12 
children: 

a.  Philo  Miller.  Born  December  23,  1796. 

b.  Horace  Miller.  Born  February  22,  1799. 

c.  Maria  Miller.  Born  April  6,  1802. 

d.  Amanda  Miller.  Born  February  28,  1804. 

e.  Josiah  Miller,  Jr.  Born  July  29,  1806. 

f.  Nelson  Miller.  Born  January  23,  1810. 

g.  and  h.  Daniel  and  Amanda  Miller.  (Twins.)  Born  July 

29,  1812. 

i.  Daniel  Miller.  Born  June,  1813. 

j.  William  Miller.  Born  September  24,  1814. 

k.  Elizabeth  Miller.  Born  January  29,  1816. 

l.  Sarah  Minerva  Miller.  Born  March  20,  1820. 

5.  Charlotte  Slack.  Born  at  Attleboro’  in  1766.  Married  May  19, 
1796,  Jesse  Richards  of  Seekonk  (Born  July  16,  ?).  Had  seven 
children: 

a.  Samuel  Richards.  Born  January  25,  1797. 

b.  Williard  Richards.  Born  January  18,  1799. 

c.  Charlotte  Richards.  Born  September  18,  1800. 

d.  and  e.  Eliza  and  Elizabeth  Richards  (twins.)  Born 
August,  1804. 

f.  Adelaide  Richards.  Born  January  17,  1807. 

g.  Jesse  Richards.  Born  November  24,  1808. 

6.  Benjamin  Slack.  Born  in  Attleboro’,  in  1767.  By  his  father’s  will, 
dated  May  26,  1806,  was  appointed  with  his  brother,  Lewis,  an 
executor  of  the  estate.  His  mother,  Ruth,  August  30,  1806,  asked 
that  Lewis  might  be  removed  and  that  Benjamin  be  appointed 
solely.  The  daughters,  Betsey,  Cynthia  and  Ada,  and  some  other 
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of  the  children,  joined  in  the  request;  and  accordingly  the  Judge 
of  Probate,  September  2,  1806,  removed  Lewis  and  appointed  Ben¬ 
jamin.  Subsequently  (April  12,  1815),  Jesse  Richards  of  Attle¬ 
boro’,  “late  of  Seekonk”,  son-in-law,  obligated  himself  as  an  exe¬ 
cutor  of  the  estate.  He  had  one  son: 

a.  Benjamin  Slack. 

7.  Lewis  (or  Lucas)  Slack.  Born  in  1768.  By  will  of  his  father, 
May  26,  1806,  wras  appointed,  with  his  brother,  Benjamin,  an  exe¬ 
cutor  of  his  father’s  estate,  but  removed  on  petition  of  his  mother 
and  sisters,  September  2,  1806,  and  the  trust  given  to  Benjamin 
alone.  Married  Amy  Burr.  Had  six  children: 

a.  Hulda  Burr  Slack.  Born  in  Rehoboth,  May  11,  1793. 

b.  Benjamin  McClannen  Slack.  Born  in  Rehoboth,  February 
22,  1796.  Married  a  Burbank. 

c.  David  Burr  Slack.  Born  in  Rehoboth,  May  11,  1798.  Edu¬ 
cated  at  Browm  University.  Lived  and  practiced  medicine 
in  Providence.  Married  Susan  W.  Jackson,  daughter  cf 
Nathan  W.  Jackson  of  that  city.  Had  ten  children: 

d.  Samuel  Stearns  Slack.  Born  in  Rehoboth,  February  22, 
1800. 

e.  Lewis  Slack.  Born  in  Mansfield,  Mass.,  September  15, 
1802.  Died  January  14,  1803. 

f.  Nabby  Ann  Grinnell  Slack.  Born  in  Mansfield,  Mass., 

May  25,  1804.  Married  a  Lincoln. 

8.  Samuel  Slack.  Born  in  Attleboro’,  in  1769.  Married  for  his  second 
wife  Lucy  Miller  of  Cumberland,  R.  I.  (Who  died  in  1849,  at  Attle¬ 
boro’,  at  the  age  of  79.)  He  died  November  15,  1844.  Inherited  a 
farm  in  Attleboro’  from  his  father.  His  widows  Lucy,  released  to 
her  stepson  (husband’s  eldest  son)  Samuel,  all  real  and  person 
estate,  declined  administratorship,  and,  with  her  son-in-law,  Ja'bez 
J.  K.  Gay,  for  the  heirs,  asked  for  Samuel’s  appointment  as  ad¬ 
ministrator,  the  father  dying  intestate.  This  was  granted  March 
4,  1845.  They  had  children: 

a.  Samuel  Slack.  Died  June  7,  1863,  unmarried.  George  B. 
Richards  his  administrator. 

b.  Welcome  A.  Slack.  Born  in  Attleboro’.  Died  in  May,  1879. 

c.  Maria  Slack.  Died  at  West  Attleboro’,  March  23,  1882. 

d.  Ruth  Slack.  Living  in  West  Attleboro’  in  1875. 

e.  Eliza  Slack.  Born  in  Attleboro’.  Married  Jabez  J.  R. 
Gay  of  Attleboro’. 

9.  Betsy  Slack.  Married  Thomas  McDaniel. 

10.  Cynthia  Slack.  Married  a  Robinson,  wrhose  son  was  a  professor 
at  Browm  University  in  1880. 

11.  Adah  Slack.  Left  a  will  dated  July  1,  1819. 


V.  Descendants  of  WILLIAM  SLACK  (Benjamin,  William). 

'  1.  Kimball  Slack.  Lived  in  Grafton,  Vt.  Died  by  an  accident  in  early 

manhood. 
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2.  Joel  Slack.  Lived  in  Plymouth,  Vt.  Had  three  children: 

a.  Kimball  Slack.  Born  in  Plymouth,  and  in  1876  was  in 
Ludlow,  Vt. 

b.  Joel  Slack.  Born  in  Plymouth. 

c.  Julia  Slack. 

3.  Levi  Slack.  •  Born  in  Jaffrey,  New  Hampshire.  Went  with  his 
father  to  Grafton,  Vt.,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  Gary  of  West¬ 
minster,  Vt.  Early  went  to  Plymouth,  Vt.,  with  his  brother,  Joel, 
and  wras  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  towm.  Represented  the  town 
for  several  years  in  the  Legislature.  Married  Mary  Spofford 
(daughter  of  John  Spofford  of  Weathersfield,  Vt.)  who  taught 
the  first  school  organized  in  the  town  (dying  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
September  10,  1862,  aged  80,  at  the  residence  of  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Caleb  Wood.)  He  died  in  Plymouth,  Vt.,  August  30,  1875,  aged  95. 
Had  seven  children: 

a.  Caroline  A.  Slack.  Born  May  3,  1815.  Was  in  early  life 
a  teacher.  Married  Caleb  Wood,  who  died  in  1877  or  8. 
The  widow  resided  at  Cambridgeport. 

b.  John  Spofford  Slack.  Born  May  30,  1818.  Married  (1) 
Elvira  Lake  of  Rockingham,  Vt.;  (2)  Julia  D.  Eaton  of 
Plymouth,  Vt.  In  early  life  a  teacher,  afterwards  en¬ 
gaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 

c.  Levi  M.  Slack.  Born  in  September,  1820.  One  of  the 
pioneers  in  California.  Killed  by  Indians  near  San  Diego, 
in  1850. 

d.  Augustus  D.  Slack.  Bom  May  29,  1822.  Married  (1) 

Frances  E.  Raymond  (who  died  in  August,  1851);  (2) 

Mary  F.  Derby  (wrho  died  November  6,  1871);  (3)  Anna 
C.  Gillson.  Lived  in  Rutland,  Vt. 

e.  f.  and  g.  All  died  in  infancy. 

4.  Oliver  Slack.  Born  in  Grafton,  Vt.  Settled  in  Western  New 

York.  Had  twro  sons. 

5.  John  Slack.  Lived  and  died  in  Springfield,  Vt.  Married  Sally 
Taylor,  and  had  five  children: 

a.  Sally  Slack.  Died  in  1837. 

b.  Emily  Slack. 

c.  Pluma  Slack. 

d.  Hannah  Slack.  Died  March  3,  1854. 

e.  John  A.  Slack.  Lived  in  Springfield,  Vt.,  at  the  old  home¬ 

stead.  A  mechanic. 

6.  Phoebe  Slack.  Resided  long  in  Plymouth,  Vt.  Married  a  Hadley. 
Died  in  Clarendon,  Vt.,  at  the  age  of  nearly  100  years.  Had  four 
children,  all  deceased,  but  leaving  children: 

a.  Joseph  Hadley. 

b.  Joel  Hadley. 

c.  Rufus  Hadley. 

d.  Polly  Hadley. 


(Note — What  connection  the  following  have  with  the  family  that  has 
gone  on  before,  I  do  not  know,  as  I  can  find  no  relationship;  but  as  they 
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are  found  in  the  manuscript  of  Charles  Wesley  Slack,  I  add  them  below, 
for  what  they  may  be  worth. — W.  S.  SLACK.) 

WILLIAM  SLACK  (William  - ,  - ).  Married  Hanah  Taylor  of 

Springfield,  Vt.,  and  had  ten  children: 

1.  William  Slack.  Settled  in  Norwich.  A  farmer. 

2.  Taylor  Slack.  Settled  in  Norwich.  A  farmer. 

3.  Louisa  Slack.  Settled  in  Norwich. 

4.  David  Slack.  Settled  in  Thetford,  Vt. 

5.  Lorenzo  Slack.  Settled  in  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

6.  Rhoda  Slack.  Settled  in  Norwich. 

7.  Paschal  Slack.  Settled  in  Norwich.  A  farmer. 

8.  Prosper  Slack.  Settled  in  Norwich.  A  farmer. 

9.  Hannah  Slack. 

10.  George  Slack.  Settled  in  Norwich.  A  farmer. 


JOSEPH  SLACK  (William,  - ,  - ).  Had  seven  children,  all  girls. 

With  his  wife  and  children  joined  the  Shakers  at  Enfield,  N.  H.  All  of  the 
family  except  one  of  the  girls  are  dead. 


JOTHAM  SLACK  (William,  - ,  - ).  Had  a  wife  and  one  child, 

and  joined  a  religious  sect  called  “The  Puritans”,  his  wife  and  child  dying 
soon  after,  when  the  sect  broke  up,  which  occurred  shortly  afterwards.  He 
united  with  the  Canterbury,  N.  H.,  Shakers. 


HENRY  SLACK  (William,  - ,  - ).  Married  Rebecca  Fletcher. 

Had  four  children: 

1.  Henry  Slack.  Became  High  Sheriff.  Married  Mary  Gray. 

2.  Frederick  Slack. 

3.  Rebecca  Slack. 

4.  Louisa  Slack. 


EBEN  SLACK  (William,  - ,  - ).  Had  four  children  by  a  first 

wife,  and  other  children  by  a  second  wife.  Became  insane.  Two  of  his 
sons  were:  a.  Eben  Slack,  and  (b)  Simon  Slack. 


MILLY  SLACK  (William, - , - ).  Married  Josiah  Kendall.  Lived 

and  died  in  Strafford,  Vt. 


LUCY  SLACK  (William,  - , - ).  Married  Reuben  Hubbard.  Died 

in  Sharon,  Vt. 


FIFTH  GENERATION 

I.  Descendants  of  JOSEPH  SLACK  (Benjamin,  Benjamin,  William). 

1.  Resolved  Slack.  Born  in  Rhode  Island  in  1784.  Hired  out  to  a 
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Quaker  named  Harris.  There  worked  in  a  factory  for  a  number  of 
years.  Followed  horse-racing  subsequently  and  accumulated 
means.  Married  (1)  Amy  Greene,  daughter  of  James  and  Rebecca 
(Pitman)  Greene,  of  Providence.  Born  1788.  Emigrated  to 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  was  engaged  in  merchandising,  having  also 
an  interest  in  a  water-run  factory  with  a  Mr.  Weaver.  Married 
(2)  ?  in  South  Carolina,  and  moved  to  Alabama  in  1826.  Died  there 
in  1864.  (Said  to  have  had  a  brother,  Thomas,  who  was  last  a 
merchant  in  Cincinnati;  also  a  brother,  Benjamin.  Had  children: 

a.  -  Slack.  Married  in  Alabama  a  Waddell.  Died  in 

1854. 

1.  A.  A.  Waddell,  son  of  ?  and  grandson  of  Resolved 
Slack,  was  born  in  Alabama  in  1842.  Was  in  the 
Confederate  Army,  and  in  1879  was  living  with  his 
wife  and  eight  children  in  Mason,  Tenn. 

2.  -  Waddell  (girl).  Died  in  1855. 


II.  Descendants  of  JOHN  SLACK  (John,  Benjamin,  William). 

1.  Eliphalet  Slack.  Born  October  1,  1778.  Married  December  29, 
1819,  Abigail  Cutter  of  Weston,  Mass.  (Born  March  13,  1798. 
Died  September  22,  1840).  Removed  to  Iberville  Parish,  La.,  in 
winter  of  1823-24;  his  wife  followed  about  1830.  Was  a  cotton 
planter,  afterwards  a  large  sugar  planter.  Died  August  9,  1843. 
Was  a  man  of  influence  and  power  in  the  Parish  of  Iberville.  Had 
five  children: 

a.  William  Augustus  Slack.  Born  at  Weston,  Mass.,  October 
28,  1820.  Unmarried.  Died  at  Grosse  Tete,  La.,  July  19, 
1843. 

b.  Charles  Albert  Slack.  Born  at  Weston,  Mass.,  March  11, 
1824.  Married  in  Trinity  Church,  New  York  City,  Martha 
Bennett  of  New  Orleans,  La.  (Born  in  New  York  City). 
Died  as  a  result  of  accident  in  sugar  mill,  November  27, 
1857.  Had  seven  children: 

c.  John  Dutton  Slack.  Born  at  Plaquemine,  La.,  May  9,  1832. 

Married  July  24,  1855,  Mary  Singleton  Moore  of  Canton, 
Miss.  Educated  at  Guilderland  Academy,  near  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  and  Yale  College,  but  not  graduated.  Killed  by  the 
Federals  on  Bayou  Grosse  Tete,  La.,  August  10,  1864, 
while  in  the  Confederate  Army.  Had  four  children: 

d.  Henry  Richmond  Slack.  Born  at  Plaquemine,  La.,  October 
20,  1835.  Educated  at  Guilderland  Academy,  near  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  and  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  Class  of 
1855.  Married  Louisiana  Tennessee  Woolfolk,  July  9, 
1860,  at  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  Rosedale,  La.,  Rev. 
John  Philson  officiating.  (She  was  the  oldest  daughter 
of  Austin  and  Emily  (Sparks)  Woolfolk,  was  born  Au¬ 
gust  3,  1840.  Died  May  12,  1920).  He  died  October  1, 
1890.  Had  four  children. 

e.  Edward  White  Slack.  Born,  Grosse  Tete,  La.,  September 
5,  1838.  Died  September  30,  1839. 
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2.  Sarah  Fuller  Slack.  Married  Ezra  Whitney  of  Boston.  She  died 
January  28,  1823.  Had  six  children: 

a.  Ezra  Slack  Whitney. 

b.  Charles  Holbrook  Whitney. 

c.  Sarah  Slack  Whitney. 

d.  Mary  Martha  Whitney. 

e.  Calvin  Eaton  Whitney. 

f.  John  Whitney  ?. 

3.  Mary  Wallace  Slack.  Born  deaf.  Died  at  the  age  of  24. 

4.  John  Slack.  Died  young. 

5.  John  Slack.  Bom  1783.  Married  Mary  Holton  of  Connecticut. 
Died  in  1849.  Had  three  children.  Adopted  his  wife’s  niece. 

a.  Mary  Slack.  Died  young. 

b.  John  Ruggles  Slack.  Died. 

c.  Henry  Slack.  Born  June,  1826.  Graduated  from  Yale 

College  in  1848,  and  Albany  Medical  College  in  1852. 
Married  Frances  M.  Terry  of  New  York  City  and  became 
a  practising  physician  in  New  York  City  and  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.  Had  six  children: 

Abby  Slack  (adopted  child).  Married  George  Barnard  Steele 
of  Albany,  by  whom  she  had  one  child: 

I.  Mary  Tabitha  Steele.  Died  1914  ?. 

6.  Elizabeth  Slack.  Born  October  10,  1786.  Once  engaged  to  Calvin 
Eaton  of  Dedham.  Died  February  23,  1873.  Unmarried.  A  noble 
minded  and  generous  woman. 

7.  Martha  Slack.  Born  April  11,  1791.  Died  in  1810. 

8.  Robert  Fuller  Slack.  Born  in  Needham,  March  7,  1793.  Married 
at  Guilderland,  N.  Y.,  February  4,  1822,  Frances  (second  daughter 
of  John  Schoolcraft  and  his  second  wife,  Mary  Catherine  Mc¬ 
Kenzie;  she  was  born  at  Guilderland,  April  20,  1801,  and  died  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  September  13,  1883).  He  died  at  Weston,  Mass., 
March  23,  1853.  Had  eight  children: 

a.  Sarah  Lawrence  Slack.  Born,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  23,  1823. 
Died  at  Cambridge,  June  8,  1898. 

b.  John  Slack.  Born  and  died  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  Born,  July 

II,  1826.  Died,  June  18,  1833. 

c.  Frances  Mary  Slack.  Born  February  8,  1828.  Died  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  September  21,  1830. 

d.  Anna  Barbara  Slack.  Born  June  28,  1830.  Died  at  Wes¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  August  20,  1833. 

e.  John  Lawrence  Slack.  Born  February  3,  1833.  Studied 
law.  Died  unmarried. 

f.  Frances  Mary  Slack.  Born  December  29,  1834.  Unmar¬ 
ried. 

g.  Robert  Henry  Slack.  Born  March  26,  1837.  An  architect. 
Died  19—. 

h.  James  Peter  Wendell  Slack.  Born  March  29,  1839.  Died 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  October  16,  1900.  Unmarried. 
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i.  Caroline  Matilda  Slack.  Born  December  31,  1795.  Died 
a  sacrifice  to  duty  in  caring:  for  her  brother,  Eliphalet’s 
motherless  boys,,  at  Grosse  Tete,  La.,  in  September,  1842. 

j.  Granville  Slack.  Born  in  Weston,  Mass.,  April  11,  1798. 
Married  (1)  Eliza  Brown  of  Providence;  (2)  Mrs.  Har- 
riette  Barnard  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  Died  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
May  26,  1858.  Had  children: 

1.  Abby  E.  Slack.  Born  in  Albany.  Married  January 
26,  1841,  Roger  M.  S.  Pease  (born  January  13,  1822, 
son  of  Earle  P.  and  Mary  (Ives)  Pease. 

2.  Granville  Slack. 

3.  Harriette  Slack. 

4.  Mary  Slack. 

5.  Annie  Slack.  Married  a  Sayles,  and  was  living,  di¬ 
vorced,  in  New  York. 

6.  and  7.  Twin  boys. 


III.  Descendants  of  BENJAMIN  SLACK  (John,  Benjamin,  William). 

1.  John  Whiting  Slack.  Born  February  27,  1794.  Unmarried.  Died 
February  17,  1866,  at  Needham,  where  he  carried  on  the  old  home¬ 
stead. 

2.  Catherine  Slack.  Born  February  26,  1798.  Unmarried  and  blind 
Died  at  Newton  Lower  Falls  village,  Mass.,  July  13,  1879. 

3.  Sarah  Slack.  Born  at  Needham,  July  13,  1800.  Unmarried.  Died 
in  1887. 

4.  Benjamin  Franklin  Slack.  Born  April  11,  1805.  Married  at  Need¬ 
ham,  September  8,  1840,  Maria  I.  Weatherwax  of  Boston.  Became 
insane,  and  was  long  an  inmate  of  the  Taunton  (Mass.)  Hospital. 
Died  January  19^  1870.  Had  four  children: 

a.  Ellen  Maria  Slack.  Born  at  Needham,  September  27, 
1842.  Married  April,  1863,  William  F.  Drummond  of 
Boston. 

b.  Anna  Catherine  Slack.  Born  at  Needham,  July  13,  1845. 
Married  November  29,  1865,  James  N.  Bliss  of  Boston. 

c.  Francis  William  Slack.  Born  at  Needham,  September  20, 

1846.  Died,  September  27,  1847. 

d.  Mary  Louisa  Slack.  Born  at  Needham,  March  10,  1849. 

5.  Thomas  Weld  Slack.  Born  at  Needham,  July  2,  1807.  Married  No¬ 
vember  23,  1836,  Eliza  D.  Park  of  Framingham  (who  died  July  23, 
1847).  Was  early  in  business  career  a  commission  merchant  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.;  then  in  Boston;  but  subsequently  retired  to  a  farm 
in  Needham.  Died  at  Grantville,  April  14,  1880.  Had  two  chil¬ 
dren: 

a.  Charles  Benjamin  Slack.  Born  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Decem¬ 
ber  14,  1837.  Served  in  the  Federal  Army  as  a  Captain. 
Married,  March  1,  1870,  Cora  M.  Ryan  of  New  Orleans, 
who  died  before  him.  He  was  in  the  coal  business.  Died 
about  1898,  and  is  buried  in  Chalmette  Cemetery,  New 
Orleans,  La. 
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b.  Catherine  Isabella  Slack.  Born,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  16, 
1840.  Died  1920/21. 

6.  William  Fuller  Slack.  Born  December  8,  1808.  Died,  June  22,  1809. 

7.  Clarissa  Slack.  Born  in  Needham,  June  19,  1813.  Married,  No¬ 
vember  14,  1839,  Edward  Noyes  of  Needham,  son  of  Rev.  Mr.  Noyes 
of  that  town,  and  younger  partner  in  the  well-known  ink-manu¬ 
facturing  firm  of  Maynard  &  Noyes  of  Boston  (who  died  March 
8,  1840).  Had  one  child: 

a.  Frances  Mary  Edwena  Noyes.  Born  September  6,  1840. 
Married  October  28,  1863,  Hon.  George  White  of  Quincy, 
Judge  of  Probate  for  Norfolk  County.  Their  children  are: 

1.  George  Rantoul  White.  Born  in  Needham,  September 
17,  1864. 

2.  Mary  Hawthorne  White.  Born  in  Needham,  October 
26,  1869. 

3.  Edward  Noyes  White.  Born  in  Needham,  April  5, 
1880. 

IV.  Descendants  of  SAMUEL  SLACK  (John,  Benjamin,  William). 

1.  Ruggles  Slack.  Born  at  Brookline,  April  29,  1793.  Married  Sep¬ 
tember  11,  1817,  Sally  Eaton  of  Boston  (daughter  of  Capt.  Joseph 
Eaton),  who  died  in  Boston,  October  .  .  .  1858.  He  died  at  Chelsea, 
Mass.,  April  19,  1858.  Was  brought  up  at  the  chair-making  busi¬ 
ness  and  worked  in  Middlebury,  Vt.,  and  in  Boston,  in  the  latter 
place  on  his  own  account.  In  1833,  with  business  ruined  by  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  he  accepted  an  inspector’s  position  in 
the  Boston  Custom  House,  but  soon  left  to  become  the  collector  on 
the  Boston  Post,  newspaper,  under  Col.  Charles  G.  Greene,  the 
proprietor,  where  he  remained  for  25  years,  until  his  death.  Was 
of  strong  “Labor”,  “Temperance”  and  “Democratic”  proclivities 
in  reform  and  politics,  and  as  equally  warm  Methodist  and  Episco¬ 
palian  in  turn,  in  religion.  Genial,  and  popular  with  the  patrons 
of  the  Post  he  made  hosts  of  friends.  He  possessed  considerable 
speaking  talent,  which  a  liberal  education  would  doubtless  have 
induced  him  to  turn  to  advantage  by  an  application  for  admission 
into  the  ministry,  for  which  he  had  a  profound  respect.  He  had 
five  children: 

a.  Samuel  Ruggles  Slack.  Born  in  Boston,  May  28,  1818. 
Was  an  Episcopal  clergyman.  Married  (1)  at  Willow 
Bank,  Albemarle  County,  Va.,  May  14,  1851,  Sarah  Ange- 
line  Key;  (2)  at  Weymouth,  Mass.,  December  26,  1876, 
Helen  Maria  Dunbar.  Had  three  children. 

b.  Joseph  Eaton  Slack.  Born  February  26,  1820.  Died, 

May  3,  1825. 

c.  Mary  Sarah  Slack.  Born  January  29,  1822.  Died  in  1900. 

d.  Charles  Wesley  Slack.  Born  February  21,  1825.  Married 
at  Boston,  January  9,  1849,  Evelina  Elizabeth  Vannevar 
of  Boston.  Have  two  children. 

e.  Henry  Kirk  White  Slack.  Bom  February  27,  1828.  Died 
at  sea,  May  22,  1849. 

2.  Mary  Ann  Slack.  Born  at  Brookline,  February  21,  1795.  Married 
at  Roxbury,  December  10,  1829,  Henry  Kellam  Hancock  of  Boston, 
(born  in  Roxbury,  December  8,  1788.  Died  in  Boston,  July  8,  1854). 
A  leading  cabinet  manufacturer  who  occupied  conspicuous  positions 
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in  various  city  and  charitable  institutions.  She  died  September 
5,  1871.  They  had  three  children: 

a.  Boy,  born  February  6,  1831.  Died  same  day. 

b.  Henry  Kellam  Hancock,  Jr.  Born  June  15,  1832.  Died 
February  1,  1833. 

c.  Hannah  Kellam  Hancock.  Born,  May  18,  1835.  Married, 

November  16,  1854,  Edward  A.  Hunting  of  Boston  (born 
June  5,  1833),  son  of  Col.  Thomas  Hunting,  formerly 
Superintendent  of  Streets.  There  were  five  children: 

1.  Boy.  Born  and  died  in  October,  1857. 

2.  Mary  Agusta  Hunting.  Born  April  24,  1859.  Mar¬ 
ried  A.  B.  Smith,  at  one  time  general  passenger  agent 
of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Paul  R.  R.  System.  Have 
two  sons: 

a.  Arthur  Calvert  Smith,  51  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

b.  Edward  Smith. 

3.  Anna  Hancock  Hunting.  Born  October  23,  1863. 

Died  October,  1927. 

4.  Margaret  Hunting.  Born  November  8,  1870. 

Died,  August  12,  1871. 

5.  Margie  Louise  Hunting.  Born,  July  20,  1872. 

Died,  May  26,  1875. 

3.  Lewis  Slack.  Born  at  Brookline,  March  11,  1804.  Married  (1) 
June  2,  1833,  Pede  Dudley  (born  February  7,  1813)  of  Roxbury; 
(2)  Mary  Reed  Flower  of  Boston.  Brought  up  on  his  father’s 
farm  at  Brookline,  and  was  subsequently  in  the  produce  business 
in  the  Boylston  Market,  Boston.  Was  active  in  the  old  fire  and 
military  organizations  of  Roxbury,  and  took  a  strong  interest  in 
Whig  politics  in  the  palmy  days  of  that  party.  Subsequently  he 
has  been  an  equally  strong  Republican.  A  man  of  strong  individ¬ 
uality  in  all  respects.  Had  two  children. 

a.  William  Dudley  Slack.  Born  in  Roxbury,  February  18, 
1834.  Educated  at  Harvard.  Married  December  24,  1857, 
Mary  E.  Walker  of  Butler,  Pa.  Had  four  children. 

b.  George  Augustus  Slack.  Born  in  Roxbury,  April  24,  1838. 
Married  Ellen  A.  Sanderson  of  Brookline  (who  died  on 
January  16,  1882.) 

4.  Samuel  Slack.  Born,  1805.  Died,  1806. 

5.  George  Slack.  Born  in  Brookline,  August  21,  1806.  Brought  up 
on  his  father’s  farm  until  he  was  of  age,  when  he  followed  the 
sea.  Was  last  heard  of  as  a  mate  on  a  trading  vessel  on  the  Pa- 

.  cific  coast.  Unmarried.  Supposed  long  dead. 


V.  Descendants  of  BENJAMIN  SLACK  (Samuel,  Benjamin,  William). 

1.  Benjamin  Slack.  Born  in  Attleboro’.  Subsequently  lived  in 
Slackville  (now  Plainville),  Wrentnam,  Mass.,  and  Providence,  R.  I. 
Married  Vashti  Fowler.  April  3,  1832,  he  was  appointed  guardian 
to  his  three  minor  children,  heirs-at-law  of  Olivia  (or  Oliver) 
Fowler,  “late  of  Rehoboth”,  viz.,  Amanda  M.,  Isaac  W.,  and  Laura 
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S.  Slack.  November  1,  1836,  as  guardian  of  Amanda  M.,  Laura  S. 
and  Warren  G.  Slack,  represents  that  his  wards  are  interested  in 
land  in  Rehoboth.  (Nancy  Fowler’s  estate),  and  asks  for  privi¬ 
lege  to  sell  the  same,  which  is  granted,  January  6,  1837.  July  7, 
1840,  then  to  Rehoboth,  he  asks  for  Amanda  M.  Slack  of  Attleboro’, 
Mass.,  Laura  S.  Slack  of  Smithfield,  R.  I.,  and  Warren  G.  Slack  of 
Rehoboth,  Mass.,  that  lands  in  Rehoboth,  of  his  wife,  Vashti  Fowler 
Slack,  (Nancy  Fowler’s  estate),  may  be  sold,  which  is  granted, 
August  4,  1840.  March  5,  1844,  an  order  of  the  Judge  of  the  Pro¬ 
bate  of  Bristol  County,  Mass.,  is  issued  for  the  appraisement  of  his 
estate,  he  being  deceased  and  solvent.  Had  four  children: 

a.  Amanda  M.  Slack.  Lived  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1882. 

b.  Isaac  Warren  Slack.  Born  in  1823.  Was  living  (1882)  in 
Providence.  Had  a  son,  Ezra  A.  Slack,  a  Congregational- 
ist  clergyman  at  Merrinack  (Reed’s  Ferry),  N.  H.,  in¬ 
stalled  on  October  13,  1881. 

c.  Laura  S.  Slack.  Was  living  (1882)  in  Providence,  R.  I. 

d.  Warren  G.  Slack.  Was  living  (1882)  in  Providence,  R.  I. 


Descendants  of  LEWIS  SLACK  (Samuel,  Benjamin,  William). 

1.  Huldah  Burr  Slack.  Born  in  Rehoboth,  August  11,  1793. 

2.  Benjamin  McClannen  Slack.  Born  in  Rehoboth,  February  22,  1796. 
Married  a  Burbank. 

3.  David  Burr  Slack.  Born  in  Rehoboth,  May  11,  1798.  Educated  at 
Brown  University.  Practised  medicine  in  Providence,  R.  I.  Mar¬ 
ried  Susan  W.  Jackson,  daughter  of  Nathan  W.  Jackson  of  that 
city.  Was  the  author  of  “an  Essay  on  the  Human  Color”  (Provi¬ 
dence,  1845).  Had  ten  children: 

a.  Thomas  Arnold  Slack.  Born  in  Providence,  lived  in  Tole¬ 
do,  Ohio. 

b.  William  Rotch  Slack.  Born  in  Providence.  Married  Miss 
Hartshorn  of  Attleboro.  WTas  living  in  1882. 

c.  Lewis  Slack.  Died  young. 

d.  George  Slack.  Died  young. 

e.  George  Slack.  Died  young. 

f.  Amy  Slack.  Died  young. 

g.  Laura  Slack.  Died  young. 

h.  Mary  Slack.  Living,  an  invalid  in  1882. 

i.  Edward  Slack.  Died  young. 

j.  Edward  Slack.  Died  young. 

4.  Samuel  Stearns  Slack.  Born  in  Rehoboth,  February  22,  1800. 

5.  Lewis  Slack.  Born  in  Mansfield,  Mass.,  September  15,  1802.  Died 
January  14,  1803. 

6.  Nabby  Ann  Grinnell  Slack.  Born,  Mansfield,  May  25,  1804.  Mar¬ 
ried  a  Lincoln. 


VII.  Descendants  of  SAMUEL  SLACK  (Samuel,  Benjamin,  William). 
1.  Samuel  Slack.  Born  in  Attleboro’.  Appointed  April  6,  1813, 
guardian  to  Maria,  Eliza,  Ruth  and  Welcome,  his  younger  brothers 
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and  sisters,  all  of  Attleboro’,  and  March  4,  1845,  appointed  adminis¬ 
trator  of  his  father’s  estate.  Died,  June  7,  1863.  Unmarried. 

George  S.  Richards  was  appointed  his  administrator. 

2.  Welcome  A.  Slack.  Born  in  Attleboro’.  A  housewright.  Died 
in  South  Attleboro’  in  1876.  Was  reputed  very  smart  as  a  work¬ 
man,  one  person  saying  he  “could  do  more  with  his  broadaxe  in 
getting  up  a  house  than  many  a  younger  man  with  a  whole  chest 
of  tools.” 

3.  Maria  Slack.  In  1876  had  real  and  personal  property  in  Paw¬ 
tucket,  R.  I.,  assessed  at  $825.00.  Died  in  West  Attleboro’,  March 
23,  1882. 

4.  Ruth  Slack,  in  1876  had  real  and  personal  property  in  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.,  assessed  at  SI, 325.  Was  alive  in  1882. 

5.  Eliza  Slack.  Bom  in  Attleboro’.  Married  May  9,  1836,  Jabez  John 
Richards  Gay  of  Attleboro’,  son  of  Jabez  and  Candace  (Jillson) 
Gay,  and  died  June  23,  1844.  Had  four  children: 

a.  Eliza  C.  Gay.  Born  November  6,  1837. 

b.  Candace  Gay.  Born  November  30,  1838.  Died  April  19, 
1867. 

c.  Jabez  S.  Gay.  Born  March  23,  1840. 

d.  Samuel  F.  Gay.  Born  January  5,  1842.  Resided  at  South 

Attleboro’.  (One  of  the  daughters  married  Daniel  0. 

Stanley  of  South  Attleboro’,  Mass.) 

« 


VIII.  Descendants  of  JOEL  SLACK  (William,  Joseph,  William). 

1.  Kimball  Slack.  Brought  up  in  Plymouth,  Vt.  Married  and  lived 
in  Ludlow,  Vt.  Had  five  children: 

a.  Joel  B.  Slack.  Lived  in  Woodstock,  Vt. 

b.  Van  Buren  Slack.  Deceased. 

c.  Eben  R.  Slack.  Lived  in  Plymouth,  Vt. 

d.  Mary  Slack.  Married  and  lived  in  Ludlow,  Vt. 

e.  ?  Slack  (girl).  Deceased. 

2.  Joel  Slack.  Went  to  Virginia  during  the  War  with  England  in 
1812-15,  and  married  a  lady  of  Dutch  descent. 

3.  Julia  Slack. 


IX.  Descendants  of  LEVI  SLACK  (William,  Joseph,  William). 

1.  Caroline  A.  Slack.  Born  May  3,  1815.  Was  in  early  life  a  teacher. 
Married  Caleb  Wood,  a  stationer  and  bookbinder.  Died  in  Cam- 
bridgeport,  Mass. 

2.  John  Spofford  Slack.  Born  May  13,  1818.  Married  (1)  Elvira 
Lake,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Abigail  Lake  of  Rockingham,  Vt.; 
(2)  Julia  D.  Eaton,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Eaton  of 
Plymouth,  Vt.  In  early  life  a  teacher,  and  subsequently  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits.  Resided  in  Plymouth  “Five  Corners”,  Vt., 
and  represented  the  town  in  the  Legislature.  In  February,  1877, 
took  down  a  public-house  which  he  had  bought  some  years  previous 
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and  had  it  removed  to  Ludlow,  Vt.,  some  eleven  or  twelve  miles, 
where  it  was  re-erected  as  his  residence.  Was  one  of  the  solid  and 
substantial  citizens  of  the  state.  Had  four  children: 

a.  Henry  Lake  Slack.  Born  August  30,  1847.  Educated  at 
Yale  College;  graduated  in  1876,  and  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  in  Chester,  Vt.  Married,  May 
21,  1879,  Miss  Fanny  Phelps  of  Chester,  Vt. 

b.  Elvira  Lake  Slack.  Died  in  infancy. 

c.  Mary  Eaton  Slack.  Died  in  infancy. 

d.  Carrie  Slack.  Born  February  24,  1870. 

Levi  M.  Slack.  Born  September,  1820.  In  early  life  a  teacher. 
Went  to  California  as  one  of  the  pioneers,  and  was  killed  by  hostile 
Indians,  near  San  Diego,  in  1850.  A  man  of  great  activity,  a  re¬ 
former. 

Augustus  D.  Slack.  Born  May  29,  1822.  Married  (1)  Frances  E. 
Raymond,  daughter  of  Lyman  and  Sophronia  M.  Raymond  of 
Bridgewater,  Vt.  (She  died  in  1851).  (2)  Mary  F.  Derby,  a  daugh¬ 

ter  of  John  and  Fidelia  Derby  (who  died  in  1871,  on  November  6). 
(3)  Anna  C.  Gilson,  daughter  of  John  Gilson.  Had  a  classical 
education,  and  taught  in  the  South.  Returned  to  his  native  county 
and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  Had  one  son: 

a.  Francis  L.  Slack.  Bora  April  25,  1864. 


X.  Descendants  of  JOHN  SLACK  (William,  Joseph,  William). 

1.  Sally  Slack.  Died  in  1857. 

2.  Emily  Slack.  Was  living  in  1879. 

3.  Pluma  Slack.  Born  in  Springfield,  Vt.  Was  alive  in  1879. 

4.  Hannah  Slack.  Born  in  Springfield,  Vt.,  and  died  March  3,  1854. 

5.  John  A.  Slack.  Bora  in  Springfield,  Vt.  Brought  up  as  a  ma- 
chanic.  Residing  in  1879  on  the  old  homestead.  Had  six  children: 

a.  William  Henry  Harrison  Slack.  Was  in  business  in 
Springfield,  Vt.,  as  a  shoddy  manufacturer,  was  also  in¬ 
terested  in  a  doll  and  toy  manufacturing  plant.  Removed 
in  1880  his  shoddy  factory  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

b.  Eliza  Ann  Slack. 

c.  Frances  Augusta  Slack. 

d.  Mary  Ella  Slack. 

e.  John  Taylor  Slack.  Born  in  Springfield.  Acquired  some 
reputation  as  a  pedestrian  at  one  time. 

f.  Effie  Hadley  Slack. 


(I  am  not  able  to  connect  the  following  with  any  line  that  leads  back 
to  the  First  and  Second  Generations  of  the  Slacks,  as  the  nexus  seems 
missing;  however,  as  they  are  found  in  the  manuscript  of  Charles  Wesley 
Slack,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  the  right  to  omit  them. — William  Samuel 
Slack.) 
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Descendants  of  WILLIAM  SLACK  (William, - , - ). 

1.  William  Slack.  Born  at  Plymouth,  Vt.,  September  17,  1804. 

Settled  in  Norwich,  Vt.  Was  a  farmer. 

2.  Louisa  Slack.  Born  in  Plymouth,  January,  1806.  Settled  in  Nor¬ 
wich. 

3.  David  Slack.  Born  in  Plymouth,  Vt.,  November  11,  1807.  Settled 
in  Thetford  (Post  Mills  Village),  Vt.  Had  two  wives.  Had  son  by 
second  wife: 

a.  Albert  D.  Slack.  Was  for  a  while  of  the  firm  of  George 
M.  Lee  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  manufacturers  and  whole¬ 
sale  dealers  in  boots  and  shoes. 

4.  Lorenzo  Slack.  Born  at  Plymouth,  Vt.,  February  17,  1810.  Settled 
in  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

5.  Rhoda  Slack.  Bom  in  Plymouth,  Vt.,  in  1812.  Settled  in  Nor¬ 
wich,  Vt. 

6.  Paschal  Slack.  Bom  at  Plymouth,  Vt.,  in  1814.  Settled  in  Nor¬ 
wich,  Vt.  Had  two  wives.  Had  son  by  second  wife: 

a.  Eli  W.  Slack.  Settled  in  Westboro’,  Wisconsin.  Visited 
Norwich,  Vt.,  and  went  off  with  a  brother’s  wife.  Subse¬ 
quently  returned  and  said  they  had  been  visiting. 

7.  Taylor  Slack.  Bom  in  Plymouth,  Vt.,  September  17,  1804.  Settled 
in  Norwich,  Vt.  Was  a  farmer. 

8.  Prosper  Slack.  Born  at  Strafford,  Vt.,  in  1816.  Settled  in  Nor¬ 
wich,  Vt.  A  farmer. 

9.  Hannah  Slack.  Born  at  Strafford,  Vt.,  in  1818. 

10.  George  Slack.  Bora  at  Norwich,  Vt.,  in  1822.  Settled  in  that 
town.  A  farmer. 


Descendants  of  HENRY  SLACK  (William,  - ,  - ). 

1.  Henry  Fletcher  Slack.  Born  in  Strafford,  Vt.,  July  30,  1816.  Mar- 
'  ried  January  14,  1851,  Mary  Gray,  a  Scotch  girl.  Was  for  a  time 

sheriff  of  the  County  of  Orange,  residing  at  Wells  River,  Vt., 
where  he  was  long  the  landlord  of  the  “Coosuck  House.”  Died, 
May  1,  1863,  his  widow  subsequently  continuing  the  hotel.  He 
was  an  honest,  generous  and  charitable  man,  with  winning  wrays 
warm  friendships.  Had  three  children: 

a.  ?  Slack  (daughter).  Died  November  6,  1875. 

b.  Frank  Henry  Slack.  Dry  goods  salesman  in  Boston. 
Married  December  11,  1881,  Ida  Helen,  daughter  of  Hon. 
Isaac  Stebbins  of  Chelsea,  Mass. 

c.  William  Gray  Slack. 

2.  Frederick  S.  Slack.  Born  in  Sharon,  Vt.  Lived  subsequently  in 
Thetford,  Vt.,  where  he  was  a  farmer  and  hotel-keeper. 

3.  Rebecca  Slack.  Bom  in  Strafford,  Vt.  Married  a  Mayo.  Lived 
in  Ludlow',  Vt. 

4.  Louisa  Slack.  Married  Charles  Tilden,  a  farmer  of  Barnet,  Vt., 
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who  died  in  1874,  leaving:  four  daughters.  The  widow  resided  in 
St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  in  1879. 


Descendants  of  EBEN  SLACK  (William,  - ,  - ). 

1.  Eben  Slack. 

2.  Simon  Slack. 


SIXTH  GENERATION 

I.  Descendants  of  RESOLVED  SLACK  (Joseph,  Benjamin,  Benjamin, 
William). 

1.  -  Slack.  A  daughter.  Father  emigrated  from  Rhode  Island 

and  settled  in  South  Carolina.  Daughter  married  in  Alabama,  a 
Mr.  Waddell.  Died  in  1854.  Had  a  son: 

a.  A.  A.  Waddell.  Born  in  Alabama  in  1842.  Was  in  the 
Confederate  Army.  In  1879  was  living  with  his  wife  and 
eight  children  in  Mason,  Tenn. 

2.  -  Slack.  A  daughter.  Born  in  Alabama.  Died  in  1855. 


II.  Descendants  of  ELIPHALET  SLACK  (John,  John,  Benjamin,  Wil¬ 
liam). 

1.  William  Augustus  Slack.  Born,  Weston,  Mass.,  October  23,  1820. 
Moved  to  Louisiana  with  his  father  about  1830.  Unmarried.  Died, 
Grosse  Tete,  La.,  July  19,  1843. 

2.  Charles  Albert  Slack.  Born,  Weston,  Mass.,  March  11,  1824. 

Moved  to  Louisiana  with  the  family  in  1830.  Married  in  Trinity 
Church,  New  York  City,  Martha  Bennett  of  New  Orleans  and  New 
York.  (She  died  about  1910)  on  August  15,  1848.  Died  from 
accident  in  sugar  mill  on  “Bay  Farm,”  November  27,  1857.  Had 
been  State  Senator  and  held  other  positions  of  prominence  in  the 
State,  one  of  its  most  successful  business  men.  Respected  and 
honored  by  all  who  knew  him.  Had  six  children: 

a.  Charles  Whitney  Slack.  Born  May  2,  1849.  Died  in  1885. 

b.  MaTy  Elizabeth  Slack.  Born  October  16,  1850.  Married 
Micajah  Row  of  Tunica,  La.,  November  4,  1869  (he  died, 
1900),  had  one  son.  She  died  January  5,  1921.  The  son 
was : 

1.  Charles  William  Row.  Bom  November  10,  1870. 
Died  as  result  of  an  automobile  accident,  June 
21,  1930,  leaving  five  children  and  six  grand¬ 
children. 

c.  Walter  Garrett  Slack.  Born  September  9,  1852.  Killed 

by  a  murderer,  -  Boiteau,  when  he  was  assisting  in 

the  arrest,  as  a  member  of  the  “posse  comitatus”,  De¬ 
cember  22,  1877. 

d.  Henry  John  Slack.  Born  November  16,  1854.  Died  on 
October  15,  1914. 

1  e.  Adelaide  Slack.  Bom  September  8,  1856.  Died  October 

4,  1857. 
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f.  Martha  Willis  Slack.  Born  April  6,  1858.  Died  May 
9,  1858. 

3.  John  Dutton  Slack.  Born  in  Plaquemine,  La.,  May  9,  1832.  Mar¬ 
ried  Mary  Singleton  Moore  of  Canton,  Miss.,  July  24,  1855.  Edu¬ 
cated  at  Guilderland  Academy,  near  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  studied 
at  but  did  not  graduate  from  Yale  College.  Was  active  in  the 
‘‘Home  Guards”  of  the  Confederate  Army,  and  killed  by  a  Federal 
trooper  on  August  10,  1864.  Had  four  children: 

a.  Anna  Alfreda  Slack.  Born  September  3,  1856.  Died  1876. 

b.  John  Dutton  Slack,  Jr.  (baptized  John  Eliphalet,  after 
his  father’s  death  took  his  full  name.)  Died  1882. 

c.  Caroline  Matilda  Slack.  Bom  July  23,  1860.  Died  of 
Yellow  Fever,  in  Donaldsonville,  while  on  a  visit  in  1878. 

d.  Mary  Alice  Slack.  Born  October  14,  1864.  Married 

Stacey  W.  Botsford  of  New  York,  December  14,  1896. 
Living  in  Hollywood,  California  (1930).  No  children. 

3.  Henry  Richmond  Slack.  Born,  Plaquemine,  La.,  October  20,  1835. 
Educated  at  Guilderland  Academy  and  graduated  from  Yale  Col¬ 
lege,  “Class  of  1855”.  Served  in  the  “Army  of  the  Tennessee,” 
Confederate  Army,  as  Lieutenant.  Cotton  and  sugar  planter. 
Married  July  9,  1860,  Louisiana  Tennessee  Woolfolk  (born  August 
3,  1840.  Died  May  12,  1920),  daughter  of  Austin  and  Emily 
(Sparks)  WToolfolk,  in  Church  of  the  Nativity,  Rosedale,  La.,  by 
Rev.  John  Philson.  He  died  at  Sewanee,  Tenn.  (on  a  visit  to  his 
son),  October  1,  1890.  Had  four  children: 

a.  Henry  Richmond  Slack,  Jr.  Born,  May  7,  1862.  Grad¬ 
uated  Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy,  Louisville  Medical 
College.  Married  Ruth  Bradfield,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Searcy  Bradfield  and  Mary  (Loyd)  Bradfield.  Have  four 
children: 

1.  Henry  Richmond  Slack,  III.  Born  November  29,  1888. 

2.  Searcy  Bradfield  Slack.  Born  June  9,  1891. 

3.  Ruth  Slack.  Born  February  18,  1893. 

4.  Mary  Louise  Slack.  Bora  October  28,  1898. 

b.  William  Samuel  Slack.  Born  October  22,  1869.  Graduated 
University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  B.  A.,  1891,  M.  A.,  1895. 
Ordained  cleryman  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  March  8,  1896. 
Married  Caroline  Augusta  Benjamin,  daughter  of  William 
Harbert  Benjamin  and  Cecelia  Caroline  (Breithaupt)  Ben¬ 
jamin,  December  29,  1896.  (She  was  born,  June  25,  1872, 
and  died  July  11,  1919.)  Had  three  daughters: 

1.  Caroline  Louise  Slack.  Born  January  15,  1898. 

2.  Cecelia  Benjamin  Slack.  Bora  September  23,  1901. 

3.  Margaret  Emily  Slack.  Born  September  16,  1903. 

c.  Louisiana  Woolfolk  Slack.  Born  October  25,  1873.  Edu¬ 
cated  at  the  So.  Female  College,  La  Grange,  Ga.  Un¬ 
married.  Died,  La  Grange,  Ga.,  February  8,  1903. 

d.  Charles  John  Slack.  Born  September  24,  1877.  Educated 
at  the  University  of  the  South,  not  graduated.  Planter 
at  Maringouin,  and  Postmaster,  President  of  the  Parish 
of  Iberville  School  Board.  Married  Sue  Lum  Simrall  of 
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Ball  Ground,  Miss.,  daughter  of  Bell  Newell  Simrall  and 
Sue  (Lum)  Simrall,  June  2,  1903,  and  are  living  at  Mar- 
ingouin,  La.  Had  five  children: 

1.  Charles  John  Slack,  Jr.  Born  April  17,  1904.  Died 
May  4,  1914. 

2.  Sue  Simrall  Slack.  Born  January  2,  1906. 

3.  Mary  Howard  Slack.  Born  February  29,  1908. 

4.  William  Samuel  Slack,  II.  Born  February  2,  1912. 

5.  Inez  Lum  Slack.  Born  October  5,  1914. 

4.  Edward  White  Slack.  Born  September  5,  1838.  Died  September 
30,  1839. 


II.  Descendants  of  JOHN  SLACK  (John,  John,  Benjamin,  William). 

1.  Mary  Slack. 

2.  John  Ruggles  Slack. 

3.  Abby  Slack  (adopted  child).  Married  George  Barnard  Steele  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  by  him  she  had  one  child: 

a.  Mary  Tabitha  Steele,  who  was  invalid  and  died  in  New 
York  City  at  her  physician's  in  1914? 

4.  Henry  Slack.  Born  June,  1826.  Graduated  from  Yale  College  in 
1848  and  from  Albany  Medical  College  in  1852.  Married  Frances 
M.  Terry  of  New  York  City,  and  settled,  first,  in  New  York  City, 
then  in  Fishkill  as  a  physician.  Had  six  children: 

a.  Helen  Margaret  Slack.  Born  in  N.  Y.  City,  March  27, 
1862.  Died  in  Fishkill,  March  3,  1874. 

b.  John  Ruggles  Slack.  Born  in  N.  Y.  City,  June  24,  1863, 
graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1884,  and  died  in 
N.  Y.  City,  August  1,  1904. 

c.  Mary  Steele  Slack.  Born  in  N.  Y.  City,  October  3,  1864. 
Died  in  Fishkill,  February  28,  1867. 

d.  Frances  Slack.  Born  at  Fishkill,  February  28,  1870.  Died 
there  February  28,  1874. 

e.  Marguerite  Hicks  Slack.  Bom  November  19,  1876,  at 
Fishkill,  and  at  present  living  at  441  Park  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 

f.  Henry  Slack.  Born  at  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  August  23,  1878. 
Married  Rosalie  Coe  Campbell,  daughter  of  Richard  Lee 
Campbell  of  New  York  City,  Mary  5,  1906.  Have  two 
children: 

1.  Henry  Campbell  Slack.  Born  January  23,  1909. 

2.  Rosalie  Hicks  Slack.  Born  March  4,  1910. 


IY»  Descendants  of  ROBERT  FULLER  SLACK  (John,  John,  Benja¬ 
min,  William). 

1.  Sarah  Slack.  Born  in  1824.  Died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  June  8, 

,  1898. 

2.  John  Slack.  Born  in  1826.  Died  in  1833. 
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3.  Frances  Mary  Slack.  Born  in  1828.  Died  in  1830. 

4.  Anna  Barbara  Slack.  Born  in  1830.  Died  in  1833. 

5.  John  Lawrence  Slack.  Born  in  1833.  An  undergraduate  of  Har¬ 
vard  College.  Studied  law. 

6.  Frances  Mary  Slack.  Born  in  1836.  Engaged  in  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

7.  Robert  Henry  Slack.  Born  in  1837.  An  architect.  Married.  Died 
about  1913-14. 

8.  James  Peter  Wendell  Slack.  Born  in  1839.  Died  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  October  16,  1900. 


V.  Descendants  of  GRANVILLE  SLACK  (John,  John,  Benjamin,  Wil¬ 
liam). 

1.  Abby  E.  Slack.  Born  in  Albany.  Married  January  26,  1841, 

Roger  M.  S.  Pease  (born  January  13,  1822,  son  of  Earl  P.  and 
Mary  Ives  Pease. 

2.  Granville  Slack. 

3.  Harriette  Slack. 

4.  Mary  Slack. 

5.  Annie  Slack.  Married  a  Sayles,  and  was  divorced,  and  lived  in  New 
York  City. 

6.  and  7.  Twin  boys. 


VI.  Descendants  of  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  SLACK  (Benjamin, 
John,  Benjamin,  William). 

1.  Ellen  Maria  Slack.  Born  at  Needham,  September  27,  1842.  Mar¬ 
ried,  April,  1863,  William  W.  Drummond  of  Boston.  Had  children. 

2.  Anna  Catherine  Slack.  Born  at  Needham,  July  13,  1845.  Married 
November  29,  1865,  James  E.  Bliss  of  Boston.  Had  three  children: 

a.  William  A.  Bliss.  Born  August,  1866. 

b.  Florence  E.  Bliss  Born  in  1868. 

c.  James  E.  Bliss,  Jr.  Born  March,  1870.  Died  January  21, 
1871. 

3.  Francis  William  Slack.  Born  at  Needham,  September  20,  1846. 
Died  September  27,  1847. 

4.  Mary  Louisa  Slack.  Born  at  Needham,  March  10,  1849. 


VII.  Descendants  of  THOMAS  WELD  SLACK  (Benjamin,  John,  Ben¬ 
jamin,  William). 

1.  Charles  Benjamin  Slack.  Born  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  December  14, 
1837.  Married  Cora  M.  Ryan  of  New  Orleans  on  March  1,  1870. 
Was  brought  up  in  the  Cunard  Steamship  office,  Boston;  went 
into  the  War  between  the  States,  and  was  second  lieutenant  of 
the  Thirteenth  (Mass.)  Battery  at  the  close.  Settled  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  was  in  the  coal  business  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  189S. 
Buried  in  Chalmette  National  Cemetery.  His  wife  died  before 
he  did. 

,  2.  Catherine  Isabella  Slack.  Born  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  16,  1840. 

Lived  for  many  years  in  Framingham,  Mass.  Died  in  1920? 
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VIII.  Descendants  of  RUGGLES  SLACK  (Samuel,  John,  Benjamin, 
William). 

1.  Samuel  Ruggles  Slack.  Born  in  Boston,  May  21,  1818.  Educated 

at  public  schools.  Was  clerk  at  the  New  England  Glass  Co.’s 
works,  East  Cambridge.  Was  active  in  the  Odd  Fellows  and  Ma¬ 
sonic  orders.  Subsequently  studied  for  and  entered  the  Episcopal 
Ministry,  holding  parishes  in  Virginia,  Delaware,  and  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Also  discharged  clerical  duties  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  at  Boston.  Married,  (1) 
at  Willow  Bank,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va.,  Sarah  Angeline  Key  (born 
Aug.  3,  1829),  fourth  daughter  of  Jesse  Perkins  and  Sally  Jennings 
(Woods)  Key  (who  died,  June  6,  1860.  (2)  Married  at  Weymouth, 

Mass.,  December  26,  1876,  Helen  Maria  Dunbar,  daughter  of  Amos 
and  Maria  Louisa  (Lyon)  Dunbar.  Lived  for  a  time  in  Wakefield, 
Mass.  Had  five  children: 

a.  Francis  Key  Slack.  Born  in  Albemarle  County,  Va.,  on 
September  29,  1852.  Connected  with  the  “Boston  Com¬ 
monwealth”  and  resided  at  Weymouth,  Mass. 

b.  Mary  Ruggles  Slack.  Born  in  Virginia,  July  19,  1854. 
Married  October  25,  1881,  Alfred  Wyman  of  Weymouth, 
an  apothecary. 

c.  Sallie  Mildred  Slack.  Born  April  27,  1857.  Died  May  20, 
1858. 

d.  Charles  Hancock  Slack.  Bom  February  9,  1860.  Died 
March  9,  1860. 

e.  Alice  Lyon  Slack.  Born  in  Dorchester  district  (Boston), 
September  10,  1877. 

2.  Joseph  Eaton  Slack.  Born  February  26,  1820.  Died  May  3,  1825. 

3.  Mary  Sarah  Slack.  Born  January  29,  1822.  Resided  in  Brookline, 
Mass. 

4.  Charles  Wesley  Slack.  Born  in  Boston,  February  21,  1825.  Mar¬ 
ried,  January  9,  1849,  Evelina  Elizabeth  Vannevar,  fourth  daughter 
of  Alexander  and  Betsey  (Bowman)  Vannevar.  Was  educated  at 
the  public  schools,  and  served  his  apprenticeship  in  “The  Boston 
Journal”  office.  Was  a  member  of  the  Mechanics  Apprentices’ 
Library  Association,  serving  as  President.  In  1846  joined  the  firm 
of  Stacy,  Richardson,  Filmer  &  Co.,  printers,  and  was  associated  as 
editor  of  the  Excelsior  newspaper,  which  subsequently  was  united 
with  the  Washingtonian,  to  which  he  transferred,  in  1850,  his  ser¬ 
vices.  In  1852  was  assistant  Clerk  of  the  State  Senate,  and  reporter 
and  assistant  editor  of  the  “Daily  Commonwealth”,  and  in  1853 
of  the  “Evening  Telegraph”.  In  1855  and  1861  was  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  1866  and  1867  an  Alderman 
of  Boston.  In  1864  assumed  the  control  of  “The  Weekly  Common¬ 
wealth”,  and  in  1869  was  nominated,  by  President  Grant,  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue  for  Boston.  In  1879  was  elected  President  of 
the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association,  serving  the 
constitutional  term  of  three  years.  Had  two  children: 

a.  Henry  Vannevar  Slack.  Born  in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  October 
15,  1850.  Married,  December  11,  1878,  Josephine  A.  Gale 
of  Boston.  Died  January,  1925. 

b.  Mary  Evelina  Slack.  Born  in  Boston,  November  10,  1856. 
Married,  February  8,  1881,  Wendell  C.  Hatch  of  Boston. 
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c.  Alice  Eaton  Slack.  Born  and  died  May  10,  1862. 

5.  Henry  Kirke  White  Slack.  Born  in  Boston,  February  27,  1828. 
Educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston  and  Chelsea.  Had  a  love 
for  the  sea,  and  followed  it  as  a  mariner.  Was  lost  from  the  “Yard¬ 
arm”  of  the  barque  “Frances  Burr”  off  Cape  Horn  during  a  severe 
storm  on  the  night  of  May  22,  1849,  while  on  a  voyage  to  a  port 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

IX.  Descendants  of  LEWIS  SLACK  (Samuel,  John,  Benjamin,  Wil¬ 
liam). 

1.  William  Dudley  Slack.  Born  in  Roxbury,  February  18,  1834.  Mar¬ 
ried  December  24,  1857,  Mary  E.  Walker  of  Butler,  Pa.  Graduated 
at  the  High  School  of  Roxbury  in  1850,  and  at  Harvard  University 
in  1854.  Became  Secretary  of  the  Brady’s  Bend  (Pa.)  Iron  Com¬ 
pany,  and  subsequently  superintendent.  In  1875  became  Land 
Commissioner  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Co. 
(Ark.),  residing  in  Little  Rock.  Had  four  children: 

a.  Caroline  Dudley  Slack.  Born  at  Brady’s  Bend,  Pa.,  No¬ 
vember  16,  1858.  Married,  May  11,  1880,  Edward  R. 
Shepard  of  Bradford,  Pa.  Had  one  child.  Died  at  Oil 
City,  Pa.,  1912-13. 

b.  Sarah  Williams  Slack.  Born  at  Brady’s  Bend,  Pa.,  June 
16,  1861.  Married  George  W.  May  of  Roxbury  District, 
Boston. 

c.  Mary  Reed  Flower  Slack.  Born  at  Brady’s  Bend,  October 
30,  1864. 

d.  Helen  Walker  Slack.  Born  at  Brady’s  Bend,  December 
3,  1869.  Married  Dr.  Gaggin  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Has  one 
child. 

2.  George  Augustus  Slack.  Born  in  Roxbury,  April  24,  1838.  Mar¬ 
ried  in  Brookline,  November  27,  1866,  Ellen  A.  Sanderson  (who 
died  in  Lexington,  January  16,  1882.)  Educated  at  schools  in  Rox¬ 
bury,  and  an  undergraduate  of  Delaware  College.  Relinquished 

-  study  and  engaged  in  business  in  Boston.  Resided  in  Lexington, 
Mass.,  and  engaged  in  farming. 


X.  Descendants  of  BENJAMIN  SLACK  (Benjamin,  Samuel,  Benjamin, 
-  William). 

1.  Amanda  M.  Slack.  Resided  in  Providence,  R.  I. 

2.  Isaac  Warren  Slack.  Born  in  1823.  Resided  in  Providence,  R.  I. 
Had  a  son: 

a.  Ezra  A.  Slack.  Born  in  Slackville  (Plainville),  Wrentham, 
Mass.  A  Congregationalist  clergyman  at  Merrimac,  N.  H. 
(Reed’s  Ferry)  where  he  was  installed  October  13,  1881. 

3.  Laura  S.  Slack.  Resided  in  Providence,  R.  I. 

4.  Warren  G.  Slack.  Born  in  Slackville,  Wrentham,  Mass.,  and  lived 

in  Providence,  R.  I. 


XI. 

liam). 

i 

1. 


Descendants  of  DAVID  BURR  (Lewis,  Samuel,  Benjamin,  Wil- 
Thomas  Arnold  Slack.  Born,  May  20,  1829,  at  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Married  Miss  Louisa  S.  Saunders,  daughter  of  Philip  Saunders  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Lived  subsequently  at  Peoria,  Ill.,  and  was 
freight  agent  of  the  Empire  line  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  Had  six  children: 

a.  Philip  Saunders  Slack.  Born  at  New  Haven,  March  12, 
1854. 

b.  Eliza  Weston  Slack.  Born  at  New  Haven,  June  1,  1859. 

c.  David  Burr  Slack.  Born  at  Peoria,  Ill.,  May  23,  1863. 
Drowned  in  Maumee  River  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  July  23,  1873. 

d.  Albert  Irving  Slack.  Born  at  Peoria,  Ill.,  November  18, 

1865.  Died  at  Peoria,  July  26,  1866. 

e.  Thomas  Arnold  Slack,  Jr.  Born  at  Peoria,  December  14, 

1866. 

f.  William  Rotch  Slack.  Born  at  Peoria,  October  5,  1868. 
Died  at  Peoria,  Ill.,  June  26,  1869. 

2.  William  Rotch  Slack.  Born  in  Providence,  R.  I.  Married  Miss 
Hartshorne  of  Attleboro’,  Mass.  Lived  in  Providence  in  1879. 

3.  Lewis  Slack.  Died  Young. 

4.  George  Slack.  Died  young. 

5.  George  Slack.  Died  young. 

6.  Amy  Slack.  Died  young. 

7.  Laura  Slack.  Died  young. 

8.  Mary  Slack.  Died,  hasing  been  an  invalid  for  years. 

9.  Edward  Slack.  Died  young. 

10.  Edward  Slack.  Died  young. 

XII.  Descendants  of  KIMBALL  SLACK  (Joel,  William,  Joseph,  Wil¬ 
liam). 

1.  Joel  B.  Slack.  Born  in  Ludlow,  Vt.  Resided  in  Woodstock,  Vt. 

2.  Var  Buren  Slack.  Born  in  Ludlow,  Vt.  Deceased. 

3.  Eben  R.  Slack.  Born  in  Ludlow.  Deceased. 

4.  Mary  Slack.  Born  in  Ludlow.  Married  and  lived  in  Ludlow. 

5.  - -  Slack.  Born  in  Ludlow.  Deceased. 


XIII.  Descendants  of  JOHN  SPOFFORD  SLACK  (Levi,  William, 
Joseph,  William). 

1.  Henry  Lake  Slack.  Born  in  Plymouth,  Vt.,  August  30,  1847.  Edu¬ 
cated  at  Dartmouth  and  Yale  Colleges,  graduating  from  the  Theo¬ 
logical  School  of  the  latter  in  1876,  and  accepted  a  pastorate  of 
Congregational  Church  at  Chester,  Vt.  Married,  May  21,  1878. 
Miss  Fanny  Phelps  of  Chester,  Vt. 

2.  Elvira  Lake  Slack.  Born  in  Plymouth,  Vt.  Died  in  infancy. 

3.  Mary  Eaton  Slack.  Born  in  Plymouth,  Vt.,  February  10,  1866. 

4.  Carrie  Slack.  Born  in  Plymouth,  Vt.,  February  23,  1870. 


XIV.  Descendants  of  AUGUSTUS  D.  SLACK  (Levi,  Wiliam,  Joseph, 
William). 

1.  Francis  L.  Slack.  Born  April  25,  1864. 
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XV.  Descendants  of  JOHN  A.  SLACK  (John,  William,  Joseph,  Wil¬ 
liam). 

1.  William  Henry  Harrison  Slack.  Born  in  Springfield,  Vt.,  where  he 
long  lived  and  did  business  as  a  manufacturer,  and  wide-awake  man. 
Removed  his  shoddy  manufactory  in  1880  to  Bellow’s  Falls,  Vt. 

2.  Eliza  Ann  Slack. 

3.  Frances  Agusta  Slack. 

4.  Mary  Ella  Slack. 

5.  John  Taylor  Slack.  Born  in  Springfield,  Vt.  Obtained  some  re¬ 
pute  and  $50,  for  walking  in  1876,  fifty  miles  in  fourteen  hours  and 
thirty  seconds,  the  wager  being  for  fifteen  hours. 

6.  Effie  Hadley  Slack. 


The  following  have  not  been  able  to  be  connected  with  the  sons  of  the 
original  founder  of  the  Slack  Family — WILLIAM,  but  their  names  are 
found  in  the  list  of  C.  W.  SLACK. 


ALBERT  D.  SLACK  (David,  William,  William,  - ,  - ).  Born  in 

Thetford,  Vt.  WTas  for  a  while  of  the  firm  of  George  M.  Lee  &  Co.,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers  in  boots  and  shoes,  and, 
subsequently  travelled  for  the  firm  as  solicitor  of  orders. 


ELI  W.  SLACK  (Paschal,  William,  William, - , - ).  Born  in  Nor¬ 

wich,  Vt.  Removed  to  the  West,  settling  in  Westboro’,  Wisconsin.  Made 
a  visit  home  and  created  a  scandal  by  going  off  with  a  brother’s  wife..  They 
subsequently  returned,  and  explained  they  had  been  on  a  visit  to  mutual 
relatives. 


FRANK  HENRY  SLACK  (Henry  Fletcher,  Henry,  William, - , - ). 

Born  at  Wells  River,  Vt.  Went  to  Boston  as  a  dry  goods  traveller  in  the 
service  of  Ordway,  Blodgett  &  Hidden.  While  there  married,  December  14, 
1881,  Ida  Helen  Stebbins,  daughter  of  Hon.  Isaac  Stebbins  of  Chelsea,  Mass. 


WILLIAM  GRAY  SLACK  (Henry  Fletcher,  Henry,  William,  — ,  — ). 
Born  at  Wells  River,  Vt.  Resided  there  with  his  widowed  mother. 


SEVENTH  GENERATION 

I.  Descendants  of  CHARLES  ALBERT  SLACK  (Eliphaiet,  John, 
John,  Benjamin,  William). 

1.  Charles  WThitney  Slack.  Born,  Grosse  Tete,  La.,  May  24,  1849. 
Died,  Rosedale,  La.,  1885. 

2.  Mary  Elizabeth  Slack.  Born  October  16,  1850.  Married  Micajah 
Row,  of  Tunica,  La.,  November  4,  1869.  (He  died  in  1900).  She 
died  January  5,  1921.  Had  one  son: 

a.  Charles  William  Row.  Born  November  19,  1870.  Married 
Lily  Dora  McCardell.  Died  June  21,  1930.  Had  five  chil¬ 
dren. 

3.  Walter  Garrett  Slack.  Born  September  9,  1852.  Killed  December 
22,  1877. 
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4.  Henry  John  Slack.  Born  November  16,  1854.  A  successful  planter 
Iberville  Parish,  La.  Died  October  15,  1914.  Unmarried. 

5.  Adelaide  Slack.  Born  September  8,  1856.  Died  October  4,  1867. 

6.  Martha  Willis  Slack.  Born  April  6,  1858.  Died  May  9,  1858. 


II.  Descendants  of  JOHN  DUTTON  SLACK  (Eliphalet,  John,  John, 
Benjamin,  William). 

1.  Anna  Alfreda  Slack.  Born  September  3,  1856.  Died  in  1872. 

2.  John  Dutton  Slack.  Born  August  26,  1858.  After  his  father’s 
death  he  changed  his  name  from  “John  Eliphalet”  as  he  had  been 
baptized,  to  “John  Dutton”,  thus  assuming  his  father’s  full  name. 
He  died  in  1881  or  1882. 

3.  Caroline  Matilda  Slack.  Born  July  23,  1860.  Died  from  Yellow 
Fever  in  Donaldsonville,  La.,  where  she  had  gone  on  a  visit  in 
1878.  The  Negro  Mammy,  “Lizette,”  at  the  risk  of  her  life  broke 
through  the  “shot-gun  quarantines”  to  nurse  her,  bury  her  and  then 
get  back  home  to  her  “folks”  in  Plaquemine,  La. 

4.  Mary  Alice  Slack.  Born  October  14,  1864,  two  months  after  her 
father  had  been  killed  by  the  Federals.  She  was  married  to  Stacey 
W.  Botsford,  of  New  York,  on  Dec.  14,  1896,  by  Rt.  Rev.  Davis 
Sessums,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Louisiana.  They  are  living  in  Los 
Angeles,  California.  No  children. 


III.  Descendants  of  HENRY  RICHMOND  SLACK  , Eliphalet,  John, 
John,  Benjamin,  William). 

1.  Henry  Richmond  Slack.  Jr.  Born  May  7,  1862.  Married  Ruth 
Bradfield,  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Searcy  Bradfield  and  Mary 
(Loyd)  Bradfield  of  La  Grange,  Ga.,  September  14,  1887.  Have 
four  children.  They  were  all  born  in  La  Grange,  Ga.,  where  Henry 
Richmond  Slack  and  his  wife,  Ruth,  are  now  living.  The  children 
are: 

a.  Henry  Richmond  Slack,  III.  Born  “Thanksgiving-day”, 
November  29,  1888.  Married  June  14,  1922,  Elizabeth 
Randall,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blanchard  Randall  of 
Baltimore,  Md.  Have  two  children. 

1.  Henry  Richmond  Slack,  IV.  Bom  July  28,  1924. 

2.  Wyatt  Cameron  Slack.  Born  May  18,  1928. 

b.  Searcy  Bradfield  Slack.  Born  June  9,  1891.  Married 
October  25,  1916,  Julia  Pratt  Smith,  daughter  of  McQueen 
Smith  and  Lila  (Holt)  Smith  of  Prattville,  Ala.  Have  four 
children: 

1.  Searcy  Bradfield  Slack,  Jr.  Born  November  6,  1917. 

2.  Ruth  Slack.  Born  April  11,  1919. 

3.  Eugenia  Pratt  Slack.  Bora  April  6,  1930. 

4.  Julia  McQueen  Slack.  Born  March  30,  1924. 

c.  Ruth  Slack.  Born  February  18,  1893.  Married  Hazen 
Egar  Smith,  son  of  McQueen  Smith  and  Lila  (Holt)  Smitn 
of  Prattville,  Ala.  (He  died  of  pneumonia,  March  1,  1919). 
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d.  Mary  Louise  Slack.  Born  October  28,  1898.  Married  Scroop 
DeWitt  Hooker,  October  14,  1930. 

2.  William  Samuel  Slack.  Born  October  22,  1869.  Married  Caroline 
Augusta  Benjamin,  oldest  child  of  William  Harbert  Benjamin  and 
Cecelia  Caroline  (Breithaupt)  Benjamin,  December  29,  1896,  at 
‘‘Homestead  Plantation’’,  East  Carroll  Parish,  La.  (She  died  July 
11,  1919,  at  Alexandria,  La.)  Clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
ordained  in  March,  1896.  At  present  rector  of  St.  James  Church, 
Alexandria,  La.  They  had  three  daughters: 

a.  Caroline  Louise  Slack.  Born  January  15,  1898.  Married 
Frederick  Lee  Adams,  oldest  child  of  Thomas  Lee  Adams 
and  Nettie  (Sturke)  Adams  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  March 
30,  1921.  Have  two  sons,  and  live  in  Hattiesburg,  Miss.: 

1.  Frederick  Lee  Adams,  Jr.  Born,  Alexandria,  La.,  De¬ 
cember  2,  1921. 

2.  William  Samuel  Adams.  Born,  Alexandria,  La.,  No¬ 
vember  15,  1923. 

b.  Cecelia  Benjamin  Slack.  Born  September  23,  1901,  at 

“Homestead  Plantation”,  La.  Married  Stockton  Marion 
Estes,  only  son  of  Francis  Marion  Estes  and  Nellie  (Stock- 
ton)  Estes  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  29,  1925.  Live  in 
New  York  City.  Have  two  children: 

1.  Cecelia  Benjamin  Estes.  Born,  Alexandria,  La.,  Feb¬ 
ruary  21,  1928. 

b.  Richard  Stockton  Estes.  Born,  Alexandria,  La.,  Sep¬ 
tember  17,  1930. 

c.  Margaret  Emily  Slack.  Born,  New  Orleans,  La.  September 
16,  1903.  Married  James  Jerry  Slade,  Jr.,  only  son  of 
James  Jerry  Slade  and  Consuela  (Ferias)  Slade  of  Urua- 
pan,  Mexico,  on  October  28,  1925.  Live  in  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

3.  Louisiana  Woolf  oik  Slack.  Born  near  Rosedale,  La.,  as  were  all 
of  this  generation),  October  25,  1873.  Died,  La  Grange,  Ga., 
February  8,  1903.  Unmarried. 

4.  Charles  John  Slack.  Born  near  Rosedale,  La.,  September  24,  1877. 
Married  Sue  Lum  Simrall,  oldest  daughter  of  Bell  Newell  Simrall 
and  Sue  (Lum)  Simrall,  of  Ball  Ground,  Miss.,  June  2,  1903.  Now 
living  near  Maringouin,  La.  Had  five  children: 

a.  Charles  John  Slack.  Born  April  17,  1904.  Died  May  3, 
1914. 

b.  Sue  Simrall  Slack.  Born  January  2,  1906.  Married  Joe 
Moxley,  September  8,  1930. 

c.  Mary  Howard  Slack.  Born  February  29,  1908.  Married 
Calvin  Kendrick  Schwing,  II,  son  of  Edward  Beynroth 
Schwing  and  Janie  (Hickman)  Schwing,  October  18,  1926. 
And  living  in  Plaquemine,  La.  Have  two  boys: 

1.  Calvin  Kendrick  Schwing,  III.  Born,  Plaquemine,  La., 
August  29,  1927. 

2.  Charles  Edward  Schwing.  Born  in  Plaquemine,  La., 
November  21,  1929. 

d.  William  Samuel  Slack,  II.  Born  February  2,  1912,  at 
Maringouin,  La. 
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e.  Inez  Lum  Slack.  Born  October  5,  1914,  near  Maringouin, 
Louisiana. 


IV.  Descendants  of  HENRY  SLACK  (John,  John,  John,  Benjamin, 
William). 

1.  Helen  Margaret  Slack.  Born  in  New  York  City,  March  27,  1862. 
Died,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  March  3,  1874. 

2.  John  Ruggles  Slack.  Born  in  New  York  City,  June  24,  1863. 
Graduated  from  Columbia  College,  1884.  Died  in  New  York  City, 
August  1,  1904. 

3.  Mary  Steele  Slack.  Born  in  New  York  City,  October  3,  1864.  Died 
Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  February  28,  1867. 

4.  Frances  Slack.  Born  at  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  February  28,  1870. 

Died  February  28,  1874,  at  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

5.  Marguerite  Hicks  Slack.  Born  November  19,  1876,  at  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 
Living  at  441  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

6.  Henry  Slack.  Born  August  23,  1878  at  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  Married 
in  New  York  City,  May  5,  1906,  Rosalie  Coe  Campbell,  daughter 
Richard  Lee  Campbell  of  New  York  City,  and  is  in  the  cotton  busi¬ 
ness  in  New  York  ity.  Have  two  children: 

a.  Henry  Campbell  Slack.  Born  in  New  York  City,  January 
23,  1909. 

b.  Rosalie  Hicks  Slack.  Born  March  4,  1910,  in  New  York. 


V.  Descendants  of  SAMUEL  RUGGLES  SLACK  (Ruggles,  Samuel, 
John,  Benjamin,  William). 

1.  Francis  Key  Slack.  Born  in  Albemarle  Co.,  Va.,  September  29, 
1852.  Educated  in  Boston  schools.  Served  several  years  in  Rus¬ 
sell’s  Mercantile  Agency,  Boston,  and  subsequently  bookkeeper  in 
“The  Commonwealth”  newspaper  office.  Resides  at  Weymouth, 
Mass. 

% 

2.  Mary  Ruggles  Slack.  Born  in  Albemarle  Co.,  Va.,  July  19,  1854. 
Married,  October  25,  1881,  Alfred  Wyman,  an  apothecary  of  Wey¬ 
mouth,  Mass. 

3.  Sallie  Mildred  Slack.  Born  in  Virginia,  April  21,  1857.  Died  May 
20,  1858. 

4.  Charles  Hancock  Slack.  Born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  February  9,  1860. 

5.  Alice  Lyon  Slack.  Born  in  Dorchester,  Mass.  (Boston),  September 
10,  1877. 


VI.  Descendants  of  CHARLES  WESLEY  SLACK  (Ruggles,  Samuel, 
John,  Benjamin,  William). 

1.  Henry  Vannevar  Slack.  Born  in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  October  15,  1850. 
Educated  in  Boston  schools,  leaving  the  Boston  Latin  School  for 
apprenticeship  in  “The  Transcript”  office.  Subsequently  entered 
the  Internal  Revenue  service  in  Boston.  Married,  December  11, 
*  1878,  Josephine  A.  Gale  of  Boston.  Has  children: 

a.  Eveline  Vannevar  Slack.  Born  in  Boston,  March  31,  1879. 
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b.  Charles  Wesley  Slack,  Jr.  Born  in  Boston,  May  5,  1880. 

2.  Mary  Evelina  Slack.  Born  in  Boston,  November  10,  1856.  Af¬ 
flicted  with  paralysis  of  limbs  from  infany.  Married,  February 
8,  1881,  Wendell  C.  Hatch,  son  of  Nathan  M.  Hatch  and  Mary  J. 
(Higgins)  Hatch.  Had  one  child: 

a.  Wendell  C.  Hatch,  Jr.  Born  and  died  in  Boston,  April 
7,  1882. 

3.  Alice  Eaton  Slack.  Born  and  died  in  Boston,  May  10,  1862. 


VII.  Descendants  of  WILLIAM  DUDLEY  SLACK  (Lewis,  Samuel, 
John,  Benjamin,  William). 

1.  Caroline  Dudley  Slack.  Born  at  Brady’s  Bend,  Pa.,  November 

16,  1858.  Married  May  11,  1880,  Edward  E.  Shepard  of  Bradford, 
Pa.  Has  one  child: 

a.  Helen  Shepard.  Born  April  17,  1881. 

2.  Sarah  Williams  Slack.  Born  at  Brady’s  Bend,  Pa.,  June  16,.  1861. 
Married  George  W.  May,  son  of  William  B.  May  of  Roxbury  dis¬ 
trict,  Boston,  Mass. 

3.  Mary  Reed  Flower  Slack.  Born  at  Brady’s  Bend,  Pa.,  October  30, 
1864. 

-  4.  Helen  Walker  Slack.  Born  Brady’s  Bend,  Pa.,  December  5,  1869. 


VIII.  Descendants  of  ISAAC  WARREN  SLACK  (Benjamin,  Benjamin, 
William,  Samuel,  Benjamin,  William). 

1.  Ezra  A.  Slack.  Born  in  Slackville  (now  Plainville),  Wrentham, 
Mass.  An  Orthdox  Congregational  Clergyman  at  Marrimack 
(Reed’s  Ferry),  N.  H.  Installed  October  13,  1881. 


IX.  Descendants  of  THOMAS  ARNOLD  SLACK  (David  Burr,  Lewis, 
Samuel,  Benjamin,  William). 

1.  Philip  Saunders  Slack.  Born  in  New  Haven,  Ct.,  March  12,  1854. 

2.  Eliza  Weston  Slack.  Born  at  New  Haven,  Ct.,  June  1,  1859. 

3.  David  Burr  Slack.  Born  at  Peoria,  Ill.,  May  23,  1863.  Drowned 
in  Maumee  River,  Toledo,  Ohio,  July  12,  1873. 

4.  Albert  Irving  Slack.  Born  at  Peoria,  Ill.,  November  18,  1865.  Died 
at  Peoria,  Ill.,  July  26,  1866. 

5.  Thomas  Arnold  Slack.  Born  at  Peoria,  Ill.,  December  4,  1866. 

6.  William  Rotch  Slack.  Born  at  Peoria,  Ill.,  October  5,  1868.  Died 
Peoria,  Ill.,  June  26,  1869. 


EIGHTH  GENERATION 

I.  Descendants  of  HENRY  RICHMOND  SLACK,  JR.  (Henry  Rich- 
mond,  Eiiphalet,  John,  John,  Benjamin,  William). 

1.  Henry  Richmond,  III.  Born,  La  Grange,  Ga.,  “Thanksgiving-day”, 
November  29,  1888.  Graduated,  University  of  Georgia,  A.  B.,  1908, 
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Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  M.  D.,  1912;  post-graduate  work, 
University  of  Berlin,  1913;  Red  Cross  Surgeon  (World  War)  with 
French,  1914-15;  1st  Lieut.,  M.  C.  A.  E.  F.,  1917,  Capt.,  1918.  Sent 
by  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  establish  Chair  of  Laryngology,  Union 
University,  Peking,  China,  1922-23.  At  present,  Asso.  Prof,  of 
Laryngology  at  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  and  Executive  Sur¬ 
geon,  Presbyterian  Charity  Hospital,  Baltimore.  Married  June  14, 
1922,  Elizabeth  Blanchard  Randall,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Blanchard  Randall  of  Baltimore,  Md.  Resides  in  Bishop’s  Road, 
Baltimore,  Md.  Has  two  children: 

a.  Henrv  Richmond  Slack,  IV.  Born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  July 
28,  1924. 

b.  Wyatt  Cameron  Slack.  Born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  May  18, 
1928. 

2.  Searcy  Bradfield  Slack.  Born,  La  Grange,  Ga.,  June  9,  1891. 
Graduated,  B.  S.,  C.  E.  University  of  Georgia,  1911;  Peabody  fel¬ 
lowship  at  Harvard,  and  M.  A.,  1912.  Elected  Troup  County,  and 
La  Grange,  Ga.,  city  surveyor  and  engineer,  -while  at  Harvard. 
Asst.  Prof.  Civil  Engineering,  University  of  Georgia,  1915-17.  In 
charge  of  Radio  at  Harvard,  and  built  the  station  at  U.  of  Ga. 
Curing  World  War  was  instructor  in  Signal  Corps,  at  Camp  Han¬ 
cock.  Married  Julia  Pratt  Smith,  daughter  of  McQueen  Smith  and 
Lila  (Holt)  Smith  of  Prattville,  Ala.,  October  25,  1916.  At  present 
Bridge  Engineer  of  Georgia  Highway  Department,  a  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  member  of  commit¬ 
tee  to  standardize  bridge  construction  for  U.  S.  Highway  Depart¬ 
ment.  Lives  in  Decatur,  Ga.  Have  four  children: 

a.  Searcy  Bradfield  Slack,  Jr.  Born  November  6,  1917. 

b.  Ruth  Slack.  Born  April  11,  1919. 

c.  Eugenia  Pratt  Slack.  Born  November  6,  1920. 

d.  Julia  McQueen  Slack.  Born  March  30,  1924. 

3.  Ruth  Slack.  Born,  La  Grange,  Ga.,  February  18,  1893.  Graduated, 

A.  B.,  Agnes  Scott  College,  1912.  Columbia  College,  M.  A.,  1928. 
Married  Hazen  Egar  Smith,  son  of  McQueen  Smith  and  Lila  (Holt) 
Smith,  March  2,  1916.  (He  died  of  penumonia,  March  1,  1919). 
No  children.  She  was  Secretary  for  Vocational  Work  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Presbyterian  Church,  1925*27.  Now  assistant  dean  of  women, 
Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C.  . 

4.  Mary  Louise  Slack.  Born,  La  Grange,  Ga.,  October  28,  1898.  Grad¬ 
uated,  A.  B.,  Agnes  Scott  College,  1918.  Post-graduate  work,  Co¬ 
lumbia  College,  1919.  Taught  in  Junior  High  School,  and  did  wel¬ 
fare  work  in  La  Grange,  Ga.,  1919-26.  Was  Editor  of  “Onward”, 
the  paper  of  the  young  people  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church, 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  1926-30.  Resigned  to  marry,  October  14,  1930, 
Scroop  DeWitt  Hooker,  M.  E.,  and  to  live  in  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


IL  Descendants  of  WILLIAM  SAMUEL  SLACK  (Henry  Richmond, 
Eliphalet,  John,  John,  Benjamin,  William). 

1.  Caroline  Louise  Slack.  Born  near  Maringouin,  La.,  January  15, 
1898.  Graduated  with  honor  from  Columbus,  Miss.,  High  School; 
graduated,  Newcomb  College,  B.  A.,  1919;  house  president  in  Senior 
year;  member  Alpha  Omicron  Pi  Sorority.  Taught  English  in  Bol- 
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ton  High  School,  1919-1921.  Married  Frederick  Lee  Adams,  son 
of  Thomas  Lee  Adams  and  Nettie  (Sturke)  Adams  of  New  Orleans, 
La.,  March  30,  1921.  Live  in  Hattiesburg,  Miss.  (He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Washington  Artillery  of  New  Orleans,  and  was  wounded 
at  Chauteau  Thierry,  France,  bv  explosion  of  machine  gun).  (See 
page  215).  They  have  two  sons: 

a.  Frederick  Lee  Adams,  Jr.  Born  December  2,  1921,  in 
Alexandria,  La. 

b.  William  Samuel  Adams.  Born  November  15,  1923,  near 
Alexandria,  La. 

2.  Cecelia  Benjamin  Slack.  Born  on  “Homestead  Plantation”,  near 
Lake  Providence,  La.,  September  23,  1901.  Graduated  with  honor 
from  Columbus  High  School,  Columbus,  Miss.  Entered  Newcomb 
College  before  she  was  16.  Member  of  Alpha  Amicron  Pi  Sorority. 
Lost  one  year  from  school  on  account  of  mother’s  illness,  but  grad¬ 
uated,  B.  A.,  1922,  having  been  assistant  in  the  laboratory  work. 
Taught  in  Henry  W.  Allen  School,  New  Orleans,  and  later  in  Bolton 
High  School,  Alexandria,  1924-25.  Married  Stockton  Marion  Estes. 
December  29,  1925,  only  son  of  the  late  Judge  Francis  Marion  Estes 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Eleanor  (Stockton)  Estes.  (See  page  215). 
Lived  for  a  while  in  Mexico  City  and  Guadalajara.  Now  living  at 
80  MacDougal  Street,  New  York  City. 

Have  two  children: 

a.  Cecelia  Benjamin  Estes.  Born,  Alexandria,  La.,  February 
21,  1928. 

b.  Richard  Stockton  Estes.  Born,  Alexandria,  La.,  September 
17,  1930. 

3.  Margaret  Emily  Slack.  Born,  521  Pelican  Ave.,  New  Orleans,  La., 
September  16,  1903.  Graduated,  Vice-President  of  her  Class  in 
Bolton  High  School,  Alexandria,  La.,  and  voted  by  her  class  the 
“Prettiest”,  “Wittiest”  and  “Most  Original  Girl”,  1919;  graduated, 
B.  A.,  in  Home  Economics  at  Newcomb  College,  1923.  Member  of 
Alpha  Omicron  Pi  Sorority.  Chosen  as  one  of  the  prettiest  girls 
in  her  graduating  class  at  Newcomb,  and  later  selected  for  the 
Annual  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Taught  millinery  in 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  while  a  student  at  Newcomb;  taught  Domestic 
Science  in  the  High  School,  in  Marksville,  La.  Married  Jamc-s 
Jerry  Slade,  Jr.,  only  son  of  James  Jerry  Slade  and  Consuela 
(Ferias)  Slade  of  Uruapan,  Mexico,  October  28,  1925.  Lived  in 
various  places  in  Mexico  for  several  years.  Now  resident  at 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  where  her  husband  is  an  instructor  in  Math¬ 
ematics  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 


III.  Descendants  of  CHARLES  JOHN  SLACK  (Henry  Richmond, 
Eliphalet,  John,  John,  Benjamin,  William). 

1.  Charles  John  Slack.  Born  near  Maringouin,  La.,  April  17,  1904. 
Died  May  3,  1914.  Buried  in  Magnolia  Cemetery,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

2.  Sue  Simrall  Slack.  Born  near  Maringouin,  La.,  January  2,  1906. 
Attended_  Southwestern  Louisiana  Institute,  Lafayette,  La.  Taught 
school  at  Whitecastle  and  Plaquemine  High  Schools,  also  “Illiter- 

*  acy  School”  at  Maringouin,  La.  Married  September  8,  1930,  Joe 

Moxley,  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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3.  Mary  Howard  Slack.  Born  February  29,  1908.  Graduated  from 
the  Shady  Grove  Consolidated  High  School,  and  attended  the 
Southwestern  Louisiana  Institute  at  Lafayette,  La.  Married  on 
October  11,  1926,  Calvin  Kendrick  Schwing,  son  of  Edward  Beyn- 
roth  Schwing  and  Janie  (Hickman)  Schwing  of  Plaquemine,  La. 
He  is  in  the  lumber  business.  Have  two  sons: 

a.  Calvin  Kendrick  Schwing,  Jr.  Born  in  Plaquemine,  La., 
August  29,  1927. 

b.  Charles  Edward  Schwing.  Born  in  Plaquemine,  La.,  on 
November  21,  1929. 

4.  William  Samuel  Slack,  II.  Born  February  2,  1912,  near  Marin- 
gouin,  La.  Graduated  from  the  “Shady  Grove  Consolidated  Rural 
High  School.  Lives  at  Maringouin,  La. 

5.  Inez  Lum  Slack.  Born  October  5,  1914,  near  Maringouin,  La. 
Is  at  present  a  student  at  the  “Shady  Grove  Consolidated  Rural 
High  School.”  Lives  at  Maringouin,  La. 


IV.  Descendants  of  HENRY  SLACK  (Henry,  John,  John,  John,  Ben¬ 
jamin,  William). 

1.  Henry  Campbell  Slack.  Born  in  New  York  City,  January  23,  1909. 

2.  Rosalie  Hicks  Slack.  Born  in  New  York  City,  March  4,  1910. 


V.  Descendants  of  HENRY  VANNEVAR  SLACK  (Charles  Wesley, 
Ruggles,  Samuel,  John,  Benjamin,  William). 

1.  Evelina  Vannevar  Slack.  Born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  31,  1879. 

2.  Charles  Wesley  Slack,  Jr.  Born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  8,  1880. 


NINTH  GENERATION 

I.  Descendants  of  HENRY  RICHMOND  SLACK,  III  (Henry  Rich¬ 
mond,  Jr.,  Henry  Richmond,  Eliphalet,  John  John,  Benjamin,  William). 

1.  Henry  Richmond  Slack,  IV.  Born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  July  28,  1924. 

2.  Wyatt  Cameron  Slack.  Born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  May  18,  1928. 


II.  Descendants  of  SEARCY  BRADFIELD  SLACK  (Henry  Richmond, 
Jr.,  Henry  Richmond,  Eliphalet,  John,  John,  Benjamin,  William). 

1.  Searcy  Bradfield  Slack.  Born  November  6,  1917. 

2.  Ruth  Slack.  Born  April  11,  1919. 

3.  Eugenia  Pratt  Slack.  Born  November  6,  1920. 

4.  Julia  McQueen  Slack.  Born  March  30,  1924. 
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ADDENDA 


The  following  pages  contain  undigested  and  miscellaneous 
references  to  persons  or  families  of  the  name  of  Slack,  as  they 
are  found,  or  were  found,  by  Charles  Wesley  Slack,  and  pre¬ 
served  by  him,  according  to  the  States  in  which  they  occurred. 
All  references  having  an  asterisk  (*)  before  them,  are  those 
which  I  have  added,  and  come  direct  to  me,  through  correspond¬ 
ence  or  otherwise. 

There  seem  to  be  a  number  of  families  bearing  this  name 
scattered  all  over  the  land,  particularly  so  in  Louisiana,  but  so 
far  as  I  can  discover  there  is  no  connection  with  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  family  of  SLACK  from  which  we  are  sprung. 

.  The  United  States  Census  of  1790  shows  that  there  were 
in  Scituate  Town,  Rhode  Island,  a  Miss  Wait  Slack,  who  regis¬ 
tered  1  white  female,  and  1  white  male;  Mrs.  Barbary  Slack, 
who  registered  1  white  male  under  16  yrs.  of  age,  and  3  white 
females;  Benjamin  Slack  registered  4  w^hite  males  above  16 
yrs.,  3  males  under  16  yrs.  and  6  white  females;  and  Joseph 
Slack  of  Smithfield  Town  registered  1  white  male  over  16  yrs.,  2 
under  16  yrs.  and  4  white  females. 

The  United  States  Census  of  1790  shows  that  there  were 
in  New  London  County,  Connecticut,  Able  Slack  registering  1 
white  male  over  and  1  under  16  yrs.  and  2  white  females ;  Amos 
Slack,  registered  2  white  males  over  and  1  under  16  yrs.  and  2 
white  females;  William  Slack,  1  white  male  over  and  1  under 
16  yrs.  and  7  white  females;  in  Killingley  Town,  Ct.,  Joseph 
Slack  registered  1  white  male  over  and  1  under  16  yrs.  and  4 
white  females,  while  William  Slack  registered  2  white  males  and 
2  white  females. 

The  same  census  shows  a  John  Slack  registered  as  having  1 
white  male  over  and  1  under  16  yrs.  and  3  white  females,  in  New 
London  Town,  New  Hampshire. 

This  census  shows  in  Attleborough  Town,  Mass.,  a  Samuel 
Slack  registered  as  4  white  males  over  16  yrs.  and  9  females; 
Eliphalet  Slack  of  Rehoboth  Town  had  2  white  males  over,  1  under 
16  yrs.  and  3  white  females ;  John  Slack  of  Needham  had  2  white 
males  over  and  2  under  16  yrs.  and  4  white  females;  and  Benja¬ 
min  Slack  of  the  same  place  had  2  white  males  over,  1  under  16 
yrs.  and  4  white  females ;  and  Joel  Slack  of  Wrentham  Town  had 
1  white  male  and  3  white  females. 

This  Census  shows  in  Maryland,  Hartford  County,  one  John 
Slack  registering  1  white  made  over,  2  under  16  yrs.  and  9  white 
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females,  and  a  Jacob  Slack  of  the  same  county  registering  1  white 
male  over  and  1  under  16  yrs.  and  4  white  females. 

Doubtless  there  are  a  large  number  bearing  the  name  Slack 
who  came  to  this  country  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  a  large  number  of  whom  were  originally  of  Dutch  ances¬ 
try  and  changed  the  spelling  of  their  names  to  Slack,  the  English 
form  of  it. 


MAINE 


John  Slack  had  a  child: 

a.  William  Sayward  Slack.  Bom  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  A  carpenter  by 
trade.  Married  and  settled  at  Norway,  Maine,  and  had  a  child: 

1.  Henry  Slack.  Born  in  Norway,  Maine,  March  23,  1853, 
who  was  a  shoe-fitter  by  trade. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

(George  E.  Jenks  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire.) 

I.  John  Slack.  Came  from  Attleboro’,  Mass.,  with  his  wife,  Betsey 
(Ide)  who  was  published  in  Attleboro’  for  marriage,  October  20,  1781,  and 
settled  in  New  London,  N.  H.  Had  a  brother  living  at  Springfield,  N.  H. 
(also  from  Attleboro’,  Mass.)  A  sister  named  Molly  Slack,  died  in  New 
London,  N.  H.,  in  1818.  Had  children: 

1.  Leviah  (or  Serviah)  Slack.  Born  in  Attleboro’,  October  9,  1782. 

2.  John  Hancock  Slack.  Born  at  New  London,  N.  H.,  June,  1789. 
Married  Lydia,  daughter  of  Levi  Hastings,  of  Wilton,  N.  H.,  about 
1825.  Died  in  Loudon  County,  Va.,  August  2,  1857,  aged  68.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  Class  of  1811,  consisting 
of  fifty-five  members,  among  them  were  Joel  Parker,  Amos  Ken¬ 
dall,  William  Coggswell,  Nathaniel  H.  Carter,  and  other  prominent 
men!  Taught  at  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  read  law  with  Moses  Paul 
Payson  of  Bath,  N.  H.,  John  Harris  and  Baruch  Chase,  both  of 
Hopkinton,  N.  H.  Practised  at  Andover,  Pembroke  and  Goffstown, 
N.  H.;  taught  at  Georgetowm,  D.  C.;  went  thence  to  Fairfax  County, 
Va.  Had  a  son  named: 

a.  John  Slack. 

3.  Betsey  Slack.  Bom  in  New  London,  N.  H.  Married  Spencer 
Clark  of  Lunenburg,  Vt. 


II.  Huldah  M.  Slack.  Married  at  Sanbornton,  N.  H.,  John  Sanborn 
(fifth  child  of  John  D.  Sanborn,  and  born  December  18,  1801),  and  re¬ 
moved  to  Connecticut,  -where  both  died. 


III.  Louisa  Slack.  Married  in  1829,  Adams  Hugh  Gale  (son  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Gale  of  Hebron,  N.  H.,  who  was  born  in  1806).  She  died  about  1844. 

IV.  Lorenzo  Slack.  Lived  at  West  Lebanon,  N.  H.  A  farmer. 
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V.  In  the  New  Hampshire  State  Papers,  Vol.  8.  page  457,  it  is  statol 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  voted,  on  petition,  to  detain  in  jail,  at 
Exeter,  William  Slack  and  five  others,  committed  from  New  York.  They 
were  Tories,  taken  in  Rogers’  Battle  at  Marrinack,  and  sent  to  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  By  order  of  Gen.  Washington  they  were  to  have  been  sent  to  Gen. 
Peircy,  in  Rhode  Island.  William  Slack  and  two  others  of  the  number 
broke  jail  and  escaped.) 

(Siloam  Slack  of  Plainfield,  N.  H.,  fell  from  the  roof  of  a  barn,  Satur¬ 
day,  July  25,  1881,  and  was  instantly  killed.  He  was  50  years  old  and 
unmarried). 


VERMONT 

I.  Joseph  Luther  Slack.  Reputed  a  captain  in  the  Revolutionary  ser¬ 
vice.  Had  a  son: 

1.  Silas  Slack,  who  had  a  son: 

a.  Joseph  Luther  Slack.  A  farmer  of  West  Randolph,  Vt. 
(Formerly  of  Chelsea  and  Tumbridge,  Vt.)  Had  chil¬ 
dren: 

1.  Edmund  Williard  Slack.  Resided  in  East  Somerville, 
Mass.,  in  1877. 

2.  - Slack  (daughter).  Married  William  W.  Kasson,  a 

produce  merchant,  113  Gross  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
residing  in  East  Somerville,  Mass.,  in  1877. 

3.  Walter  R.  Slack.  Was  a  bartender,  etc.,  in  Boston. 
Lived  in  East  Somerville,  Mass.,  in  1877. 


II.  Mrs.  James  Slack  (widow).  Resided  in  Chelsea,  Vt.  Married 
James  Rollins  of  Washington,  Vt.,  and  continued  residence  in  Chelsea,  Vt., 
in  1868. 


III.  Jesse  Slack.  Resided  at  West  Windsor.  A  farmer.  Married 
Bessie  Burt  Abbott.  Had — 

a.  Jesse  Slack. 

b.  Sarah  Slack,  and  six  other  children. 


IV.  Extracts  from  Newspapers: 

(A  very  good  house  is  kept  here  (Plymouth,  Vt.)  by  the  Messrs.  Slack 
&  Co.,  who  do  all  in  their  power  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  sojourner. 
“Cymon”  in  Boston  Post,  July  13,  1859.) 

(Mr.  Slack  was  asked  $15  for  a  terrible  beating  he  gave  his  daughter 
of  seventeen,  but  thinks  the  price  too  high  and  appeals.  This  was  in  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Vt.,  Local  (Vt.)  paper,  1875.) 

(George  W.  Slack  was  brought  before  Justice  A.  P.  Hatch  at  Norwich, 
Vt.,  for  an  assault  upon  his  wife,  and  fined  $6  and  costs.  Local  Vt.  paper, 
July,  1879.) 

(Mrs.  Lucia  Cook  Slack,  Boston,  Mass.,  -was  the  superscription  on  a 
letter  from  Strafford,  Vt.,  received  at  the  Boston  P.  O.,  April  14,  1879.) 
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(Upon  a  requisition  from  Gov.  Proctor  of  Vermont,  Chas.  Waterman, 
Edward  Cilley  and  Lewis  Richardson  were  arrested  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  in 
September,  1880,  for  an  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  upon  Ranson  Slack,  of 
Norwich.  They  were  to  be  arraigned  in  Norwich  on  the  30th  of  that 
month.) 

(Walter  S.  Slack,  from  Randolph,  Vt.,  a  bartender  at  the  Boston 
Hotel,  Boston,  in  May,  1881,  attempted  to  put  Timothy  Crowley,  an  in¬ 
toxicated  man,  out  of  his  barroom  when  the  latter  fell  down  the  stone 
steps,  fracturing  his  skull  and  dying  subsequently  at  the  City  Hospital. 
Slack  was  held  for  $1,000  for  examination,  but  eventually  discharged.) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Joel  Slack  (Benjamin).  Born  September  2,  1767.  Married  March  22, 
1792,  Esther  Richardson  (who  died  at  Wrentham,  Mass.,  May  5,  1846,  aged 
80).  Lived  at  Wrentham  (Slackville)  and  subsequently  in  North  Attle¬ 
boro’.  Died  in  Rehoboth,  May  6,  1851.  Had  seven  children: 

1.  Benjamin  Richardson  Slack.  Born  January  5,  1793.  Died  in  Reho¬ 
both,  January,  1843. 

2.  Abigail  Slack.  Born  February  5,  1795.  Married  Nathaniel  Whiting 
of  Winthrop,  Maine.  Now  dead.  Had  daughter: 

a.  Esther  Cheney  Whiting,  who  married  Miner  Ray  of  Mel¬ 
rose,  Mass. 

3.  Meroa  Slack.  Born  June  30,  1797.  Married  Benjamin  Cummings 
of  Attleboro,’  Mass.  Now  dead. 

4.  Jonas  Richardson  Slack.  Born  July  1,  1799,  in  Attleboro’.  Married 
Minerva  Lewis  of  Vassalboro’,  Maine  (who  died  at  East  Boston, 
February  3,  1882).  He  died  at  East  Boston  in  1864.  Had  chil¬ 
dren: 

a.  William  G.  Slack.  Born  in  1832.  Who  married  and  had 
one  son.  William  G.  Slack  was  a  flour  inspector,  and 
died  March  19,  1880.  His  son  was: 

1.  Frank  L.  Slack.  He  lived  at  East  Boston. 

b.  Augustus  Slack  of  East  Boston. 

c.  William  Abel  Slack.  Died  young. 

d.  Edwin  Slack,  who  removed  to  Burlington,  Iowa.  Had  son: 
1.  Charles  E.  Slack.  An  engineer,  living  in  East  Boston. 

e.  Henry  Slack.  Engineer,  living  in  East  Boston. 

f.  Caroline  Slack.  Married  a  Buzzell. 

g.  Sarah  Slack.  Married  a  Magoon. 

5.  Guilford  Slack.  Born  May  25,  1801,  in  Attleboro’.  Moved  to 
Illinois,  and  there  died.  Had  a  son: 

a.  Henry  G.  Slack,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (of  the  firm  I.  W. 
Richardson  &  Co.,  of  Providence),  who  died  in  Brooklyn 
in  1880. 

6.  Joel  Houghton  Slack.  Born  March  16,  1803,  in  Attleboro’.  Moved 
to  Clarkston,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  Now  dead. 

7.  Warren  G.  Slack.  Born  December  31,  1805,  in  Attleboro’.  Married 
April  8,  1830,  Sarah  Bickford,  daughter  of  Joel  Bickford,  and  lived 
in  Providence.  Had  children: 
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a.  George  W.  Slack. 

b.  Samuel  A.  Slack.  Married  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  May  23, 
1875,  Eliza  F.  Wilcox. 

c.  d.  e.  Albert,  Job  and  Eliza  (twins).  Died  early. 

Abel  Slack.  Lived  at  Slackville,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


Jonas  R.  Slack.  Lived  at  Slackville,  Wrentham,  Mass. 

Cynthia  Slack,  daughter  of  William  and  Cynthia  (Searle)  Slack.  Born 
in  Northampton,  November  12,  1812.  Married  September  25,  1839,  Cyrus 
Dwight  Noble  (son  of  Lyman  Noble  and  born  at  Westfield,  May  6,  1806),  a 
carpenter,  residing  in  1877,  in  Northampton,  and  had  four  children: 

a.  Grosvenor  Wright  Noble. 

b.  Edwin  Bannister  Noble. 

c.  Ellen  Bray  Noble. 

d.  Ellen  Elizabeth  Noble. 


Jonathan  C.  Slack.  Lived  in  Northampton,  Mass.  Married  Esther 
Maria  Pomeroy  (born  October  5,  1816),  daughter  of  Elisha  and  Esther 
Strong  Pomeroy  of  Southampton,  Mass. 


Abner  Slack.  Married,  November  18,  1827,  Mary  Thompson  (born  April 
13,  1806),  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Thompson  (son  of  Benjamin  and  Mary 
Killiam  Thompson)  of  Tewksbury,  who  died  April  1,  1818,  having  married 
Olive  Beck,  March  31,  1791,  wrho  died  October  21,  1818. 


Abner  Slack,  of  North  Reading,  Mass.,  origin,  whose  father  settled 
at  Wilmington,  Mass.  Had  children: 

a.  Mary  A.  Slack.  Born  in  Wilmington.  Married  Edmund 
F.  Peters,  teamster,  and  settled  in  Charlestown  District, 
Boston. 

b.  Elvira  T.  Slack.  Born  in  Wilmington.  Married  Dexter 
Parker  of  Wilmington.  No  children. 

*  c.  Charles  Slack.  Born  in  Wilmington.  Attached  to  the 
sheriff’s  office  of  Suffolk  County  as  keeper.  A  widower. 

d.  Frances  Slack.  Born  in  Wilmington.  Married  a  Sowers- 
by  of  that  town.  Deceased. 

George  Slack.  Brother  of  the  above  Abner  Slack.  Born  in  Wilmington, 
Mass.  Had  six  children: 

a.  Louisa  Slack.  Born  in  Wilmington.  Married  a  DeLand 
of  Reading. 

b.  -  Slack,  a  daughter.  Born  in  Wilmington. 

c.  George  W.  Slack.  Born  in  Wilmington.  Married  in 
Wakefield,  Mass.,  and  lived  in  New  Hampshire. 

d.  Benjamin  F.  Slack.  Married  in  Wakefield,  Mass.,  and 
moved  to  New  Hampshire. 

e.  Ellen  Slack.  Born  in  Wilmington.  Married  a  Mears  of 
that  towm. 

f.  -  Slack.  Died. 
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Samuel  Slack  (Edward,  Adam).  The  grandfather  a  deserter  from  the 
English  army,  who  concealed  his  identity.  The  father  (Edward,  with 
brothers,  John,  William  and  Adam)  was  born  in  Radford,  adjoining  Not¬ 
tingham,  England,  and  was  a  framework-knitter.  Subsequently  removed 
to  Arnold,  four  miles  from  Nottingham,  where  he  married  Ann  Stirman. 
He  died  in  1854  or  ’56,  leaving  ten  children,  and  in  1879  two  brothers  and 
a  sister  (Betsey)  lived  in  Highlandville  (Needham),  Mass. 


John  W.  Slack.  Son  of  William  Slack,  and  grandson  of  the  same. 
Born  in  “Great  Village”,  Londonderry,  Nova  Scotia,  and  residing  in  1880  at 
Marlboro’,  Mass.  Has  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  state,  in  which  he  had 
then  lived  ten  years — one  of  the  former  named  Charles.  Was  a  speaker  at 
the  Westboro’  Reform  Club  (Temperance)  gathering,  August  8,  1880. 


Comfort  Slack  of  Attleboro’,  Mass.,  published  intention  of  marriage 
with  Sarah  Love  of  Coventry,  R.  I.,  September  16,  1769.  Was  on  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Rhode  Island  Assembly,  1781-5. 


(John  Slack  of  Attleboro’,  husbandman,  March  19,  1771,  buys  land  in 
Wrentham  of  Elisha  Farrington.) 


(John  Slack,  Sr.,  and  Abigail  Slack,  his  wife,  of  Wrentham,  Mass., 
convey  by  deed,  June  20,  1781,  to  John  Slack,  Jr.,  of  Wrentham,  land  in 
Wrentham.) 


(John  Slack,  Jr.,  and  Elizabeth  Slack,  his  -wife,  of  Attleboro’,  Mass., 
convey  by  deed,  September  25,  1732,  to  Samuel  Bliss  of  Wrentham,  the  land 
deeded  them  as  above.) 

(John  Slack,  Sr.,  and  Abigail  Slack,  his  wife,  of  Wrentham,  conveyed 
by  deed,  February  25,  1789,  to  Joshua  Fairbanks,  land  in  Wrentham.) 

(John  Slack,  Sr.,  and  Abigail,  his  wife,  of  Wrentham,  convey  by  deed, 
February  25,  1789,  to  one  Orne,  land  in  Wrentham,  and  on  May  26,  1789, 
to  Joel  Slack,  lands  in  Wrentham.) 


(Slack,  Whiting  &  Cheney,  West  India  goods,  India  Street,  Boston,  in 
1809.) 


(Mrs.  Lucy  Slack,  widow  (maiden  name  Miller)  born  in  Cumberland, 
R.  I.,  died  in  Attleboro’,  Mass.,  in  1847,  aged  79.) 


(Mrs.  Anna  M.  Slack  and  James  M.  Slack  resided  in  1864,  at  corner  of 
St.  James  and  Alpine  Streets,  Roxbury,  Mass.) 


(Nehemiah  and  Cordelia  Slack  of  Roxbury  District,  Boston,  had  a 
daughter,  Laura  P.,  wife  of  Rev.  Charles  Bradley  (Methodist),  who  died 
at  Con-way,  N.  H.,  April  12,  1875.) 


(Darwin  E.  Slack,  of  Malden,  and  an  insurance  agent,  suddenly  disap¬ 
peared  in  December,  1879,  from  town,  with  supposed  large  indebtedness  un¬ 
cared  for.  He  was  agent  for  the  “Home”  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  “Franklin” 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  His  estate  was  put  into  bankruptcy.  He  was  51 
years  of  age,  and  left  a  -wife  and  child  destitute.) 
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RHODE  ISLAND 


Laura  Slack,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Polly  (Cummings)  Slack  (he 
a  farmer  and  calico-printer  about  1845).  Married  James  Allen  Ballou  of 
Providence,  R.  I. 


William  R.  Slack.  Lived  in  Providence.  Born  November  15,  1831. 
Married  Emmeline  Hartshorn.  No  children.  Was  an  oysterman. 


James  Slack.  Lived  in  Providence.  A  laborer. 


David  Slack.  Father  of  the  following: 

a.  Abbott  B.  Slack.  Died  in  Providence,  May  16,  1841.  Aged 

20. 

b.  Eliphalet  Slack.  Died  in  Providence,  January  11,  1842. 
aged  2  1-2  years. 

c.  Laura  J.  Slack.  Born  in  Providence,  January  9,  1841. 
Died,  aged  6. 


Roby  Slack.  Died  in  Providence,  March  1,  1845.  Aged  40. 


Amy  Slack.  Died  in  Providence,  March  16,  1854.  Aged  16. 


Benjamin  Slack  of  Scituate,  member  of  the  Assembly  in  1757-70,  and 
a  “Deputy”,  also  in  1774-8.) 

(Benajah  Slack,  of  Hopkinton,  member  of  the  Assembly  in  1760.) 

(Sarah  Slack  owed  Samuel’s  estate,  S52.28;  Benjamin,  do.  $354.;  L. 
Slack  was  a  creditor  of  do.  $26.56;  Benjamin,  do,  $18.) 

(A  Miss  Slack  of  Providence  married  Henry  Trueman  of  Providence.) 
(Francis  Slack  of  Providence,  married,  February  1853,  Sarah  Tefner.) 


NEW  YORK 

Hester  Slack.  Married  Daniel  Peatman,  wTio  with  his  family,  dwelt 
on  Staten  Island  until  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  when,  remaining 
loyal,  they  removed  to  and  settled  at  Greenwich,  New  Brunswick.  Had  a 
son: 

a.  Daniel  Peatman.  Bora  on  Staten  Island,  about  1767,  who 
married,  January  23,  1800,  at  Kingston,  N.  B.,  Ann  Gorum. 


Samuel  Slack’s  address  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  was  P.  O.  Box  24. 


Charles  A.  Slack  was  reported  as  sending  a  spiritual  letter  from  the 
other  world,  saying  he  was  from  New  York  City,  his  father’s  name  was 
William,  and  he  had  a  sister  Mary.  This  was  reported  in  the  Boston  “Ban¬ 
ner  of  Light,”  March  4,  1882. 


NEW  JERSEY 

(John  R.  Slack,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.) 

As  we  have  always  understood,  there  were  originally  four  brothers 
by  the  name  of  SLACK  who  came  to  this  country,  with  their  families;  two 
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settled  in  New  Jersey,  one  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  in  Virginia.  One 
of  those  who  settled  in  New  Jersey,  after  remaining  some  time,  moved 
into  the  State  of  New  York. 

Thomas  Slack,  of  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  a  farmer,  was  a  son  of 
one  of  those  two  who  settled  in  New  Jersey.  He  had  three  sons: 

a.  Thomas  Slack.  Died  in  Trenton,  N.  J. 

b.  Daniel  Slack.  Lived  in  Heightstown,  N.  J. 

c.  John  Slack.  Moved  to  Philadelphia.  Was  wool  merchant. 

Philip  Slack,  nephew  of  the  above  Thomas,  of  Monmouth  County,  lived 
in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  died  in  1839.  Had  five  sons: 

a.  John  R.  Slack.  Lived  in  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 

b.  Joseph  A.  Slack.  Lived  in  Trenton,  N.  J. 

c.  Philip  F.  Slack.  Lived  in  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 

d.  William  B.  Slack.  Resided  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Major 
in  U.  S.  A.  Commissary  Department. 

e.  Wesley  R.  Slack.  Lived  in  Paducah,  Ky. 

Benjamin  Slack,  John  Slack,  Theophilus  Slack,  nephews  of  Thomas 
Slack  of  Monmouth  County,  and  brothers  of  Philip,  as  above.  Lived  be¬ 
tween  Lawrenceville  and  Princeton.  N.  J.,  until  sometime  (it  is  thought) 
between  1820  and  1830,  when  Theophilus  moved  with  the  family  out  West. 

Elijah  Slack,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Princeton  College  (we  were  informed) 
was  an  uncle  of  Philip  Slack,  and  consequently  a  brother  of  Thomas,  of 
Monmouth  County.  He  was  born  in  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  November  6,  1784,  and 
died  May  29,  1866,  in  his  82nd  year.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1810. 
After  service  as  professor  and  vice-president  of  Princeton  he  began  a  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Cincinnati  College  in  1817.  He  was  also  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  from  1819  to  1833.  He  was  an 
ordained  minister  of  the  Gospel  before  going  West,  and  was  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati. 

We  suppose  that  the  Slacks  of  Baltimore,  and  General  Slack  of  the 
Confederate  army,  are  descendants  of  the  brother  who  settled  in  Virginia; 
and  Elijah  Slack,  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  and  Col.  Slack  of  Indiana¬ 
polis,  of  the  Union  army,  are  descendants  from  the  brother  who  settled  in 
Pennsylvania. 


(James  M.  Slack,  Bristol,  Bucks  County,  Pa.) 

The  tradition  handed  down  to  me  is  that  the  father  and  three  sons 
came  to  this  country  and  settled  cn  Long  Island  (or  in  Connecticut).  One 
of  the  sons  afterwards  settled  in  New  Jersey;  another  in  Pennsylvania; 
the  other  remained  on  Long  Island.  Although  I  am  living  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  I  belong  to  the  New  Jersey  branch  of  the  Slack  family.  The  son 
who  settled  in  New  Jersey  had  three  sons: 

a.  John  Slack.  Was  at  the  battle  of  Germantown.  After  the 
Revolution,  married  and  went  South.  Had  letters  from 
him  down  to  1818. 

b.  Thomas  Slack.  Settled  in  New  Jersey  (from  Long  Island 
or  Connecticut).  Had  ten  children: 

a.  Benjamin  Slack. 

b.  John  Slack. 

c.  Rebecca  Slack. 
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d.  Daniel  Slack. 

e.  Rachel  Slack. 

f.  Peter  Slack. 

g.  Ann  Slack. 

h.  Elizabeth  Slack. 

i.  Mary  Slack. 

j.  Thomas  Slack. 

c.  Benjamin  Slack.  Remained  in  New  Jersey. 

d.  Benjamin  Slack  (Thomas)  was  living  in  1879.  Had  three 
children.  He  was  91  in  1879. 

John  Slack  (Thomas)  had  one  child. 

Rebecca  Slack  (Thomas).  Married  a  Borden.  Had  three  children. 
Daniel  Slack  (  Thomas).  Was  living  in  1879,  aged  82,  had  two  children. 
Rachel  Slack  (Thomas).  Married  a  Hulit.  Had  eight  children. 

Peter  Slack  (Thomas).  Had  six  children. 

Ann  Slack  (Thomas).  Married  a  Vaughan.  Had  seven  children. 
Elizabeth  Slack  (Thomas).  Married  a  Gordon.  Had  eight  children. 
Mary  Slack  (Thomas).  Married  a  Chamberlain.  Had  three  children. 
Thomas  Slack  (Thomas).  Had  four  children: 

a.  Ann  A.  Slack. 

b.  Amy  Slack. 

c.  Rebecca  Slack. 

d.  James  W.  Slack. 

James  W.  or  M.  Slack  (Thomas,  Thomas).  Lived  in  Bristol,  Pa.  Mar¬ 
ried  Julia  Hayward  Dawson  (born  January  24,  1827).  Had  three  children: 

a.  Louisa  Hayward  Slack.  Born  December  31,  1867.  Died  in 
Philadelphia,  July  18,  1868. 

b.  Julia  Hayward  Slack.  Born  March  10,  1869. 

c.  Lewis  James  Slack.  Born  May  17,  1872.  Died  at  Bristol, 
Pa.,  December  10,  1872. 


Esther  Slack.  Married  at  Hapewell,  N.  J.,  in  1795,  Joseph  Bascom, 
fourth  son  of  Elias  Bascom  (born  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  March  30,  1768). 
She  died  at  Newrport,  N.  H.,  March  30,  1813. 

W.  W.  Slack,  lived  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  in  1879.  Was  vice-president 
of  a  Firemen’s  State  Association,  meeting  May  24,  at  Orange,  N.  J. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Slack.  Lived  and  practised  medicine  in  Bloomsbury,  in  1879. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

(From  the  “History  of  Buck’s  County,  Pennsylvania”,  by  W.  W.  H.  Davis.) 

Abraham  Slack.  About  1750,  three  brothers,  by  the  name  of  Slack, 
emigrated  from  Holland  to  America.  Two  of  them  settled  in  New  Jersey, 
while  .Abraham,  the  third,  born  in  1722,  settled  in  Lower  Makefield,  Pa. 
He  first  occupied  the  farm  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Towmship  on  the 
Delaware  (lately  occupied  by  William  Pfaff,,  deceased),  but  afteiwvards 
moved  to  the  farm,  immediately  north  and  adjoining,  now  owmed  by  a  Smith. 
He  lived  many  years,  and  died  in  1802.  Slack’s  Island,  in  the  Delaware, 
was  named  after  him.  He  probably  married  soon  after  his  arrival,  and 
his  children  were: 
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1.  Abraham  Slack.  The  elder  son,  left  three  descendants,  now  de¬ 
ceased.  Their  descendants  live  in  Philadelphia. 

2.  Cornelius  Slack.  Died  in  1828.  Had  a  number  of  children,  some 
of  whom  were  living  in  1879,  among  them,  Mrs.  James  Laure  of 
South  Makefield,  Mrs.  Charles  Young  of  Edgewood,  and  Mrs. 
Balderston  of  Newton,  all  of  Pennsylvania. 

3.  James  Slack.  Born  in  1756.  Died  in  1832,  leaving  one  daughter, 
Alice,  and  three  sons,  Abraham,  Elijah  and  James  Slack. 

a.  Alice  Slack  (only  daughter  of  James  Slack),  married 
David  McNair  of  Newton.  Died  in  1830,  leaving  six  chil¬ 
dren. 

b.  Abraham  Slack  (oldest  son  of  James).  Died  in  1835,  leav¬ 
ing  a  large  family  of  children,  several  of  whom  reside  in 
Buck’s  County,  Pa.  Samuel  M.  Slack  of  Upper  Make- 
field,  John  Slack  Keith  (formerly  John  Keith  Slack)  of 
Newton,  and  Elijah  T.  Slack  of  Philadelphia,  his  descend¬ 
ants  married  into  the  families  of  Rich,  Stevens,  Torbert, 
Emery,  MacNair,  etc. 

c.  Elijah  Slack  (second  son  of  James).  Graduated  at 
Princeton,  studied  divinity,  was  licensed  as  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  and  removed  to  Cincinnati  in  1817,  where  he 
died  in  1868,  leaving  a  large  family  of  children,  the  most 
of  whom  live  in  the  Southern  States. 

d.  James  Slack  (youngest  son  of  Abraham  the  second,  or  is  it 
not  James?)  (“Captain  Slack”)  resided  on  the  farm  of 
his  father  until  1837,  when  he  emigrated  to  Indiana  and 
settled  on  White  river,  in  Delaware  County,  where  his 
wife  died  in  1845,  and  he  in  1847.  He  left  six  sons  and 
three  daughters,  of  whom  but  three  survive: 

a.  Dr.  George  W.  Slack  of  Delaware  County,  Indiana. 

b.  James  R.  Slack  of  Huntington,  Ind.  He  went  there 
in  1840  as  an  attorney  and  began  life  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  In  turn  he  was  school-master,  clerk  in  the 
County  Clerk’s  office,  County  auditor,  and  State  Sena¬ 
tor.  In  the  Civil  War  he  raised  the  Forty-Seventh  In¬ 
diana  Regiment,  of  which  he  was  appointed  Colonel. 
Appointed  a  Brigadier  General  in  1864,  and  a  Major- 
General  in  March,  1865,  for  gallantry  in  the  field. 
In  October,  1873,  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Judicial  District. 

c.  Anthony  T.  Slack  of  Independence,  Mo. 


(Rev.  Henry  L.  Slack,  Chester,  VI.,  July  30,  1879.) 

“I  wondered,  in  Germany,  last  summer,  whether  the  familiar  name 
“Schlack”  might  not  be  the  English  name  with  German  clothes  on.  Or 
is  it  that  our  extraction  is  from  the  Germanic  Mood,  and  the  English  branch 
of  the  family  have  given  us  a  name  dressed  t»»  smooth  German  chirography? 
In  different  States  in  Germany  the  name  has  even  acquired  different  spell¬ 
ing,  as  “Slaack”  and  “Schlack.” 
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(John  Slack  Keith,  Newton,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania.) 

“Somewhere  between  1730  and  1750  two  brothers,  John  and  Abraham 
Slack,  emigrated  to  Buck’s  County,  Pa.,  from  Manhattan  Island  (New 
York),  leaving  one  brother  (name  lost)  on  the  other  side  of  the  Delaware 
river  in  New  Jersey.  Descendants  of  all  three  are  extensively  scattered 
over  both  localities.  Of  the  following  I  mention: 

John  Slack.  Emigrated  from  Manhattan  Island  to  Buck’s  County,  Pa., 
between  1730  and  1750.  Had  seven  sons  and  one  daughter,  viz: 

1.  Noah  Slack. 

2  Cornelius  Slack. 

3.  Thomas  Slack. 

4.  Timothy  Slack. 

5.  Philip  Slack. 

6.  Joseph  Slack. 

7.  John  Slack. 

8.  Elizabeth  Slack. 

*  (Philip  Slack  had  3  son  who  married  his  cousin,  Martha  (daughter 
of  Abraham)  and  had  three  children  by  her.) 

*( Elizabeth  Slack  married  in  1760,  Rev.  Mr.  Martin;  had  no  children; 
died  in  her  22nd  year.) 

—  Abraham  Slack.  Emigrated  from  Manhattan  Island  to  Buck’s  County, 
Pa.,  between  1730  and  1750.  Had  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  viz: 

—  1.  Abraham  Slack.  Had  a  son,  James,  who  married,  and  had  chil¬ 

dren.  Died  in  Cincinnati;  a  daughter  married  her  cousin  (a  son 
of  Philip)  by  whom  she  had  three  children. 

2.  Cornelius  Slack.  Had  quite  a  family.  (See  below): 


1. 

John  Slack.  Had 

children. 

2. 

Benjamin  Slack. 

Had  children. 

3. 

Abraham  Slack. 

Had  a  son,  Aaron,  of  Ohio. 

4. 

Cornelius  Slack. 

Had  children. 

5. 

Joshua  Slack.  Had  children. 

6. 

Ann  Slack. 

7. 

Sarah  Slack. 

8. 

Mary  Slack. 

9. 

Alice  Slack. 

10. 

Rachel  Slack. 

3.  James  Slack.  Third  son  of  the  emigrant  from  Manhattan,  and 
one  of  the  men  who  aided  in  rowing  Washington  and  his  men  over 
Delaware.  Had  children: 

1.  Abraham  Slack.  Died  in  1833.  Aged  52. 

2.  Elijah  Slack.  A  Reverend  Doctor  of  Divinity,  migrated  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati  about  1817;  an  aducationalist  of  eminence,  and  also 
the  oldest  chemist  in  what  was  then  the  “Great  West.”  Wife 
said  to  have  been  a  Miss  Leek  of  Trenton,  N.  J.  He  died  at 
over  80  years  of  age,  leaving  a  family  scattered  over  the  West 
and  South. 

3.  Attie  Slack. 
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4.  James  Slack.  Went  to  Indiana  in  1858,  with  a  large  family. 

(Abraham  Slack.  Eldest  son  of  Abraham,  had  a  son  James,  who  mar¬ 
ried  in  Pennsylvania,  but  left  his  wife  and  children,  and  died  in  Cincin¬ 
nati.) 

1.  Abraham  Slack.  Son  of  James.  Died  in  1833,  aged  52.  Had  chil¬ 
dren: 

a.  Samuel  M.  Slack.  Had  a  family  of  five  daughters;  all 
single. 

b.  John  Keith  Slack.  Changed  his  name  to  John  Slack 
Keith.  Had  a  family. 

c.  A.  Alexander  Slack.  Father  of  H.  Lizzie  Slack,  a  school 
teacher  at  Orange,  N.  J. 

d.  Frederick  A.  Slack.  Resided  at  Sandwich,  Ill.  Had  a 
family. 

e.  Elijah  Slack.  Lately  of  Philadelphia.  Physician.  Died 
August,  1876. 

f.  Anthony  Slack.  Died. 

g.  Alice  Slack. 

h.  Rosanna  Slack. 

i.  Martha  Slack. 

j.  Margaret  Slack. 

k.  Mary  Slack. 

l.  Jane  Slack. 

m.  Isaac  Slack.  Had  family.  Died. 

2.  Elijah  Slack.  Son  of  James,  a  Rev.  Dr.  and  an  educator  and 
chemist;  wife,  a  Miss  Leek  of  Trenton,  N.  J.  Lived  in  Cincinnati, 
and  died  at  over  80  years  of  age.  Had  children. 

a.  Samuel  Slack.  Married  Smith.  Lived  at  Monroe,  La. 

b.  Henry  Slack. 

c.  Sarah  Slack.  Married  a  Bright,  and  lived  in  Minden  (30 
miles  from  Shreveport),  La.,  where  a  young  ladies’  semi¬ 
nary  was  kept  by  them. 

d.  Emma  Slack.  Married  a  Dr.  Gibson,  and  lived  for  some 
time  in  Arkansas,  not  a  great  distance  from  Memphis, 
Tenn.  Was  living  in  Memphis  at  last  accounts. 

e.  Clara  Maria  Josephine  Slack.  Born  in  Cincinnati.  Mar¬ 
ried  a  Taliafero,  and  living  in  1879,  in  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

3.  Attie  Slack.  Third  son  of  James. 

4.  James  Slack.  Fourth  son  of  James.  Went  from  Buck’s  County, 
Pa.,  in  1838.  Had  eleven  children: 

a.  William  Slack.  Had  one  child. 

b.  Horatio  Slack.  Had  three  children. 

c.  Caroline  Slack.  Married.  Had  twro  children. 

d.  James  R.  Slack.  Lived  at  Huntington,  Ind.  Was  presiding 
Judge  of  that  Judicial  District;  was  Colonel  of  the  Forty- 
seventh  Indiana  Regiment  of  Volunteers  in  the  late  war, 
and  brevetted  Major-General  of  Volunteers.  A  Democrat, 
and  prominent  in  State  affairs.  Was  struck  by  apoplexy, 
July  28,  1881,  while  walking  the  streets  of  Chicago,  Ill., 

,  and  soon  after  died.  Had  four  children: 

e.  Josiah  Slack.  Had  three  children. 
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f.  George  W.  Slack.  Doctor  of  Medicine,  living  in  Indiana. 
Had  eight  children. 

g.  Margaret  Slack.  Married.  No  children. 

h.  Isabella  Slack.  Died  in  Buck’s  County,  Pa. 

i.  Elizabeth  Slack.  Married.  No  children. 

j.  Sarah  Slack.  Died  in  Buck’s  County,  Pa. 

k.  Anthony  T.  Slack.  Lived  in  Independence,  Mo.  Had  six 
children.  Married  (1)  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  (2)  at  In¬ 
dependence,  Mo.  Hardware  dealer,  etc. 

A.  Alexander  Slack  (Abraham,  James,  Abraham).  Had  two  daugh¬ 
ters: 

1.  -  Slack.  Married  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Reading.  Both  in  1876  were 

missionaries  at  Gaboon,  Africa. 

2.  H.  Lizzie  Slack.  A  primary  teacher  at  Orange,  N.  J. 

Anthony  T.  Slack  (James,  James,  Abraham).  Born  in  Indiana  in  1833. 
Lived  in  Independence,  Mo.  A  hardware  merchant.  Republican  in  politics. 
Married,  (1)  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  (2)  at  Independence.  Had  six  children: 

1.  Harry  Slack.  Born  in  1860. 

2.  James  Slack.  Died. 

3.  Artie  Slack.  Died. 

4.  Eddie  Slack.  Born  in  1869. 

5.  James  Slack.  Born  in  1871. 

6.  -  Slack.  (Girl.)  Born,  August  12,  1877. 


Amelia  J.  Slack.  Lived  in  Moreland,  Pa.  Married  (about  1844),  George 
W.  Newell  (born  in  1813),  son  of  John  and  Catherine  (Wynkoop)  Newell. 


William  H.  Slack.  Living  and  doing  business  in  Philadelphia  in  1879. 


R.  R.  Slack.  Living  and  doing  business  in  Philadelphia  in  1879. 


J.  L.  Slack.  Living  and  doing  business  in  Philadelphia  in  1881. 


(While  drilling  a  ■well  at  Petrolia,  Pa.,  July  10,  1879,  a  boiler  exploded, 
instantly  killing  George  Slack,  and  seriously  injuring  Walter  Slack.) 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

Frederick  Slack.  Formerly  lived  near  Parkersburg. 


OHIO 

Henry  Slack  (born  in  Lycoming,  Pa.,  December  28,  1808),  son  of 
Ezekiel  and  Jane  (Smith)  Slack,  a  blacksmith,  married  Lydia  Maria  Noble 
(born  August  21,  1812,  at  Harrison,  now  Blendon,  Ohio.  Lived  in  Galena, 
Blendon,  Genoa  and  Oxford  all  of  Ohio.  Had  four  children: 

1.  John  Slack.  Born  December  24,  1840,  at  Blendon.  In  1861  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Twenty-sixth  Ohio  Volunteers,  and  lost  right  arm  in 
the  battle  of  Chicamauga,  September  19,  1863. 

2.  Hannah  Slack.  Born  April  23,  1848,  at  Genoa. 
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3.  William  Slack.  Born  August  13,  1852,  at  Oxford. 

4.  Adelia  Slack.  Born  December  13,  1853,  at  Oxford. 


Amelia  Slack,  of  Blendon,  Ohio,  married,  April  12,  1836,  Lyman  Noble 
(born  May  19,  1809,  died  at  Summit,  Indiana,  December  12,  1853).  A  farm¬ 
er.  Had  six  children: 

1.  Lester  Buel  Noble. 

2.  Elizabeth  Noble. 

3.  Eliza  Jane  Noble. 

4.  Amy  L.  Noble. 

5.  Harriet  M.  Noble. 

6.  Chloe  A.  Noble. 


MICHIGAN 

Mrs.  Jane  Slack  was  living  in  Detroit  in  1881. 


ILLINOIS 

C.  H.  Slack,  Chicago.  A  lively  advertiser,  in  1880,  of  choice  coffees, 
“Always  fresh,”  and  other  groceries,  at  109  Madison  Street,  and  a  branch 
store  at  210  Clark  Street. 


WISCONSIN 

(Mary  L.  Cline,  Keene,  Portage  County,  Virginia.) 

William  Slack.  Married  Rachel  ?.  (Had  several  brothers,  some  of 
whom  lived  in  Massachusetts,  and  some  in  Canada).  Had  children: 

1.  Benajah  Slack. 

2.  Nathan  Slack. 

3.  James  Slack. 

4.  Robert  Slack. 

5.  Isaac  Slack. 

6.  Rozel  Slack. 

7.  Polly  Slack. 

8.  Sarah  Slack. 

9.  Mehala  Slack. 

5.  Isaac  Slack.  Son  of  William  Slack.  Married  Lavinia  Houghtelong. 
(Was  a  Methodist  preacher — “the  dearest  old  man  that  ever  lived.”) 
Died  about  1866.  Had  four  children: 

a.  Peter  Slack.  A  cabinet-maker. 

b.  W'illiam  Slack.  A  carpenter. 

c.  Hannah  Slack.  Died  in  1870. 

d.  Jane  Slack.  Died  in  1874. 

a.  Peter  Slack  (above).  Married  Nancy  Japhet.  He  was  a 
cabinet  maker.  Died  about  1855.  Had  ten  children: 

1.  George  H.  Slack. 

2.  Eliza  A.  Slack. 

»  3.  Francis  R.  Slack.  Died  in  Civil  War. 

4.  Lucy  A.  Slack.  Died. 
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5.  Lucy  C.  Slack. 

6.  Harriet  M.  Slack. 

7.  Mary  L.  Slack.  Married  a  Cline.  Had  two  children: 

a.  Walter  F.  Cline. 

b.  Minnie  E.  Cline. 

8.  Ella  D.  Slack. 

9.  Melissa  L.  Slack. 

10.  Perry  R.  Slack. 

b.  William  Slack.  Son  of  Isaac  (above).  Married  Lucy 
Deland.  Lived  formerly  at  Whitney’s  Point,  Broome 
County,  N.  Y.,  but  moved  West  some  years  ago.  A  car¬ 
penter.  Had  six  children: 

1.  Charles  Slack. 

2.  Edwin  Slack. 

3.  Helen  Slack.  Died. 

4.  Annie  Slack. 

5.  Delilah  Slack.  Died. 

6.  William  Slack. 

c.  Hannah  Slack.  Daughter  of  Isaac  (above).  Married  Eben 
Pittsley.  Died  in  1874.  Had  six  children.  Two  died  young, 
others  were : 

1.  George  W.  Pittsley. 

2.  Albert  W.  Pittsley. 

3.  Helen  Pittsley. 

4.  Delilah  J.  Pittsley. 


(James  Slack  of  Kenosha,  died  in  1872,  aged  55.  Sons: 

1.  William  C.  Slack,  lived  at  Kenosha  in  1873.  Born  1855. 

2.  James  B.  Slack.) 


IOWA 

Daniel  Slack.  Married,  March  11,  1844,  Rebecca  Benedict,  daughter  of 
Isaac  (second  son  of  Ezra  Benedict)  of  West  Point,  Iowa. 

KENTUCKY 

(J.  L.  Nall,  Rineyville,  Hardin  County,  Kentucky.) 

John  Slack,  about  the  year  1780,  John  Slack,  his  brother,  William,  and 
his  sister,  Elizabeth,  came  from  Pennsylvania  to  Washington  County,  Ky., 
and  went  into  a  fort  at  what  was  then  called  “Bryant’s  Station.”  He  mar¬ 
ried  Elizabeth  Cahswiler,  also  of  Pennsylvania.  Had  children,  all  having 
large  families: 

1.  William  Slack.  Had  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Died  in  Hardin  County  a  few  years  ago.  Very  old. 

2.  Andrew  Slack.  Lived  and  died  in  Union  County,  Ky. 

3.  Joseph  Slack.  Lived  and  died  in  southern  Illinois,  where  his  chil¬ 
dren  are  now. 

4.  John  Slack.  Died  many  years  ago  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

5.  Jacob  Slack.  Lived  and  died  in  Central  Illinois. 
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6.  Rebecca  Slack.  Married  John  Nall  who,  came  from  Virginia  in  1780. 
Had  twelve  children,  all  married  and  had  large  families. 

7.  Polly  Slack.  Married  Joel  Vayghan.  Lived  and  died  in  Bullitt 
County,  Ky. 

8.  Sally  Slack.  Married  Demsy  Waller.  Lived  and  died  in  Union 
County,  Ky. 

9.  Betsey  Slack.  Married  Jerry  Allison.  Lived  and  died  in  Hardin 
County,  Ky. 

10.  Lucinda  Slack.  Married  (1)  John  Wyman;  (2)  John  Barrett.  Both 
lived  and  died  in  Indiana. 

William  Slack.  Born  in  Pennsylvania.  About  1780  settled  in  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  Kentucky.  Married  early,  and  has  descendants  all  over  the 
Southern  and  Western  states — many  of  them  in  Missouri,  and  several 
families  in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky. 

Elizabeth  Slack.  Born  in  Pennsylvania.  About  1780,  settled  in  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  Ky.  Married  in  1785,  William  Hays.  Lived  and  died  in 
Hardin  County,  Ky.  Most  of  the  family  lives  there.  The  Hays  family  has 
been  noted  for  turning  out  lawyers  and  politicians — a  talented  family. 

William  Slack  (John).  Died  in  Hardin  County,  Ky.,  a  few  years  ago 
quite  aged.  Had  children: 

1.  Robert  Slack.  A  doctor,  living  Texas. 

2.  James  Slack.  Lived  in  Hardin  County,  Ky. 

3.  Fannie  Slack.  Married  a  Webb  and  lived  in  Hardin  County,  Ky. 

4.  -  Slack  (daughter).  Lived  in  Louisville,  Ky. 


MISSOURI 

W.  Y.  Slack,  of  the  firm  of  W.  Y.  &  H.  Slack,  attorneys,  Chillicothe, 
Livingston  County,  Mo. 


GEORGIA 

There  are  a  number  of  Slacks  living  in  and  around  Gainesville,  Ga. 
Some  of  the  young  men  went  to  the  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.,  and 
made  quite  a  reputation  for  themselves  for  scholarship.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  of  them,  or  their  business,  but  was  told  of  them  by  my  brother,  Dr. 
Henry  R.  Slack,  of  La  Grange,  Georgia. — *(W.  S.  Slack.) 


LOUISIANA 

There  are  a  number  of  Slacks  scattered  throughout  this  State.  Some 
of  them  most  probably  can  trace  their  ancestry  through  the  Samuel 
(Elijah)  Slack  (page  209),  who  settled  in  Monroe,  La.  There  was  a  certain 

A.  L.  Slack,  of  Tallulah,  La.,  who  was  prominent  in  the  politics  of 
North  Louisiana  a  Methodist,  a  Temperance  man,  and  one  with  a  large 
family,  some  of  whom  are  living  in  Shreveport,  some  in  Monroe,  and  some 
in  Lake  Charles,  La.  His  widow  was  living  in  Tallulah  in  1929. 

There  are  a  number  of  Slacks  living  in  the  wilds  of  Catahoula  Parish, 
there  was  one,  John  Slack,  who  represented  his  Masonic  Lodge  in  the  Grand 
Lodge  session  in  New  Orleans,  about  1925. 

There  are  a  number  of  them  in  Bossier  and  Caddo  Parishes.  Fine 
looking,  curly-haired  and  dark  complexioned,  but  uneducated,  and  Baptists. 
One  child,  J.  T.  Slack,  died  from  double  pneumonia  in  the  Baptist  Hospital, 
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Alexandria,  La  ,  when  he  had  been  taken  from  an  unauthorized  Children’s 
Asylum,  near  Alexandria.  His  father  was  in  the  oil  field. 

There  was  a  family  of  Slacks  in  New  Orleans,  who  bore  the  same 
names  as  the  New  England  families — Eliphalet,  William  Charles,  etc. 
Eliphalet  was  drowned  in  Amite  River.  This  family  owns  a  tomb  in  Cy¬ 
press  Grove  Cemetery,  New  Orleans,  not  so  far  from  the  tomb  of  the 
Slack-Stillwell,  on  the  main  drive.  One  of  the  older  members  of  that  family 
died  in  the  Home  for  Incurables,  New  Orleans,  about  1919. 

Another  family  by  the  name  of  Slack  were  residents  in  Baton  Rouge 
shortly  after  the  War  between  the  States,  and  they  have  descendants  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the  country.*  (W.  S.  Slack.) 


LOUISIANA  AND  NEW  YORK 


“Dundee  (N.  Y.),  Sept.  3d,  1920. 

“My  dear  Friend: 

“Pardon  delay  which  has  been  unavoidable,  not  being  able  to  write  at 
all  and  am  yet  too  nervous  to  do  so  legibly,  but  will  try  and  give  all  the 
information  in  my  power,  memory  failing  rapidly  and  health,  too.  Please 
don’t  think  of  any  return  for  what  little  help  I  can  offer,  am  only  too  glad 
to  be  of  some  service  and  wish  I  could  be  of  more. 


“My  father’s  name  was  Samuel  Shepherd  Slack,  born  in  Mass.,  and 
died  in  Mobile,  Ala.^  My  mother,  Julia  Ann  Gardiner,  born  in  Newport,  R.  I. 
There  were  eleven  children.  William  Henry,  eldest,  born  in  New  Orleans, 
as  we  all  were  except  Eliphalet,  the  youngest,  named  the  same,  was  drowned 
in  Blind  river,  La.  (Amite?).  Bro.  William  was  buried  in  Odd  Fellow’s 
Rest,  N.  0.,  was  not  in  any  war,  but  my  father  served  in  1812.  My  Uncle 
David’s  family,  he  married  the  niece  of  Governor  Sprague  of  R.  I.;  my 
aunt,  his  sister’s  married  name  was  Lincoln,  was  from  Mass.  Have 
thought  Agnes  Slack,  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  worker,  was  his  daughter,  as  her 
name  was  the  same.  My  grandfather’s  name  was  Nicholas  Gardiner.  No 
remembrance  of  my  father’s  father  whatever.  Yes,  my  brother  William’s 
widow  was  in  the  Home  for  Incurables  (N.  O.),  and  her  two  children  are 
living  yet,  the  daughter,  Linda,  married  a  Catholic  and  so  did  her  son 
by  her  former  husband.  Bro.  Benjamin  and  my  brother,  Eliphalet,  were 
in  the  Civil  War  (opposite  sides).  Brother  Benjamin  died  several  years 
ago,  had  six  children,  cannot  give  all  the  particulars.  Brother  Eliphalet 
never  married,  was  nearly  forty  when  he  was  drowned.  Yes,  brother 
William  married  in  New  Orleans.  There  is  no  stenographer  in  this  town 
that  I  know  of.  Very  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  send  this  disconnected  informa¬ 
tion  but  it  is  the  best  I  can  do  in  my  feeble  condition  and  no  one  to  help  me 
think  out  things  you  will  know  or  will  you  if  ever  in  the  shape  I  am  which 
I  pray  you  may  never  be.  Our  family  name  on  Mother’s  side  is  Gardiner. 
I  know  very  little  of  my  father’s  side,  as  they  lived  in  Mass.,  and  we  in 
the  South.  Wish  so  much  I  could  remember  better.  Have  no  knowledge 
at  all  of  those  Slacks  in  your  “P.  S.”  Bro.  William  had  two  children,  Linda 
Nolan  and  Walton  not  married,  both  living  in  N.  O.  Bro.  Benjamin’s  family, 
Lewellyn,  George,  Harry,  Frederick,  Hattie,  Elizabeth  and  Julia.  This  is 
all  so  disconnected,  I  fear  will  not  be  satisfactory,  but  the  best  I  can  do 
in  my  present  condition  of  mind  and  body  and  regret  it  exceedingly.  I 
assure  you.  You  neglected  to  enclose  the  kodak  picture  of  dear  old  Bay 
Farm,  howr  very  kind  of  you  to  think  of  giving  me  such  a  living  remem¬ 
brance  of  those  happiest  days  I  have  ever  known.  Now  please  don’t  think 
of  any  return  but  just  this,  am  so  glad  you  all  think  of  the  old  friend  of 
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long  ago  am  not  quite  forgotten  in  my  old  days,  alone  and  not  even 
congenial  society,  and  not  able  to  walk  any  distance,  not  even  to  church, 
what  a  monotonous  life  it  is.  Yet  He  is  with  me  always. 

Please  remember  me  to  dear  Minnie,  the  dear  one  who  so  kindly  sent 
me  that  loving  gift,  how  happy  I  would  be  to  meet  them  once  more.  I 
hope  you  are  prospering  in  every  way  in  your  grand,  good  field  of  labor. 
May  you  make  a  success  in  your  efforts  to  build  up  the  family  tree.  You 
must  possess  lots  of  patience.  I  hope  to  hear  from  you  again  some  time. 
Don’t  forget  me,  please.  Excuse  everything  and  poor  pen. 

“Very  sincerely  yours, 


“J.  G.  SLACK.” 


This  old  lady  was  “Cousin  Julia,”  as  I  heard  our  father  call  her,  but 
how  close  akin  they  -were  he  knew  not,  it  certainly  was  no  nearer  than  sixth 
cousins.  She  had  visited  “Bay  Farm”  in  the  late  50’s,  and  it  -was  to  that 
visit  she  referred. 

This  letter  of  her’s  was  ■written  to  me  in  reply  to  one  addressed  by 
her  to  my  Mother  and  received  a  few  months  before  her  death. 

Her  branch  of  the  Slack  family  own  a  tomb  in  Cypress  Grove  Ceme¬ 
tery,  near  the  front  on  the  left-hand  side  as  you  enter,  on  a  side  aisle. 

I  met  the  old  Mrs.  Slack,  widow  of  her  brother  William  to  -whom  she 
refers,  wrhile  on  a  visit  to  the  Home  for  Insurables,  about  1907? 

I  presume  that  her  name  -was  Julia  Gardiner  Slack,  as  she  refers  with 
so  much  pride  to  her  mother’s  family  name — Gardiner. — W.  S.  Slack. 


SERVICE  RECORD  IN  WORLD  WAR  OF  FREDERICK  LEE  ADAMS 
(196)  AND  STOCKTON  MARION  ESTES  (Page  196). 

Frederick  Lee  Adams  (page  196)  was  urged  to  go  to  the  Officers’ 
Training  Camp,  but  preferred  to  serve  in  the  line.  He  enlisted  June  9,  1917 
(No.  1,600,857),  at  Camp  Nichols,  La.,  in  the  Washington  Artillery,  141st 
F.  A.,  Battery  “C,”  was  later  transferred  to  Battery  “C,”  U.  S.  Field  Ar¬ 
tillery  120,  and  went  overseas,  engaging  in  the  Oise-Aisne  offensive,  and 
was  wounded  in  the  right  leg  and  cheek  on  August  28,  1918,  at  Chateau 
Thierry.  Returning  to  this  country  was  mustered  out  as  “Private,  1st 
Class,  Character  certified  to  as  excellent,”  by  H.  W.  Favre,  Captain,  com¬ 
manding  Cas.  Co.  3,  at  Camp  Shelby,  Miss.,  about  May  19,  1919. 

*  *  * 

Stockton  Marion  Estes  (page  196)  entered  Officers’  Training  Camp, 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  May  11,  1917,  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  Field 
Artillery,  R.  O.  T.  C.  Went  overseas  -with  15th  Field  Artillery,  Battery 
“E”,  Second  Division.  Saw  service  in  Troyon  Sector,  Chateau  Thierry 
(battles  of  Belleau  Woods  and  Vaux),  Soissons,  and  St.  Mihiel  Sector. 
Promoted  1st  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  A.,  August  15,  1918,  commissioned  Captain, 
F.  A.,  O.  R.  C.,  January  15,  1919,  served  for  five  years.  Discharged  from 
service  at  Camp  Jackson,  S.  C.,  about  December  12,  1918. 
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WHITING 


ARMS 

Per  saltire  cum  and  az.  in  fess 
point,  a  leopard’s  head  or. 

Crest,  a  bear’s  head  ppr. 


GENEALOGY 

1085,  ROGER  WITEN — Exon  Domesday. 

1119,  ALAN  de  WITTING — Yorkshire  Rotuli  curia  Regio. 

1150,  ALAN  de  WITTING — Yorkshire  Rotuli  curia  Regio. 

1195,  EVERARD  de  WITTING— Yorkshire  Rotuli  curia  Regio. 

1202,  HUGO  WTTENG — Dorset — Fines  and  Recoveries. 

I 

1214,  GIFFARDO  WITENG — Somerset — Rotuli  de  Oblatio  et  Finibus. 

1216,  WILLUS  de  WITON— Yorkshire. 

1276,  THOMAS  de  WHITENE— Nottingham. 

1300,  WILLS  TVHITINGH — Oxfordshire.  Rotuli  originia  eium  abbrevatio. 

1306,  WALTERUS  de  WHITEN— Manucaptor  of  JOHANES  de  GRAHAM 
and  ROGERIUS  de  RESTOR — citizens  returned  of  York — 
Parliamentary  Writs. 

1306,  ROGERUS  de  WHITENE— Manucaptor  of  WILHELMIUS  BALL, 
burgess  returned  for  Cricklade — Wiltshire  Parliamentary 
Lists. 

1312,  JOHANNES  WHYTING— Manucaptor  of  RICHARDUS  ELYOT, 
burgess  returned  for  Plymouth — Parliamentary  Writs. 

1316.  WALTERUS  WYTING  or  WHITYNG— Certified  pursuant  to  writ 
tested  at  Clipston  5th  March,  1316,  as  one  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Townships  of  Lecton  cum  membris  and  Merton  cum 
membris  in  the  County  of  York  Parliamentary  Writs. 

1321.  THOMAS  WHITYNG — Accused  of  having  joined  with  many  others  in 
forcibly  entering  upon  the  manors  of  Spene  &c,  in  the  County 
of  Berks.  Special  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  issued 
for  trying  him  as  well  at  the  writ  of  HUGH  le  DESPENCES, 
Earl  of  Winchester,  at  the  writ  of  the  King — tested  at  Hurry, 
28th  May  15.  Edw.  II  Parliamentary  Writs. 

1321.  JOHANNES  de  WHTYNGE— Manucaptor  of  WILL  de  HAKEL- 
THORN,  citizen  returned  for  Lincoln.  Parliamentary  Writs. 

1333.  WILLIAM  WHYTYNGE  of  Boston— Subsidiary  Rolls.  Edw.  III. 

1352.  WILLIAM  WHYTING  of  Deeping  Co.  Northampton — Dugdale. 

1384.  THOMAS  WHITEN  et  KATHERINE  uxor — Meltonby  and  Gryme- 
thorpe  Manors — Yorkshire.  Inquisitiones  post  mortem. 
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1455.  ROBERT  WHITINGH.  Armiger.  Buckinghamshire.  Proceedings 
Privy  Council,  Vol.  VI. 

1510.  THOMAS  WHITING— Lincolnshire— Valor  Eccelsiasticus. 

1560.  JOHN  and  ROBERT  WHITING  of  Thorpe  near  Wainfleet  in  Lin¬ 
colnshire — Dugdale. 

1590.  JOHN  WHITING — Mayor  of  Boston,  Lincolnshire  in  1600  and  1608. 

Previously  in  1590,  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  and 
election  Bailiff. 

1597.  REV.  SAMUEL  WHITING.  Born  at  Boston,  England,  20th  Nov. 
1597.  Entered  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  1613. 

Took  his  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  in  1616  and  1620.  Mar¬ 
ried  2nd  August,  1629,  at  Boston,  ELIZABETH,  daughter  of 
RT.  HON.  OLIVER  ST.  JOHN,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of 
England — came  to  America  1636.  Died  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  1677, 
leaving  numerous  issue.  It  was  through  his  influence  that  the 
city  was  named  Boston  and  not  Shawmut,  as  was  its  Indian 
name. 

1616.  NATHANIEL  WHITING.  First  appears  among  the  landholders  of 
Lynn  in  1638.  “Nathaniel  Whiting  10”  He  was  granted  the 
privileges  of  freeman  May  18th,  1642.  Was  a  miller,  and 
was  the  first  to  operate  a  corn  mill  at  Dedham,  Mass.,  Sept. 
22nd,  1642,  John  Elderkin  sells  to  Nathaniel  Whiting  his 
share  in  a  land  grant  of  eight  acres.  He  completes  the  title 
April  11,  1665.  This  right  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Whiting  family  until  1823  (mill  privilege)  when  the  heirs  of 
Hezekiah  Whiting  sold  it  to  Jabez  Chickering.  (Records  in 
History  of  the  Town  of  Dedham,  Mass.)  NATHANIEL 
WHITING  died  at  Dedham,  Nov.  15,  1682,  aged  about  66  years. 
His  wife’s  name  was  HANNAH  DWIGHT. 


NATHANIEL  and  HANNAH  (DWIGHT)  WHITING  had  fourteen 
children.  The  11th  child,  JOHN,  born  July  19th,  1665,  was  married  by  Re'/. 
Peter  Thatcher  of  Milton  on  December  24th,  1688,  to  MARY  BILLINGS 
of  Dorchester.  She  died  at  Wrentham,  Mass.,  January  4th,  1727/28.  His 
second  wife  was  named  Sarah  ?.  He  died  in  1732.  He  had  four  children 
by  his  first  wife,  MARY  BILLINGS,  the  4th  was  JERUSHA,  who  married 
BENJAMIN  SLACK,  son  of  WILLIAM  AND  MARY  SLACK,  the  founders 
of  the  SLACK  family  of  New  England,  at  Wrentham,  Mass.,  on  July  29th, 
1714,  so  that  it  is  through  her  that  we  are  related  to  the  Whiting  and  Dwight 
families  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
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(For  rest  of  genealogy  see  preceding  charts.) 


CHART  No.  14. 


RUGGLES  GENEALOGY 


THOMAS  RUGGLES  of  Sudbury,  England 

I 

NICHOLAS  RUGGLES 

I 

THOMAS  RUGGLES 

I 

THOMAS  RUGGLES,  1584-1644 
M.  MARY  CURTIS,  11/1/1620 

I 

JOHN  RUGGLES,  1624-1658 
M.  ABIGAIL  CRAFT,  1/24/1650 

I 

JOHN  RUGGLES,  1653-1694 
M.  MARTHA  DEVOTION,  9/2/1674 

I 

JOHN  RUGGLES,  1679-1718 
M.  SARAH  FIELDER,  5/24/1704 

I 

JOHN  RUGGLES,  1705-1745 
M.  ELIZABETH  WELD,  8/11/1731 

I 

ELIZABETH  RUGGLES,  1733-1818 
M.  JOHN  SLACK,  2/28/1754 


14  8 

JOHN  SLACK  BENJAMIN  SLACK  SAMUEL  SLACK 

MARY  FULLER  SARAH  KINGSBURY  FISHER 


(For  rest  of  genealogy  see  preceding  charts.) 
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CHART  No.  15b. 


JOHN  RUGGLES 


THOMAS 
RUGGLES 
I  B.  1584 

I  D.  11/15/1644 
!  M.  11/1/1620 


JOHN 

RUGGLES 

I  B.  3/16/1670 
|  D.  3/4/1718 
I  M.  5/24/1704 


JOHN 

RUGGLES 

B.  2/28/1705 
D.  10/7/1745 


SARAH 

FIELDER 


STEPHEN 

FIELDER 


B. 

D. 


1686 


JOHN  RUGGLES 

|  Bt.  1/6/1624 
|  D.  9/15/1658 
|  M.  1/24/1650 

|  B.  1/22/1653 

|  D.  12/16/1694 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

|  ABIGAIL  CRAFT 

B.  3/28/1634 

D.  1/19/1706 

MARTHA 

DEVOTION 

EDWARD 

DEVOTION 

!  B.  1620 

|  D.  9/21/1685 

Bt.  3/13/1655 

D.  1/12/1714 

I  M.  1646/7 

I  MARY  CURTIS 

Bt.  3/11/1620 

D.  12/29/1713 

FIELDER 

MARY  CURTIS 
Bt.  3/7/1589 
D.  2/14/1674 

GRIFFIN  CRAFT 
I  B.  1600 
I  D.  10/4/1689 
M. 


I 


B. 

D. 

M. 


MARY  GRIGGS 
Bt.  3/27/1659 


I 


The  latest  JOHN  RUGGLES  mar¬ 
ried  Elizabeth  Weld  and  their 
daughter,  ELIZABETH  married 
JOHN  SLACK,  February  28,  1754, 
and  from  them  we  trace  our  de¬ 
scent. 

(See  Charts  Nos.  1  and  2.) 


B. 


1634 


I  ALICE 
|  B.  1600 

|  D.  3/26/1673 

DEVOTION 

I  B. 

I  D. 

I  M. 

I  ? 


WILLIAM  CURTIS 

|  Bt.  11/12/1592  ' 

|  D.  12/8/1672 
I  M.  8/6/1618 
I 

|  SARAH  ELIOT  _ 
Bt.  1/13/1599 


FIELDER 

I  B. 

I  D. 

I  M. 


JOHN  GRIGGS 

|  B.  1622 
|  D.  1/23/1691 
I  M.  11/11/1652 


THOMAS 

GRIGGS 


B. 

D.  5/23/1616 
M.  1615 
MARY  7 


MARY  PATTEN 


WILLIAM  PATTK> 
|  D.  12/lo7l668 
-|  M. 

|  MARY 
D.  9720/1673 


RUGGLES 


The  Ruggles  Family — By  Frances  Cowles 
Printed  in  “The  Atlanta  Georgian/' 


The  Ruggles  Family  had  its  rise  in  County  Stafford,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  time  of  King  Henry,  II,  who  ruled  from  1154-1189. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  William  de  Ruggle  of  Stafford,  an  early 
bearer  of  this  name,  served  his  king  with  distinction  in  Flanders ; 
and  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III  and  his  successors  Richard  II 
and  Henry  IV,  William  de  Ruggles’  descendants  were  lords  of 
the  manor  of  Hawksbeard  in  the  same  county.  From  there  the 
family  spread  to  Chester,  Warwick  and  Lincoln  and  afterwards 
to  Suffolk  and  Essex. 

Several  members  of  this  Ruggles  family  of  England  were 
early  settlers  in  America.  George  Ruggles,  of  Suffolk,  was  an 
active  worker  in  the  settlement  of  Virginia,  a  member  of  the 
London  Virginia  Company  until  his  death,  in  1622.  Samuel  and 
George  Ruggles,  from  Suffolk,  went  in  the  fleet  with  Governor 
Winthrop  to  Boston  in  1630  and  Thomas  and  John  Ruggles  from 
Essex  followed  in  1635  and  1637,  respectively.  Almost  every 
person  in  America  of  this  name  is  descended  from  one  of  these 
emigrants,  and  the  stock  of  the  Ruggles  family  is  represented 
in  almost  every  state  in  the  Union.  Boston,  Roxbury  and 
Braintree  (Quincy)  in  Massachusetts,  and  Pomfret  and  New 
Milford,  Connecticut,  were  the  locations  in  which  the  Ruggles' 
settlers  were  to  be  found  in  the  17th  century  and  the  early  18th, 
and  the  records  of  those  towns  are  filled  with  their  official  ser¬ 
vices  in  many  lines  of  usefulness. 

The  Ruggles  family  never  shirked  its  duty  in  times  of  war. 
The  Indian  wars,  the  Seven  Years’  War  and  the  Revolutionary 
War,  found  the  family  doing  valiant  service.  General  Timothy 
Ruggles,  of  Hardwick,  was  the  ranking  officer  of  American 
birth  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  was  formally  commended 
by  Lord  Amherst,  the  commander  in  chief.  General  Ruggles  was 
president  of  the  first  Colonial  Congress,  held  in  New  York  in 
1765,  and  had  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Colonies  in  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War  his  military  career  would  have  given  him  high 
command.  But  General  Ruggles  became  the  most  noted  Tory 
in  Massachusetts,  and  raised  and  commanded  a  corps  of  Royal- 
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ists,  known  as  “The  Gentlemen  Volunteers” ;  and  was  a  member 
of  the  “Royal  Mandamus  Council”  (Though  he  never  took  oath). 
Six  of  General  Timothy  Ruggles’  nephew's,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  officers  in  the  army  of  General  Washington,  and  when  the 
British  evacuated  Boston  and  he  w'ent  to  Nova  Scotia,  General 
Ruggles’  w'ife  refused  to  share  his  exile.  (James  H.  Stark  in  his 
History  of  the  Loyalists  of  Massachusetts  does  not  mention  this 
latter  fact,  and  he  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  him  and  the 
sufferings  he  endured  because  of  his  fidelity  to  the  Mother 
Country. — W.  S.  S.) 

After  the  Revolutionary  War  the  Ruggles  family  wras  still 
active  and  prominent  in  national  life.  John  Ruggles,  known  as 
the  “Father  of  the  Patent  Office,”  was  U.  S.  Senator  from  Maine 
from  1824-1840;  and  Benjamin  Ruggles  had  preceeded  him  as  a 
member  of  that  body  from  Ohio  in  1815,  holding  that  office  until 
1833.  Nathaniel  Ruggles  w'as,  at  the  same  time,  a  member  of 
Congress  from  Massachusetts,  and  Chas.  H.  Ruggles  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  from  Newr  York.  Samuel  B.  Ruggles  of  New' 
York,  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Erie  Canal,  w’as  a  prominent 
financier  and  philanthropist  of  his  day,  and  presented  Gram- 
mercy  Park,  still  one  of  the  attractive  green  spots  in  a  busy  part 
of  the  city,  to  the  City  of  New  York. 

In  the  Civil  War,  the  Ruggles  family  wras  evenly  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  armies  of  the  Union  and  the  Confederacy.  In  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Union  cause  General  George  D.  Ruggles,  from  New' 
York,  and  General  James  M.  Ruggles,  from  Illinois,  w'ent  through 
the  entire  war.  The  Confederacy  had  General  David  Ruggles, 
from  Virginia,  a  veteran  officer  of  the  Mexican  and  Indian  Wars, 
and  his  sons,  and  Francis  Dunbar  Ruggles,  of  New  Orleans,  who 
fell  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  in  the  Battalion  of  the  Washington 
Artillery. 

The  Ruggles  family  has  kept  up  its  reputation  in  England 
as  w'ell  as  in  America.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  it  wras  nearly 
extinct  in  England,  but  w'as  represented  by  at  least  one  brave 
and  famous  man,  General  John  Ruggles,  a  seasoned  officer  of 
the  British  army  in  India,  w'ho  w'on  his  promotion  in  Bhutan  in 
1865. 

From  the  British  stock  comes  the  Ruggles-Brise  family,  of 
Spains  Hall,  Sudbury,  Suffolk.  The  name  Brise  w:as  taken  from 
the  maternal  side  of  his  house  by  some  member  of  the  Ruggles 
family. 

The  Ruggely  or  Rugeley  family  is  supposedly  descended  from 
the  same  remote  ancestors  as  the  Ruggles  family.  The  prefix 
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"de”  found  in  the  early  names,  as  for  instance,  William  de 
Ruggele — generally  indicates  that  the  name  is  taken  from  the 
name  of  some  town  or  location.  Hence,  it  is  supposed  that  both 
the  Ruggles  and  Ruggeley  families  took  their  names  from  a 
market  town  in  Stafford  called  Ruggeley.  This  town  was  sit¬ 
uated  on  the  road  from  London  to  Chester,  a  few  miles  from 
the  town  of  Lichfield.  In  Anglo-Saxon  times  this  name  probably 
indicated  that  the  location  was  rough  or  rugged. 

There  were  early  settlers  named  Rugely  in  North  America, 
and  that  family  was  represented  in  the  Revolutionary  War  by 
Henry  Rugeley,  who,  like  his  very  remote  kinsman  of  the  North, 
General  Timothy  Ruggles,  was  an  adherent  of  the  royalist  cause. 
Henry  Rugeley  has  descendants  in  South  Carloina. 

The  Arms  illustrated  are  those  of  Thomas  Ruggles,  Esquire, 
of  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  England,  whose  will  is  dated  June  21,  1547, 
and  who  is  the  ancestor  of  both  the  American  and  English  family 
of  Ruggles.  They  are  described: 

Argent  between  three  gules  (roses) 
a  chevron  gules.  The  crest  is  a  tower 
or,  transfixed  with  four  (six?)  darts 
in  saltier  and  inflamed  proper. 


THE  RUGGLES  FAMILY 

(See  “The  Ancestors  of  Peter  Parker  and  Sarah  Ruggles,”  Boston, 

1913.) 

By  John  William  Linzee,  Jr. 

“This  is  one  of  the  oldest  English  families.  Traces  are 
found  in  Staffordshire  as  far  back  as  the  twelfth  century,  for 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  Henry  and  Geoffrey  de  Ruggele 
made  a  grant  of  lands  to  Robert  de  Wolsey.  In  the  next  cen¬ 
tury  appeared  Robert,  Richard  and  Philip  de  Rugele  in  the  time 
of  Henry  III,  and  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Edward  I,  William 
de  Rugele  received  formal  commendation  for  valiant  service  to 
the  King  in  Flanders. 

Hawkesbeard  (often  written  Hawkesgeard  and  Hawkes- 
ward)in  Staffordshire,  now  known  as  Armitage  Park,  was  the 
home  of  the  senior  branch  of  the  family  for  three  hundred 
years,  and  from  thence  a  son,  in  1423,  settled  in  Warwickshire, 
purchasing  an  estate  in  Downton.  Sir  William  Dugdale  says 
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of  the  Staffordshire  ancestors  of  this  Warwickshire  family  (An¬ 
tiquities  of  Warwickshire)  “they  were  gentlemen  of  very  good 
note,”  and  Shaw  (in  “Antiquities  of  Staffordshire”)  “a  very 
ancient  and  respectable  family.”  From  Warwickshire  one 
branch  removed  to  Lincolnshire  and  another  to  Bedfordshire  and 
Huntingtonshire.  Of  the  Lincolnshire  family,  who  had  located 
at  Holton-Holgate,  Thomas  and  William  Ruggle,  two  brothers, 
removed  to  Suffolk,  though  there  is  evidence  of  some  connection 
of  the  family  with  Suffolk  at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  from 
Thomas,  whose  will  was  made  June  21,  1547,  the  descent  is 
shown. 

(Chart  by  Henry  Stoddard  Ruggles.) 

SUBSIDY  RETURN,  SUFFOLK  COUNTY,  ENGLAND. 

Thedwastre  Hundred 

1327.  Johanne  Rokel  of  Villata  de  Pakenham. 

Blackborne  Hundred 

1327.  Thoma  De  Rokel  of  Villata  de  Ashfield  Pama. 

Barbergh  Hundred 

1524.  John  and  William  Rogill  of  Stanstede. 

Thomas  Rogill  of  Roxstede. 

William  Rogill  of  Glemsforde. 

Cosford  Hundred 

1524.  Thomas  Rogill  of  Lelsey  (Lindsey.) 

Babergh  Hundred 

1568.  John  Rugyll  of  Glemsfoorde. 

Roger  and  Thomas  Ruggell  of  Lavenham. 

William  Ruggell  of  Parochia  Sancti  Gregorii.” 

(Pages  454  and  455.) 


NOTE  AS  TO  JOHN  RUGGLES 

John  Ruggles,  grandfather  of  Elizabeth  Ruggles  (B.  December  8,  1733, 
married  John  Slack,  and  died  September  13,  1818),  had  a  son,  John  Rug¬ 
gles,  by  his  wife,  Sarah  Fielder. 

This  John  Ruggles,  Jr.,  was  born  on  February  28,  1705,  at  Roxbury, 
Mass.  He  married  twice,  his  first  wife  being  Elizabeth  Weld,  to  whom  he 
was  married  by  Rev.  Mr.  Thayer,  on  the  11th  of  August,  1731;  by  her  he 
had  four  children: 
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I.  Sarah  Ruggles.  Born  May  17,  1732.  Married  Peter  Parker. 

II.  Elizabeth  Ruggles.  Born  December  8,  1733.  Married  John 
Slack. 

III.  Martha  Ruggles.  Born  about  1735.  Married  twice. 

IV.  Mary  Ruggles.  Born  January  21,  1737.  . 

By  his  second  wife,  Katherine  Williams,  he  had  two  children: 


V. 

John  Ruggles,  III. 
Wadsw'orth. 

Born 

December 

13,  1742.  Married 

Mary 

VI. 

Katherine  Ruggles. 
Soper. 

Born 

August 

9,  1744.  Married 

Samuel 

“John  Ruggles  wras  probably  the  John  of  the  name  in  the  1st  company 
of  soldiers  in  the  Louisburg  Expedition  commissioned  3  June,  1745;  a  John 
Ruggles  and  Nathaniel  Williams  were  in  command  of  two  companies  from 
the  town  of  Roxbury. 

“His  death  may  have  occurred  in  the  expedition,  or  from  wounds  re¬ 
ceived  in  service,  as  his  widow,  Katherine,  received  his  wages  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  War,  and  also  his  share  of  prize  money. 

“It  is  very  important  to  note  that  in  the  settlement  of  his  estate  in 
1754,  his  sister,  Mrs.  Warren,  is  mentioned,  as  through  this  statement  the 
proof  of  his  parentage  is  established. 

“(Suff.  XXXVIII:194)  His  Inventory,  taken  by  Joseph  Heath,  Samuel 
Gridley,  Samuel  Gore,  8  November,  1745,  was  valued  at  £893  13s  and  6d,  and 
included  real  estate  as  follows:  The  Housing  and  Land  called  the  Home¬ 
stead,  containing  about  five  acres,  the  mowing  pasture  and  tillage  land 
on  Great  Hill  being  29  acres,  five  acres  of  wroodland  near  half  way  meadow, 
three  acres  and  a  half  of  salt  marsh,  and  six  acres  one-half  and  tw’enty 
rod  of  woodland  at  NewTton.  Katherine  Ruggles  and  Stephen  Williams, 
junr.  admrs.  made  oath  to  the  Inventory  as  true.  Dated  Boston,  19  No¬ 
vember,  1745.  This  inventory  calls  him  John  Ruggles,  Captain.” 


It  would  appear  that  the  real  estate  being  not  easily  divisible  and  his 
daughter,  Sarah,  wife  of  Peter  Parker,  desiring  it,  it  was  settled  on  her, 
and  through  her  husband  settlement  was  made;  her  sister,  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  John  Slack,  received  as  per  portion  £53  17s  and  6d,  as  attested  by  Peter 
Oliver  and  Thomas  Wilks.  (See  “The  History  of  Peter  Parker  and  Sarah 
Ruggles  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Their  Ancestors  and  Descendants — Linzee. 
Pages  155,  156,  157,  158.) 
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CHART  No.  16a 


Pedigree  of  GRIFFITH  BOWEN  of  Barry  Head 

in  the  County  of 
Glamorgan  in  the  Principality  of 
Wales  and  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 


Beli  Mawr 
King  of  Britain 
55  B.  C. 


Afflech — 

I 

Affalach — 

I 

Owen — 

1 

Diwc  Brichmain — 

I 

Omwedd — 

I 

Amwerid — 

I 

Gorddufu — 

I 

Dufu — 

I 

Gwrtholi — 

I 

Doli— 

I 

Gwrgain 

I 

Cain — 

I 

Gened  awe — 

I 

Iago — 

Tegid— 

I 

Padarn  Peifrydd — 

I 

Edeirn — Gwenllian, 
daughter  of  Coel 
Godebog,  King 
of  Britain.  (*) 

I 

Cunedda  Vledig — 

! 

Einion  Yeth — 

Who  had  Gayer  Einion 


Lymerini — 

I 

Cariadoc  Vrech  fras — 
Earl  of  Hereford, 
Lord  of  Radnor 
and  Lord  of  Dolorouse. 

I 

Vlaynerich  or  Maynerch 
Lord  of  Brecknock 


Tegayayr  Vron,  daughter  and  heir 
of  King  Pelinor. 


_  Ellen,  daughter  of  Einion  ap  Selif. 


Blethyn  Lord  of  Brecknock — 


Gwrgan  ap  Blethyn — 

I 
I 
I 
I 

Gwrgan  ap  Gwrgan — 

I 
I 
I 
I 

Griffith  Gwyr  ap  Cadivor 
Griffith  ap  Griffith  Gwyr 

I 

I 

Howell  ap  Griffith — 

I 

I 

Howell  Vaughan — 

I 

I 

Gwillim  Gam — 


Otten,  daughter  of  Tudor,  King  of 
South  Wales. 

Gwenllian,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Philip  Gwys. 


Maud,  daughter  and  heir  of  Lle¬ 
wellyn  Vychan  ap  Llewelyn,  ap 
Gwrgan,  ap  Iros,  ap  Gwin  ap 
Collwin. 

_  Catherine  D.  of  Elider  ap  Einion. 

Jane,  daughter  of  John  Flemming 
of  Mounton. 

Anne,  daughter  of  Gwillm  Jenkin 
Grant. 

Catherine,  daughter  of  Jevan 
Llwyd. 

Wenll,  daughter  of  Gwillm  Jevan 
Morgan 


(See  next  page.) 


(*)  (See  Betham’s  Tables*  588-592.) 
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I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Pedigree  of  Griffith  Bowen  of  Barrvhead  Co.. 
Glamorgan,  is  a  true  copy  of  the  Pedigree  as  it  appears  in  Volume  8  of  the  Prothrroe 
Collections,  deposited  in  the  College  of  Arms,  London,  with  additions  from  \  incent  s 
Collections. 

Alfred  Scott  Gatty 
York  Herald 

*  29  July,  1891,  College  of  Arms,  London 

(Note — The  addition  of  the  data  to  Griffith  Bowen’s  name  and  of  his  two  daughters, 
Margaret  and  Mary  Bowen,  I  have  made  from  other  data.  They  are  both  ancestors  of 
the  Elizabeth  Buggies  who  married  our  ancestor,  John  Slack. — W.  S.  Slack.) 

(Note — We  are  indebted  to  John  W.  Linzee’s  compendious  work  on  "The  History 
of  Peter  Parker  and  Sarah  Ruggles  of  Roxbury,  Mass.”  for  this  information.  He  having 
kindly  given  me  permission  to  copy  it.) 


Mr.  John  W.  Linzee  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  prepared  the  compendious 
“History  of  Peter  Parker  and  Sarah  Ruggles  of  Roxbury,  Mass.  Their 
Ancestors  and  Descendants”  on  page  511,  of  the  said  book,  says: 

“The  pedigree  of  Griffith  Bowen  of  Barryhead  Co.,  Glamorgan,  taken 
from  Mr.  Edward  Augustus  Bowen’s  book,  is  correct  backward  to  Blethyn, 

Lord  of  Brecknock,  who  married  Otten,  daughter  of  -  Tudor  King  of 

South  Wales. 

“Unfortunately,  Betham’s  table  609,  and  other  authorities,  do  not 
state  the  names  of  the  daughters  of  the  Kings  of  South  Wales  of  the 
proper  period.  Portions  of  the  first  part  of  the  pedigree  down  to  Cariadoc 
Vrech  fras  have  not  enough  generations  to  correspond  with  the  time 
elapsed.  Coel  Godebog,  King  of  Britain,  lived  about  250  A.  D.  And  King 
Pelinor  could  not  be  checked  up  historically.  Blethyn  lived  about  1225  A.  D. 

“The  exact  place  and  birth  of  Griffith  Bowen  is  not  known,  but  either 
at  Langenith,  Slade  or  Burryhead,  Co.  Glamorgan  in  England. 

“He  bought  land  from  Phillip  Pyg  of  Penrcce,  Co.,  Glamorgan,  he  being 
of  Ilston  in  said  Co.  Gentleman. 

“In  1637,  1638  and  1639  he  sold  his  lands  in  England,  mostly  in  Ox- 
wich  Co.  Glamorgan  and  with  his  wife  and  the  majority  of  his  children 
came  to  Boston,  New  England,  where  he  is  found  in  the  records  of  the  First 
Church  of  Boston,  as  “Griffyn  Bowen  and  his  wife  Margarett  taken  in  for 
members  of  ye  Congregation  the  6t  of  ye  12th  month  (1638.)”  He  was 
freeman  22  May,  1639.  His  estate  in  Boston  was  situated  on  the  east  side 
of  Washington  Street,  between  Bedford  and  Essex.” 

*****  “Griffith  Bowen,  house  and  garden.  Here,  within  the  house- 
yard  stood  the  “Liberty  Tree’,,  which  is  said  to  have  been  planted  in  1646, 
became  famous  in  the  Stamp-Act  times,  and  was  cut  down  in  spite  by  the 
Tories  in  1775.” 

On  subsequent  pages  of  the  aforesaid  book  we  learn  (Page  515): 
“(Suffolk  XII:  14)  Power  of  adm.  unto  the  Estate  of  Mr.  Griffith  Bowen, 
formerly  of  Boston  (who  dyed  in  England)  is  granted  unto  Henry  Bowen, 
his  son,  on  the  17  Apr.,  1676.” 

“(Suff.  XII:135)  The  Inventory  of  the  Estate  of  Mr.  Griffith  Bowen, 
formerly  of  Boston,  wras  appraised  at  £535,  by  William  Davis  and  Edward 
Morris,  and  included  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  acres  of  land.  Presented 
26  February,  1676-7,  by  Henry  Bowen.” 

*****  Griffith  Bowen  and  Margaret  Fleming  had  ten  children,  of  whom 
Margaret  Bowen,  who  married  John  Weld,  was  the  first;  and  Mary  Bowen, 
who  married  Benjamin  Child,  was  the  fifth  child,  and  were  our  ancestors. 


I  have  given  the  foregoing  “Pedigree  of  Griffith  Bowren,”  as  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  possibility  of  procuring  for  those  who  delight  in  geneal¬ 
ogical  trees  whose  roots  are  buried  in  the  dim  and  distant  past,  such  a  tree, 
and  commend  Mr.  John  W.  Linzee  for  his  frank  statement  with  reference 
thereto. — W.  S.  Slack. 
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ROLFE 


ROLFE  is  the  same  name,  or  most  probably  of  the  same 
origin  as  RALFE,  RALPH,  ROLPH  and  other  variations,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Camden.  (Remaines  Concerning  Britain,  85,  ed.  4th, 
1637.)  It  is  a  contraction  from  RADOLPH,  and  like  RODULPH 
signified,  “Help — Counsel.” 

The  family  of  ROLPHE  extract  their  origin  from  a  Saxon, 
who  added  much  to  the  castle  of  Rochester,  (Mss.  of  H.  G. 
Sonneby,  Esq.)  No  persons  of  the  name  have  come  under  our 
observation  of  any  very  great  distinction,  and  but  one  of  any 
extraordinary  notoriety,  nor  the  name  ever  very  common  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  armorial  bearings  are  thus  published 
by  the  Burkes  (General  Armory,  ed.  1847). 

ROLFE  of  Deptford,  Co.  of  Kent  and  Hackney, 

Co.  of  Middlesex.  Ar.  three  ravens  Sa. ;  a 
trefoil  vert,  for  diff.  Crest — A  raven  close,  Sa. 
in  beak  a  trefoil,  slipped,  vert.  ROLFE  of 
Chiselhurst,  Co.  of  Kent,  and  London,  same 
arms  with  a  cinquefoil  in  chief,  vert.  etc. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  early  notices  of  the  name  in 
England.  In  the  will  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford, 
dated  on  Sunday  following  St.  Qenis  (October  10),  1361,  JOHN 
ROLFE  is  a  legatee,  and  also  JOHN  RALPH,  who  in  the  ob¬ 
scurity  of  venour ;  “a  un  garson  pur  le  fervour  *  *  *  ;  may  be  an 
expected  son  of  the  former.  (Testamenta  Vetusta:  67.) 

When  the  “survey  of  Domesday”  was  taken,  a  person  of  the 
name  of  ROLF  possessed  the  manor  then  called  Chenvestan, 
since  Cheinstone  in  Devonshire.  None  of  the  name  appear  to 
have  been  there  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Cofessor  (1042-1066 
A.  D.),  but  a  person  ALGAR,  Abbout  of  Buckfastleigh.  We 
find  a  RALPH,  time  of  the  Conquest  (1066)  at  Chivelstone  also 
in  Co.  of  Devon.  In  1447,  WILLIAM  ROLPH  or  RALPH  was  a 
bailiff  of  Bristol,  (Barret’s  History  of  Bristol,  680).  In  1532, 
ROBERT  ROLPH  or  ROLF  was  one  of  the  executors  of  the  will 
of  Lord  Berners  (the  well-known  translator  of  Froissart).  He 
was  then  Recorder  of  Calais,  (Testamenta  Vetusta  *  659). 

(“Of  what  family  MR.  JOHN  ROLF  was,  who  married  the 
world  renowned  Indian  Princess  POCAHONTAS,  wTe  are  not  able 
to  state.  There  cannot,  however,  be  much  doubt  that  he  was  of 
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some  of  the  families  enumerated  above,  and  we  hope  at  some 
time  to  be  able  to  show  the  connection  of  all  these  families,  and 
those  of  New  England,  if  any  existed.  The  gentleman  who  mar¬ 
ried  POCAHONTAS  had  one  son,  but  this  one  son  left  no  male 
posterity.  In  the  female  line,  however,  are  descended  the 
BOLLINGS,  RANDOLPHS,  BLANDS,  and  many  other  distin¬ 
guished  families  of  Virginia.  Nothing  in  Smith’s  History  of 
Virginia  to  throw  light  on  the  parentage  of  ROLFE.”) 

We  come  now  to  the  family  of  ROLFE  in  New  England. 
(These  records  are  copied  from  an  article  by  Samuel  G.  Drake, 
entitled,  “Some  Materials  Towards  a  Genealogov  of  the  Name  of 
Rolfe,”  published  in  The  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Register,  Boston,  for  the  year  1849,  Vol.  III.)  Among  others 
he  mentions  one  JOHN  ROLFE  in  whom  we  are  interested  in 
this  manner,  “JOHN  ROLFE,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  New¬ 
bury,  and  a  proprietor  of  Salisbury,  was  admitted  freeman,  1639, 
and  died  February  8,  1663.  His  last  wife,  MARY  SCULLARD, 
he  married  in  1658.  On  page  55  of  this  article  we  find  8th,  in 
the  list  of  “Original  Settlers  of  Salisbury,  Mass.,  the  name  JOHN 
ROLFE,  and  2nd,  in  the  second  column  on  page  56.  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  very  select  list.  It  says,  “This,  a  true  Copie, 
as  they  were  first  listed  in  ye  book  of  Records:  as  attests  Tho. 
Bradbury,  rec.”  And,  “At  a  genn  meeting  of  ye  towne  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  3rd.:  12th  mo.:  1650.  Also  it  was  ordered  at  ye  same 
meeting  that  all  whose  names  are  hereunder  written  shall  be 
accepted  townsmen  and  comoners  and  none  but  y  to  this  psent, 
yt  is  to  say,”  .and  then  follows  the  list  of  townsmen.  Next  we 
find  “Mr.  Worster’s  rate  for  301s;  the  25:  of  December,  1650.” 
The  first  to  be  rated  1  Pound  and  over  is  JOHN  ROLFE,  and  his 
assessment  was  1  Pound,  5  pence.  Like  most  good  Americans  he 
must  have  had  the  rate  reduced,  for  “A  rate  made  18th:  5th 
mo.,  1652,  for  his  halfe  year  due  24.  4  mo.,”  we  find  it  reduced  to 
“17  Shillings,  3  Pence”  or  was  this  only  for  the  half  year  ? 

HONOUR  ROLFE  appears  to  have  been  the  immediate  an¬ 
cestor  of  two  or  more  Newbury  Emigrants  of  the  name.  It  is 
not  ascertained  that  this  person  came  to  America. 
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CHART  No.  17 


HONOUR  ROLFE 


HENRY  ROLFE 
D.  Newbury,  3/1/1634 


JOHN  ROLFE 

D.  2/8/1664 

M.  MARY  SCULLARD 
12/4/1656 


1 

MARY  ROLFE 

\ 

REBECCA  ROLFE 

1 

MARY  ROLFE 

B.  11/2/1658 

B.  2/9/1662 

B.  1/16/1660 

D.  12/10/1658 

M.  WILLIAM  CUTTER 

1 

JOHN  CUTTER 

M.  LYDIA  HARRINGTON 

1 

RICHARD  CUTTER 

M.  KEZIA  PIERCE 

1 

RICHARD  CUTTER 

M.  ELIZABETH  BROWN 

1 

ABIGAIL  CUTTER 

M.  ELIPHALET  SLACK 

1 

HENRY  RICHMOND  SLACK 

a 

M.  LOUISIANA  TENNESSEE  WOOLFOLK 


(See  Charts  1  and  2.) 
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THE  BENJAMIN  FAMILY 

WILLIAM  BENJAMIN,  founder  of  this  particular  branch 
of  the  family  of  this  name,  came  with  his  wife  and  five  children 
from  Cardiff,  Wales,  in  1804,  landing  at  Perth-Amboy,  N.  J.,  and 
settling  in  Dover,  New  Jersey.  Later  a  portion  of  the  family 
moved  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  five  children  were: 

I.  Lydia  Benjamin  Born  February  11,  1795.  Died  October  19,  1863. 
Married  John  Wilson  (born  1793.  Died  March  26,  1881),  May  13,  1820. 
They  had  nine  children: 

1.  William  Henry  Wilson.  Born  August  12,  1821.  Died  on  December 
31,  1891.  Married  February  5,  1845,  Sarah  Hughes.  Had  three 
children: 

A.  William  Henry  Wilson.  Had  two  children: 

a.  William  Henry  Wilson. 

b.  Ella  Wilson,  who  married  Albert  Lane.  Had  four  children: 

1.  Edythe  Lane,  who  married  in  1916,  Howard  Mit¬ 
chell. 

2.  Marion  Lane. 

3.  Albert  Lane. 

4.  Lillian  Lane. 

B.  Sarah  Lydia  Wilson,  who  married  Edward  Noyes,  had  five 
children: 

a.  William  Noyes. 

b.  Henry  Noyes. 

c.  Edith  Noyes. 

d.  -  Noyes. 

e.  Oscar  Noyes. 

C.  Oscar  Benjamin  Wilson. 

2.  John  Wilson.  Born  August  11,  1823.  Died  October  12,  1890. 
Married  June  15,  1853,  Helen  Braine.  Had  three  children: 

A.  Wentworth  Wilson.  Died  Young. 

B.  Harry  Fowler  Wilson.  Married  Helen  Diller.  Had  four  chil¬ 
dren: 

a.  Diller  Wilson.  Married  Mary  Condit.  Had  two 
children: 

1.  Helen  Wilson. 

2.  John  Wilson. 

b.  Henry  Wilson.  Married  Ruth  ?. 

c.  Helen  Wilson. 

d.  Elizabeth  Wilson,  married  Bert  Delapierre,  had 
two  children: 

1.  Janet  Delapierre. 

2.  -  (girl)  Delapierre. 
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C.  Theodore  Irving  Wilson.  Married  Elizabeth  Rose.  Had 
two  children: 

a.  Gertrude  Wilson. 

b.  Margaret  Wilson. 

3.  Ozier  Benjamin  Wilson.  Born  October  13,  1825.  Died  September 
25,  1898.  Married  Augusta  Emma  Breithaupt  on  July  10,  1861. 
Had  six  children: 

A.  Louis  Benjamin  Wilson. 

B.  Harry  Wilson.  Married  Grace  Litchfield.  Have  one  child: 

a.  Donald  Campbell  Wilson. 

C.  John  Edwin  Wilson. 

D.  Augusta  Mary  Wilson  (twin).  Married  April  5,  1907. 
Herbert  Ide.  No  children. 

E.  Julia  Cecelia  Wilson  (twin).  Died  May,  1918.  Married 

,  Benjamin  Sydney  Law.  Had  two  children: 

a.  Augusta  Emma  Law. 

b.  Marion  Wilson  Law.  Married  Arthur  Walter  in 
1926. 

F.  Frederick  Augustus  Wilson.  Married  Elizabeth  Carl. 

4.  Mary  Ann  Wilson.  Born  January  17,  1828.  Died  August  2,  1829. 

5.  Eleanor  Elizabeth  Wilson.  Born  February  11,  1830.  Died  in  1923. 

6.  Mary  Benjamin  Wilson.  Born  February  17,  1832.  Died  December 
18,  1832. 

7.  Emma  Adeline  Wilson.  Born  November  14,  1833.  Died  Novem¬ 
ber,  1915. 

8.  Mary  Benjamin  Wilson.  Born  February  2,  1836.  Died  September, 
1924. 

9.  Richard  Wilson.  Born  September  7,  1838.  Died  January  7,  1839. 

II.  Mary  Benjamin. 

III.  Thomas  Benjamin. 

IV.  Richard  Benjamin.  Married  Matilda  Hardy.  Had  three  children: 

1.  Mary  Ann  Benjamin.  Married  a  Mr.  Sloan.  Had  three  children: 

A.  John  Sloan. 

B.  Thomas  Sloan. 

C.  Charles  Sloan. 

2.  Lydia  Benjamin. 

3.  Matilda  Benjamin. 

V.  William  Benjamin.  Born,  1798  or  1800.  Died  April  29,  1853.  Mar¬ 
ried  Rachel  Graham  (widow  Hood),  who  was  born  July  23,  1806,  and 
died  August  6,  1851.  Had  eight  children: 

1.  Mary  Eleanor  Benjamin.  Born  April  17,  1833.  Died  April  6,  1834. 

2.  William  Washington  Benjamin.  Born  November  17,  1835.  Died 
March  29,  1836. 

3.  Thomas  Jefferson  Benjamin.  Born  February  2,  1837.  Married 
Goergia  Watson.  Had  one  son  who  died  in  infancy  in  Missouri. 
He  died  of  fever  October  1,  1867. 

J  4.  Richard  Graham  Benjamin.  Born  August  23,  1839.  Killed  by 
Guerillas  near  Floyd,  La.,  February  28,  1864. 
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5.  William  Harbert  Benjamin.  Born  September  30,  1841.  Married 
Cecelia  Caroline  Breithaupt,  September  20,  1871.  (She  died  on 
October  30,  1900).  He  died  of  Yellow  Fever,  October  5,  1905. 
Had  six  children: 

A.  Caroline  Augusta  Benjamin.  Born  June  25,  1872.  Died 
July  11,  1919.  Married  William  Samuel  Slack,  December 
29,  1896.  Had  three  children: 

a.  Caroline  Louise  Slack.  Born  January  15,  1898.  Mar¬ 
ried  Frederick  Lee  Adams,  March  30,  1921.  Has 
two  children: 

1.  Frederick  Lee  Adams,  Jr.  Born  December  2,  1921. 

2.  William  Samuel  Adams.  Born  November  15,  1923. 

c.  Cecelia  Benjamin  Slack.  Born  September  23,  1901. 

Married  Stockton  Marion  Estes,  December  29,  1925. 
Has  two  children: 

1.  Cecelia  Benjamin  Estes.  Born  February  21,  1928. 

2.  Richard  Stockton  Estes.  Born  September  17,  1930. 

d.  Margaret  Emily  Slack.  Born  September  16,  1903. 
Married  James  Jerry  Slade,  Jr.,  October  28,  1925. 

B.  William  Breithaupt  Benjamin.  Born  January  24,  1874. 
Married  Elizabeth  McCuloch,  December  28,  1898.  Have 
three  children: 

a.  Margaret  Elizabeth  Benjamin.  Born  October  2,  1899. 
Married  Charles  Thomas  Pennebaker. 

b.  Virginia  Cecelia  Benjamin.  Born  December  5,  1907. 

c.  Katherine  Eleanor  Benjamin.  Born  October  10,  1910. 

C.  Harbert  Wilson  Benjamin.  Born  February  2,  1878.  Mar¬ 
ried  Abbie  Cleveland,  April  1,  1908.  Have  two  children: 

a.  Patricia  Latham  Benjamin.  Born  January  10,  1909. 

b.  Ann  Cleveland  Benjamin.  Bom  May  17,  1912. 

D.  Arthur  Graham  Benjamin.  Born  June  25,  1881.  Died 
September  23,  1881. 

E.  Percy  Ozier  Benjamin.  Born  September  24,  1882.  Mar¬ 
ried  Sadie  Guthrie.  Have  five  children: 

a.  Percy  Ozier  Benjamin.  Born  February  13,  1921. 

b.  William  Harbert  Benjamin.  Born  October  14,  1922. 

c.  Shirley  Cecelia  Benjamin.  Born  June  13,  1925. 

d.  Walter  Edward  Benjamin.  Born  June  27,  1927. 

e.  Elizabeth  Guthrie  Benjamin.  Born  January  9,  1930. 

F.  Rachel  Louise  Benjamin.  Born  February  4,  1885.  Mar¬ 
ried  Leonard  Barber  Watt  (born  September  3,  1874), 

August  27,  1912.  Have  four  children: 

a.  Leonard  Barber  Watt,  Jr.  Born  August  4,  1913. 

b.  John  Watt.  Born  April  2,  1916. 

c.  Rachel  Benjamin  Wratt.  Born  May  19,  1918. 

d.  Charles  Brice  Watt.  Born  September  27,  1922. 

VI.  Infant.  Died  January  7,  1844. 

VII.  Mary  Elizabeth  Benjamin.  Bora  December  9,  1844.  Died  September 
15,  1849. 

VIII.  Infant.  Died  July  5,  1848. 
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WILLIAM  BENJAMIN 


William  Benjamin,  fifth  child  of  the  William  Benjamin  who 
came  to  this  country  in  1804,  was  born  in  the  “Old  Country,”  in 
either  1798  or  1800,  and  was  a  young  child  when  the  family  re¬ 
moved  to  America.  He  died  on  “Homestead  Plantation,”  East 
Carroll  Parish,  April  29,  1853. 

As  he  grew  up  to  manhood  fabulous  tales  were  told  in  the 
East  of  the  wealth  to  be  easily  obtained  in  the  Mississippi  delta 
lands,  and  being  of  an  enterprising  disposition  and  a  skilled  me¬ 
chanic  he  turned  that  way,  plying  his  trade  as  ginwright,  which, 
as  gins  were  rapidly  coming  use,  was  a  most  lucrative  one. 

Settling  in  East  Carroll  Parish  he  married  Rachel  Graham, 
daughter  of  William  Graham  and  Elizabeth  (“Polly”  Fairbanks) 
Graham,  tvho  was  born  July  23,  1806,  and  died  August  6,  1851. 
He  was  her  second  husband,  her  first,  a  Mr.  Hood,  having  died. 
He  acquired  a  large  plantation  of  over  a  thousand  acres,  and  a 
number  of  slaves  in  that  rich  section  of  the  Mississippi  Delta, 
about  eight  miles  below  Lake  Providence,  La.,  in  Ward  2  of  the 
Parish  of  East  Carroll,  which  they  called  “Homestead  Planta¬ 
tion.” 

Eight  children  were  born  to  this  union,  most  dying  in  in¬ 
fancy  and  only  one  of  whom  has  living  descendants.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were: 

1.  Mary  Eleanor  Benjamin.  Died  in  infancy. 

2.  William  Washington  Benjamin.  Died  in  infancy. 

3.  Thomas  Jefferson  Benjamin.  Lived  thirty  years.  Married  and 
left  a  child  v/ho  died  early. 

4.  Richard  Graham  Benjamin.  Killed  by  Guerillas  at  the  age  of  25. 

5.  William  Harbert  Benjamin,  who  married  and  had  six  children,  one 
dying  in  infancy,  and  the  others  marrying  and  having  children. 

6.  An  infant  that  died  young. 

7.  Mary  Elizabeth  Benjamin.  Died  at  the  age  of  5  years. 

8.  An  infant  that  died  young. 

He  believed  in  education,  and  the  neighborhood,  like  all 
frontiers  of  civilization  of  that  period,  furnishing  no  schools, 
sent  Thomas,  Richard  and  William  to  Brooklyn  for  their  school¬ 
ing,  and  all  three  graduated  from  Columbia  College,  New  York. 

William  Benjamin  was  a  man  of  means  and  influence  in 
the  community,  and  was  esteemed  and  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him.  He  died  on  April  29,  1853,  and  with  his  wife  who  preceded 
him  (August  6,  1851)  was  buried  in  the  plantation  burial 
grounds,  as  was  usual  in  those  days. 
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WILLIAM  HARBERT  BENJAMIN 
Born,  September  30,  1841.  Died  October  5,  1905. 

William  Harbert  Benjamin,  fifth  child  of  William  Benjamin 
and  Rachel  (Graham)  Benjamin,  was  born  on  “Homestead  Plan¬ 
tation,”  East  Carroll  Parish,  La.,  September  30,  1841.  Married 
Cecelia  Caroline  Breithaupt,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip 
Augustus  Breithaupt  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  September  20,  1871. 
and  died  on  October  5,  1905,  of  Yellow  Fever,  and  with  his  wife 
who  had  preceded  him  (October  30,  1900),  was  buried  in  the 
burial  plot  near  the  house  alongside  of  little  “Arthur.” 

With  his  older  brother  he  was  educated  in  New  York  State, 
all  graduating  with  distinction  in  their  respective  classes  at 
Columbia  College,  New  York  City.  He  in  the  class  of  1862. 

While  at  Columbia,  one  of. his  tutors  was  Daniel  Sylvester 
Tuttle,  afterwards  Missionary  Bishop  of  Utah  and  the  West,  and 
later  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  with  whom  a 
tender  life-long  friendship  existed.  He  used  to  tell  of  a  com¬ 
ment  the  learned  Dr.  Anthon  of  classical  Latin  and  Greek  fame 
made  over  one  of  his  “exercises,”  as  he  returned  it  to  him,  Dr. 
Anthon,  who  was  a  fine  Bible  student,  said,  “But  Benjamin’s 
mess  was  five  times  as  much  as  any  of  theirs.” 

As  the  War  between  the  States  was  on  at  the  time  of  his 
graduation  he  was  drafted  into  the  Federal  Army,  having  been 
born  in  the  South,  his  brothers  were  there,  and  his  interests 
were  all  in  the  South,  he  did  not  fight  against  her,  but  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  send  a  substitute  in  his  place. 

After  the  war  was  over,  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  two 
brothers  in  Louisiana  (Richard  Graham  Benjamin  having  been 
stolen  away  from  the  plantation  by  Guerillas  and  taken  near 
Floyd,  La.,  and  murdered  by  them  on  February  28,  1864,  and  his 
body  never  being  found,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  Benjamin,  having 
died  from  fever  on  October  1,  1867)  he  gave  up  his  connection 
with  the  drug  firm  that  had  previously  sent  him  to  England  as 
their  representative,  and  returned  to  the  plantation  in  East  Car- 
roll  Parish.  He  found  everything  in  a  chaotic  condition ;  it  was 
the  period  of  “Reconstruction”  and  Louisiana  was  suffering  a 
“Baptism  of  Blood.”  He  was  a  man  of  action,  and  a  good  or¬ 
ganizer,  fair  in  his  treatment  of  his  Negroes,  and  a  good  planter, 
so  that  despite  labor  troubles,  repeated  overflows,  epidemics, 
“hard  times,”  etc.,  etc.,  he  became  one  of  the  successful  planters 
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of  that  portion  of  the  “Bend”  and  his  cotton  being  carefully 
picked,  carefully  ginned  and  prepared  for  market  brought  an 
extra  price  when  sold. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Cecelia  Caroline  Breithaupt,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Augustus  Briethaupt  of  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y.,  on  September  20,  1871.  She  was  a  sister  of  the  wife  of 
his  favorite  cousin,  Benjamin  Ozier  Wilson,  so  that  their  families 
felt  more  closely  associated  than  with  the  others.  Mr.  Breit¬ 
haupt  had  removed  from  Strasburg,  Germany,  in  1838,  with  his 
family  to  America,  and  was  in  the  drug  importing  business,  and 
was  a  man  of  means. 

After  his  marriage  he  took  his  bride  to  the  plantation,  and 
it  was  amusing  to  hear  her  tell  of  her  first  experiences  among 
the  “people  of  color” — the  Negroes.  She  was  frightened  when 
she  saw  all  those  black  faces  around  her  and  realized  that  her 
nearest  white  neighbor  was  nearly  a  mile  away.  Having  been 
born  in  a  city,  she  could  not  understand  the  ways  of  the  South¬ 
ern  planters,  and  how  “respectable  people”  could  let  their  chil¬ 
dren  go  barefooted,  and  though  the  older  children  would  beg 
her  with  tears  in  their  eyes  to  let  them  leave  off  their  shoes  and 
stockings  she  was  as  adamant,  until  one  day,  as  great  believers 
in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  Caroline,  Will  and  Harbert  knelt  around 
a  chair  in  a  room  adjoining  the  one  in  which  she  was  working, 
and  besought  God  to  “soften  Mama’s  heart,  and  make  her  let 
us  go  barefooted.”  She,  too,  was  a  firm  believer  in  prayer,  and 
was  much  disturbed  by  this  petition ;  so  she  went  out  to  the  com¬ 
missary  where  her  husband  was  working  and  asked  him,  “Dear, 
what  must  I  do;  those  children  are  asking  God  to  soften  my 
heart,  and  let  them  go  barefooted?”  His  reply  settled  it  in  their 
favor,  he  had  gone  so  as  a  boy,  and  though  their  feet  were 
blistered  sore  before  they  got  to  be  that  night,  there  were  no 
happier  children  to  be  found  anywhere,  nor  firmer  believers  in 
the  efficacy  of  prayer. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  was  one  of  the  gentlest  of  women,  nothing 
was  too  burdensome  for  her  to  do  for  others,  in  fact,  she  wore 
herself  out  in  the  service  of  others,  particularly  those  of  her  own 
household.  An  accomplished  musician,  when  the  Christmas  sea¬ 
son  would  come,  true  to  her  German  raising,  she  made  great  of 
that  festival,  and  a  Christmas  tree  decked  with  ornaments  saved 
from  year  to  year  and  added  ones,  she  would  gather  the  children 
around  the  piano  and  sing  the  Carols  appropriate  for  the  season, 
while  she  herself,  and  if  her  younger  brother,  Frederick  Julius 
Louis  Breithaupt,  was  present  they  would  sing  in  German  “Stille 
Nacht,  heilage  Nacht,”  and  would  be  radiantly  happy.  Her  de- 
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votion  to  her  family  was  notable,  and  she  was  never  too  tired 
to  lay  down  what  she  was  doing  and  administer  to  their  wants. 

Her  death  was  a  great  blow  to  all  who  knew  her,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  so  to  her  devoted  husband.  They  rest  side  by  side  in 
the  little  cemetery  on  the  old  plantation. 

There  were  six  children  born  to  their  union: 

1.  Caroline  Augusta.  Born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  25,  1872.  Mar¬ 
ried  Rev.  William  Samuel  Slack,  December  29,  1896.  (She  died 
in  Alexandria.  La.,  July  11,  1919,  and  is  buried  in  Mt.  Olivet  Ceme¬ 
tery,  Pineville,  La)  They  had  three  children: 

1.  Caroline  Louise  Slack.  Born  near  Maringouin,  La.,  Jan¬ 
uary  15,  1898.  Married  Frederick  Lee  Adams,  March  30, 
1921.  Have  two  children: 

A.  Frederick  Lee  Adams,  Jr.  Born  December  2,  1921. 

B.  William  Samuel  Adams.  Born  November  15,  1923. 

2.  Cecelia  Benjamin  Slack.  Born  at  “Homestead  Plantation,” 
September  23,  1901.  Married  Stockton  Marion  Estes, 
December  29,  1921.  Have  two  children: 

A.  Cecelia  Benjamin  Estes,  Born  February  21,  1928. 

B.  Richard  Stockton  Estes.  Born  September  17,  1930. 

3.  Margaret  Emily  Slack.  Born  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  Sep¬ 
tember  16,  1903.  Married  James  Jerry  Slade,  Jr.,  October 
28,  1925. 

2.  William  Breithaupt  Benjamin.  Born,  “Homestead  Plantation,” 
January  24,  1874.  Married  Elizabeth  McCulloch,  December  28, 
1898.  Have  three  children: 

A.  Margaret  Elizabeth  Benjamin.  Born  October  2,  1899. 

Married  Charles  T.  Pennebaker. 

B.  Virginia  Cecelia  Benjamin.  Born  December  5,  1907. 

C.  Katherine  Eleanor  Benjamin.  Born  October  10,  1910. 

3.  Harbert  Wilson  Benjamin.  Born,  “Homestead  Plantation,”  Feb¬ 
ruary  2,  1878.  Married  Abby  Cleveland,  April  1,  1908.  Have  two 
children: 

A.  Patricia  Latham  Benjamin.  Born,  January  10,  1909. 

B.  Ann  Cleveland  Benjamin.  Born  May  17,  1912. 

4.  Arthur  Graham  Benjamin.  Born,  “Homestead  Plantation,”  June 
25,  1881.  Died  September  23,  1881. 

5.  Percy  Ozier  Benjamin.  Born,  “Homestead  Plantation,”  September 
24,  1882.  Married  Sadie  Guthrie,  and  has  five  children: 

A.  Percy  Ozier  Benjamin.  Born  February  13,  1921. 

B.  William  Harbert  Benjamin.  Born  October  14,  1922. 

C.  Shirley  Cecelia  Benjamin.  Born  June  13,  1925. 

D.  Walter  Edward  Benjamin.  Born  June  27,  1927. 

E.  Elizabeth  Guthrie  Benjamin.  Born  January  9,  1930. 
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5.  Rachel  Louise  Benjamin.  Bora,  “Homestead  Plantation,”  February 
4,  1885.  Married  Leonard  Barber  Watt,  August  27,  1912.  Have 
four  children. 

A.  Leonard  Barber  Watt,  Jr.  Born,  Bunkie,  La.,  August  4, 
1913. 

B.  John  Watt.  Bora,  Bunkie,  La.,  April  2,  1916. 

C.  Rachel  Benjamin  Watt.  Born,  Bunkie,  La.,  May  19,  1918. 

D.  Charles  Brice  Watt.  Born,  Bunkie,  La.,  September  27,  1922. 

Mr.  Benjamin  was  a  thoroughly  educated  man,  familiar  with 
the  ancient  languages,  and  abreast  of  the  times.  He  served  for 
many  years  on  the  School  Board  and  Police  Jury  of  East  Carroll 
Parish,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  member  of  the  “Fifth 
District  Levee  Board.”  Educated  himself,  he  saw  all  three  of 
his  sons  graduated  from  “Sewanee,”  the  University  of  the  South, 
and  gave  to  his  daughters  that  education  that  would  fit  them 
for  their  station  in  life. 

Honest  himself,  he  trusted  others,  and  was  defrauded  out 
of  much  money  by  fraudulent  cotton  sales;  though  he  did  re¬ 
cover  a  portion  of  their  stealages  from  him  of  the  commission 
firm  with  which  he  had  dealt  for  many  years. 

He  was  a  devout  man.  a  Christian,  and  for  years  was  Senior 
Warden  and  lay  reader  of  Grace  Church,  Lake  Providence,  La., 
reading  the  services  there  in  the  absence  of  the  clergyman,  and 
officiating  at  many  a  burial  when  there  was  no  clergyman  of 
the  church  to  conduct  the  service.  Always  on  Sunday,  when  it 
was  impossible  to  attend  the  service  at  church,  he  would  gather 
the  family  together  and  conduct  the  service  of  Morning  Prayer, 
frequently  adding  to  it  a  sermon  from  some  well-known  clergy¬ 
man. 


He  was  the  only  white  man  in  the  Second  Ward  of  East 
Carroll  Parish  to  die  from  the  Yellow  Fever  in  1905,  and  fell 
asleep  on  October  5,  1905,  and  is  buried  beside  his  wife  in  the 
little  garden  burial  plot  at  “Homestead.” 
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Translation  made  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  1913. 


This  Copy  made  1930. 


CHART  No.  19. 


(Taken  from  a  family  tree  painted  in  1802 
by  Aug.  Eberhard  in  Strasburg.  Now 
property  of  Cecelia  Benjamin  Slack  Estes.) 


Johann  Heinrich  Breithaupt  1423-1523 

I 

Hanns  Breithaupt  1445 

I 

Celias  Breithaupt  1495- 

I 

Frederick  Breithaupt 


Tobias 


Breithaupt  1564 


John  Frederick  Breithaupt  160? 

I 

George  Frederick  Breithaupt  1639 
John  Frederick  Breithaupt  1679 

I 

John  Frederick  Breithaupt  1709 
John  Frederick  Breithaupt  1758 

I 

Philip  Augustus  Breithaupt  1799 

Cecelia  Caroline  Breithaupt  1845-1900 
William  Harbert  Benjamin  1841-1905 


2.  William  Breithaupt  Benjamin 

Caroline  Augusta  Benjamin  1872-1919  3.  Harbert  Wilson  Breithaupt 

M.  William  Samuel  Slacl  4.  Arthur  Graham  Benjamin 

5.  Percy  Ozier  Benjamin 

6.  Rachel  Louise  Benjamin 


(For  rest  of  Chart  see  others.) 


The  Origin  of  the  Breithaupt  Family  or  Generation  must  be  sought  in 
Westphalia,  where  the  first  of  that  name  is  found.  There  lived  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Padderborn,  a  noble  knight  by  the  name  of 

CONRAD  von  BREITHAUPT 

This  same  man  erected  in  957  A.  D.,  a  fortress  on  a  smaller  mountain, 
which  in  ancient  times  was  called  a  “Broad-Head,”  for  which  reason  he  and 
his  Family  or  Generation  called  and  wmote  themselves 

THOSE  of  the  BROADHEAD 

He  was  married  to  one 

FELICITAS  von  UNKENEK 
or 

“Felicity  of  the  Frog  Pond  or  Frog  Corner,”  and  on  his  escutcheon  he 


'  i 
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bore  a  tower  in  memory  of  the  newly  erected  fortress,  and  an  eagle  as  the 
ancient  token  of  his  Family  or  Generation.  As  an  ornament  on  his  helmet 
he  wore  a  golden  key,  because  he  had  been  Chamberlain  to  the  German 
King  OTTO.  He  left  at  his  death,  in  1003  A.  D.,  three  sons  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters.  One  of  these  sons  whose  name  was 

ANDREAS  BREITHAUPT 

became  a  Cardinal  at  Rome,  and  Bishop  of  Oviedo.  The  second  son  emi¬ 
grated  to  Sweden,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  nobleman 

Von  STAKKLESBURG 

His  Family  or  Generation  yet  flourished  in  the  time  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  at  whose  time,  in  1632  A.  D.,  there  was  mentioned  a  certain 

OLMAR  BREITHAUPT 

as  “Obriest”  or  a  higher  officer  in  the  so-called  “Yellow  Regiment,”  and 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen.  But  the  third  son,  named 

HEINRICH  BREITHAUPT 

remained  on  the  paternal  estate.  He  was  married  to  one 

ADELAIDE  BRUNN 

who  bore  him  two  sons,  who  were  named 

HEINRICH  and  OTTO  BREITHAUPT 

Heinrich  fell  in  Apulia,  before  Taranto,  where  he  had  gone  as  a  war¬ 
rior,  and  lies  buried  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Pancras.  Otto,  however,  married 
the  daughter  of  Counsellor  or  Alderman  Walter  Polzwein  of  Padderborn, 
where  he  made  his  home.  His  wife  was  named 

MARGHERITA 

and  bore  him  five  children,  one  of  whom  survived  him.  He  was  called 

ANDREAS 

He  also  lived  at  Padderborn,  and  died  there  1112  A.  D.,  as  a  principal 
merchant.  There  his  Family  or  Generation  yet  flourished  in  1496  A.  D., 
at  which  time  in  Padderborn  a  certain 

JOHANNES  BREITHAUPT 

is  mentioned,  who  was  a  merchant.  His  wife  was 

GERTRUDE  MARWITZ 

She  bore  him  eleven  children,  of  whom  two  sons  survived  him. 
the  misfortune  to  have  his  house  destroyed  by  fire,  and  himself 
life  while  leaping  from  a  window.  His  two  sons  were  named 

ALBRECHT  and  FRIEDERICH  BREITHAUPT 

and  they  founded  two  lines  of  this  Family.  Albrecht  remained  at 
born,  where  he  was  married  to  one 

MARIA  MOLLWEID 

He  was  a  Jurist,  and  died  in  1556  A.  D.  His  grandson, 


He  had 
lost  his 


Padder- 
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ULRICH  BREITHAUPT 


yet  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  “Thirty  Years  War/’  at  which  time  the 
Danish  soldiers  captured,  and  sacked  and  plundered  Padderborn;  thereupon 
he  moved  away  from  there  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  from  this  time 
on  all  trace  of  this  line  is  lost. 

FRIEDERICH  BREITHAUPT 

however,  went  to  Halle,  in  Saxony,  in  1519,  where  he  became  a  goldsmith. 
His  wife  was 


ANNA  LIEBKOWITZ 

by  whom  he  begat  five  sons  and  numerous  daughters,  but  we  have  record  of 
only  one  son,  who  was  also  called 

FRIEDERICH  BREITHAUPT 

and  was  a  goldsmith  at  Halle.  He  had  one 

JOHANNA  MULLDORF 

as  wife.  Their  three  sons,  however,  enlisted  in  the  time  of  the  “Thirty 
Years  War,”  and  from  then  on  nothing  definite  is  known  of  their  Genera¬ 
tions  or  affairs.  From  this  time  on  certain,  definite  record  of  this  Family 
or  Generation  is  missing.” 

(See  European  Book  of  Heraldry  and  the  Historical  Records  in  Libraries.) 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  GERMAN  INSCRIPTION  FOUND  ON  THE 

PAINTING 

OF 

THE  BREITHAUPT  FAMILY  TREE 
Painted  by 

Aug.  Everhard,  Strasburg 
1802. 

“Let  no  man  pride  himself  that  with  honor  he  can  trace  back  his  -world- 
renowned  descent  through  long  periods  of  time,  to  the  blood  of  noble  heroes. 
It  is  a  great  piece  of  frail  human  vanity,  in  a  moment  of  time  often  tree 
and  man  fall  down  in  death.  Then  it  proves  dust  and  earth,  that  of  which 
so  much  was  boasted.  Every  one  must  become  a  skeleton  from  which  piece 
by  piece  the  flesh  falls  off,  and  by  which  you  cannot  tell  whether  he  has 
been  a  valiant  world-regent,  before  whose  sceptre  broad  Germany  bows, 
whose  feet  Rome  kissed,  before  whom  everything  makes  obesiance.  His 
erstwhile  free  head  cannot  tell  whether  the  rich  sea,  the  cold  midnight  or 
the  winds  have  been  at  his  beck  and  call.  Whether  touring  Euphrates  and 
Nile  have  been  tributary  to  him.  Then,  when  that  time  comes,  nobody  sees 
what  has  been.  You  might  just  as  well  he  had  been  a  poor  peasant,  whose 
iron  hoe  had  leanly  supported  him.  Of  what  importance  then  is  it  whether 
one  be  great,  high  and  well-renowned  through  an  ancient  descent,  who  can 
trace  his  genealogical  ancestry  back  to  some  German  Ascanius  or  to  some 
Deucalion,  when  through  death  the  end  has  come.  If  from  Deucalion  your 
line  begins,  you  must  like  him  descend  into  the  grave.  Like  him  who  was 
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begotten  a  stranger  who  can  never  tell,  or  ascertain  his  father  before  him 
was,  you,  too,  must  go.  Not  always  does  it  depend  upon  the  years  how  old 
one’s  family  tree  may  be.  He  that  loves  and  practices  virtue  has  both  suf¬ 
ficient  stem  and  crest.  In  case  GOD  and  good  fortune  give  to  you  that 
honor,  that  you  can  tell  from  whom  you  and  yours  have  sprung,  from  whom 
you  carry  an  honored  name,  follow  them  in  their  path — that  path  that  fol¬ 
lows  virtue. 

A  shield  looks  ugly  adorned  with  others’  virtues — if  none  of  your  own 
are  added,  shall  posterity  know  thee?  Thou  must  add  to  the  ornaments 
of  thy  helmet  such  as  thou  hast  not  inherited.  The  jackdawr  that  adorns 
itself  with  strange  feathers  is  justly  derided  by  the  whole  assemblage  of 
birds.  Such  can  be  thy  fate  likewise.  Virtue  alone  grants  that  men  never 
see  death  after  their  death,  and  for  those  to  whom  she  counts  nothing, 
praise  of  others,  family,  genealogical  tree,  helmet  and  shield  avail  naught.” 


ADDENDA 

On  the  Family  Tree,  painted  by  August  Eberhard,  of  Strasburg,  in  1802, 
are  found  two  coats  of  arms.  The  first,  the  one  on  the  left  has  beside  it  these 
words: 


“THE  OLD  BREITHAUPT  COAT  OF  ARMS.” 

It  is  very  peculiar,  bearing  on  it  the  face  of  a  man,  the  exact  dupli- 
.  cate  of  the  old  man  lying  under  the  foot  of  the  “Family  Tree.”  Above  the 
helmet  is  a  curious  Figure  Four,  the  cross  piece  of  which  ends  in  a  Cross. 
This  is  also  found  emblazoned  on  the  shield  of  the  second  Coat  of  Arms, 
in  the  paw  of  the  rampant  dragon.  The  face  has  disappeared.  Beside  this 
Coat  of  Arms  are  the  words: 

“RENEWED  THROUGH  IMPERIAL  GRACE.  NUMBER  1570.” 

The  MOTTO  is: 


“HOMO  PULCHRA  PULLA .” 

The  best  translation  I  can  make  of  that  is: 

“THE  ILLUSTRIOUS  MAN  IS  THE  PURE  MAN.” 


(N.  B. — The  “Family  Tree”  of  the  Breithaupt  Family  came  down  to 
Frederick  Julius  Breithaupt,  the  last  member  of  that  branch  of  the  family 
in  America,  so  far  as  known.  He  gave  it  to  his  niece,  Caroline  Augusta 
(Benjamin)  Slack,  and  it  was  to  be  her’s  if  he  died  before  she  did.  She, 
however,  died  in  1919,  and  he  then  gave  it  outright  to  her  daughter,  his 
god-child,  Cecelia  Benjamin  Slack,  now  Mrs.  Stockton  Marion  Estes  of  New 
York  City.) — W.  S.  Slack. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  Frederick  Julius  Louis 
Breithaupt,  written  to  Cecelia  Benjamin  Slack,  on  July  24,  1919: 

“You  say  you  are  interested  in  heirlooms  pertaining  to  the  family  and 
that  you  would  like  to  keep  the  Breithaupt  family  tree  for  me.  Dear  girl, 
you  are  very  near  to  me,  being  my  god-child  and  I  wish  we  could  see  more 
of  each  other.  I  grant  your  request  to  keep  the  tree  for  me  and  at  my 
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death  it  will  be  yours,  for  I  feel  that  I  have  found  one  in  you  that  will 
prize  and  cherish  it  for  me,  and  now  I  will  go  a  step  further  than  you 
asked  me. 

“I  have  a  few  old  daguerreotypes  of  my  parents  and  myself.  Mine 
were  taken  in  my  childhood,  they  are  all  good  likenesses  and  if  you  want 
them  they  are  yours  for  the  asking.  I  have  them  put  away  in  the  vault 
in  our  bank  and  never  see  them,  but  I  know  that  you  will  look  at  them  and 
be  proud  of  your  great-grand  parents. 

“My  father  was  an  importer  of  drugs  in  New  York  and  made  a  spe¬ 
cialty  in  cork  from  Spain.  While  he  was  never  accounted  a  wealthy  man, 
he  wras  well  to  do,  both  he,  my  mother  and  my  grandparents  were  from 
Strassburg  on  the  Rhine,  although  the  family  was  of  German  extraction, 
they  were  strong  Bonapartists,  and  true  French.  They  came  to  America 
in  1838  on  a  sailing  vessel  called  “The  Duchess  of  Orleans,”  and  were  many 
days  making  the  voyage. 

“I  feel  lonely  in  this  life  now  that  I  am  the  last  one  of  our  family. 
All  my  kindred  of  the  Breithaupt  stock  have  gone  and  I  am  left  a  lonesome 
bachelor. 

“But  I  do  not  let  such  thoughts  stay  with  me  very  long.  I  live  for  the 
present  and  the  future  and  not  in  the  past  as  so  many  old  people  do.  It  is 
a  bad  practice. 

“Good-bye,  my  dear  god-child.  My  heart  goes  out  to  you  in  your 
trouble,  think  kindly  of  me  and  try  to  have  an  affection  for  me.  Give 
my  love  to  your  sisters  and  accept  a  deal  for  yourself. 

“Affectionately, 

“UNCLE  FRED.” 


The  “trouble”  to  which  he  refers  in  the  above,  was  the  death  on  July 
11,  1919,  of  his  niece,  the  mother  of  the  Cecelia  to  whom  he  was  writing, 
of  Caroline  Augusta  Benjamin,  wife  of  William  Samuel  Slack.  This  letter 
was  written  from  Lake  Providence,  La. 
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